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Tills IS tlie begimiing of a series of Tnarketmg sur- 
Yeys as reconrm ended by tbe Royal ComTmssion on Agri- 
culture m India. Further reports will issue shortly 
dealing with other important products such as rice, 
linseed, groundnuts, tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, hides and 
skins, livestock, etc., and with special surveys m regard 
to Markets and Fairs and Co-operative Trading. The 
work of marketing investigation began in 1935 and has 
since then been carried on tliroughout the whole of India 
both provinces and States.' The present report is the 
first fruit of these JMI-India investigations and attempts 
to show as concisely and clearly as possible the essential 
facts regarding the marketing of Indian wheat, with the 
ultimate object of obtaining better prices for the culti- 
vators. 

Obviously m any attempt to raise growers’ prices 
there is a limiting factor, namely, the price consumers 
are prepared to pay. This is especially so in India 
where millions of consumers including growers them- 
selves readily switch over from wheat to barley or 
gram in some districts and to rice, millets or maize in 
others if the price of wheat is relatively high. 

In countries which are largely dependent on im- 
ported food grains and where the people are, by custom, 
incapable of changing over from a wheat diet it is 
possible, by restricting imports, to put the local pro- 
ducers in a quasi-monopohstic position to command 
higher prices. Such a course is obviously impossible in 
India. If the wheat grower here is to obtain a higher 
price it can only be done by getting for him a larger share 
of the price which the consumer pays. This involves a 
reduction in the costs of distribution which can only be 
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effected by makmg the machmevj of distribution more 
e iicient Tbc main function of tins report therefore is 
to provide a basis for constructive action by assembling 
in a systematic way a sufficient body of accurate infor- 
mation on tbe subject. 

To collect and sort ail tbe essential facts regarding 
wheat production, distribution and consumption through- 
out the whole Indian sub-continent has been no light 
task. At many points the fundamental statistics were 
found to be lacking or doubtful in their accuracy. At 
other commonly accepted points were found' to 
be at variance with facts. Much new ground had to be 
broken especially in the study of consumers’ require- 
ments. The extent to which the immediate objectives 
of the survey have been attained readers of the report 
must judge. It will, at any rate, be seen from the report 
that the present system of distribution is, in many direc- 
tions, very wasteful and expensive and that there Is scope 
for immediate improvement. Much can be done by 
growers themselves to improve matters. More can pro- 
bably be done by merchants and manufacturers who are 
apparently as a body becoming anxious to improve their 
erPiciency. Finally, something can be done by Provincial 
Governments, rulers of States and local authorities by 
way of providing better market iilaces and a proper basis 
of sale between buyer and seller. The effective standardi- 
sation of weights and measures and regulations to en- 
sure fair dealings between all parties whether buyers or 
sellers are also urgently needed. 

Both growers and traders are conscious of these 
needs and in many places appear ready to support any 
action taken by the State or local authorities to remedy 
existing defects. This report will, it is hoped, indicate 
to all the interests concerned the directions in which they 
can individually or collectively improve the present 
system of marketing of Indian wheat. 
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Eor tlie convemence of the general reader and those 
who wish to obtain a general impression of the report 
before studying it in detail tbe principal facts and con- 
clusions have been summarised in the “ Inter chapters 
(at pages 54, 71, 115, 123, 172, 197, 226, 248, 286, 316, 
336 and 348) and m the final summary at page 355. 


The Grovernment of India should not be regarded 
as assuming responsibility for all or any of the material 
contained in this report. 


Ofi'ige of the AgricuetukaJj Marketing Adviser 
TO thh’, Government of India, i 
Det.hi : ^ 

December^ 1936. 
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CHAPTER I SUPPLY 
A Note on world trade 

Tile "world iiioduction of wheat m 1909-13 including Russia was 
a]"*pioximatelT 100 6 million tons of wliicli India’s share was 9 5 
millions Since then the production of wheat in India has increased 
to an aveiage of 9 7 million tons (1929-30 to 1933-34) but the Vorid 
pioduction has iisen, particularly in North and Sou"fch America and 
m Austialia and the aveiage annual world crop in 1930-34 was 
about 123 2 million tons Tins represents an expansion of over one- 
fifth India’s share of world pioduction had, therefore, fallen from 
9 5 per cent in the earlier period to 7 9 per cent m the latter. 
According to the latest available statistics covermg the crop year 
1935-36 India pioduced 7 8 per cent of' the world crop 

E"x.ports of -wheat -were a normal feature of India’s foreign trade 
before the war and in the 5-year period 1909-13 the aveiage annual 
export of wheat was over 1 3 million tons or nearly 14 per cent of the 
average Indian wheat crop Durmg this period world shipments 
from principal exporting countries were approximately 13 75 million 
tons of vhich India’s sbaie was 7 9 jier cent t 

In the five years immediately after the war owing to increasing 
domestic consumption and declining exports, Indi'an shipments had 
fallen to less than 3 pei cent of the aveiage crop, while in more 
recent yeais the export trade has been almost insignificant 
Between 1928-29 and 1931-32 India Was a net importer of wheat 
Short Cl ops in leading exporting countries and the liberal use 
of wheat for stock feeding have combined to reduce world stocks in 
1935 and 1936 and have bi ought about a marked change in the inter- 
national situation which is refiected m the general rise in the world 
price level since the spring and earty summer of 1936 Prices of 
Indian wheat have not risen to the same extent, largely on account 
of ample supplies of eomplementaiy food grains, such as gram and 
barley, vuth tlie lesult that Indian values are again after a period of 
several yeais on a level with world prices 

B Indian supplies. 

Wheat appeals to have been cultivated in India from time im- 
memorial Giains unearthed fioiu the 3,000 years old ruins of 
Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Valey have been identified as Tnticum 
compactum (dwarf) and TnPcum spjiaerococciim Wheat of the 
former type is cultivated to this day m the dxy districts of the south 
west Punjab 

96 pel cent of the total wheat ciop is found north and west of a 
line drawn acioss the Peninsula from Bombay to Calcutta It will 
be observed from the map (on the opposite page) that the areas of 
concentrated pioduction are the provinces of Sind, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar, and the neigh- 
bouring Indian States Production is also of importance in the 
North-West Frontier Province, Delhi, and Bengal, and further south 

'"Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1909-1010[1913-14 
tTlie a-ppateut disarepana:^ tMft figure aud Hie average experts mated 

m the previous sentence is due to the different crop years taken 
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111 the CentiaL India States In the Deccan, %e, the Denmsula 
inoper, wheat is cultivated on a significant scale only in a few 
districts of the Bombay Presidency and in Hyderabad State 

(1) Acreage 

(a) Total The total aiea of wheat in India based on the 
average of the seasons 1925-26 to 1934-35 is 33 2 million acres and 
represents rather moie than one-tenth of the total cultivated aiea in 
the countiy Thiee-fouiths of the wheat aiea appiovnnately 25 
million acies aie gioivn in British India and the lemammg one- 
fourth in the Indian States In 1935-36 the seeded area was 33 6 
milhon acres 

The aveiage annual pioduction of wheat over the same 10-year 
period IS estimated at 9 3 million tons, four-fifths bemg pioduced in 
British India (Appendix I) The production m 1935-36 was 9 4 
million tons 

Diagram on page 4 indicates the trend of the acreage and 
production of India as a whole, and of Biitish India and the States 
individually, for the past ten years Appendix II gives the total 
acreage annually and the aeieage in each of the mam producing 
areas foi the 10 yeais ending 1934-35 Taken as a whole, the 
expansion of acreage in British India has not been large but two 
provinces show a substantial inciease recently, namely, Sind and the 
Umted Provmces Compared with pie-Baiiage yeais the cultivation 
of wheat in Sind has on an average more than doubled itself The 
acreage in the United Provinces rose sharply m 1934-35 but this was 
to some extent offset by a fall in the Punjab 

The ineiease in the area under wheat m the States has been fairly 
steady with the exception of the two seasons 1928-29 and 1929-30 and 
this expansion has been pioportionately gi eater than the increase in 
Biitish India This is partly due to the extension of irrigation 
facilities in the States of Bikaner Bahawalpur (Punjab) and Khair- 
piu (Sind) 

The share of each important province and State is illustiated in 
Diagiam on page 2 and the following table shows the lelative 
importance of the chief areas based on the average of the 10-year 
period 1925-2611934-35 

Aveiage aiea under wheat 



! 

1 

Million 

acres 

Percentage | 
of total area 
in British 
India 

Percent- 
age of 
All-India 
acreage 

British India — 




Punjab 

9 4 

37 6 

28 2 

United Provinces 

7 6 

29 9 

22 6 

Central Provinces 

3 4 

13 7 

10 2 

Bombay 

1 6 

6 4 

4 8 

Smd 

6 

2 8 

1 8 

Other provinces 

2 4 

9 6 

7 2 

Total British provinces 

24 9 

100 0 

75 0 
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Indian States — 

Cential India States 
Gwalior 


JMillion 

acres 


Percentage 
of total 
area in 
Indian 
States 


Percentage 

of 

All-India 

acreage 


2 0 


24 2 


6 0 


1 3 


16 0 


3 9 


Hyderabad 
Punjab States 
Other States 


1 2 

1 3 

2 6 


13 7 
16 0 
30 1 


3 6 
3 9 
7 6 


Total Indian States 


8 3 


100 0 


25 0 


From the foregoing table it 'will be obseived that the Punjab 
accounts for almost two-fifths of the total area under wheat m 
British India and otei onc-fouith of the All-India aica, and that the 
aeieagas of the Punjab and the United PioMuces togethei (excluding 
the Indian States within their boideis) lepiesent moie than two- 
Ihiids of the wheat area in Biitish India and one-half of the A11- 
India acieage 

The average area of wheat in the Indian States (1925-26 to 
1934-35) was 8 3 million acres and equalled about one-iouith of the 
total wheat acieage in India The two largest individual produceis 
are Gwalior and Hydeiabad which together giow 2 5 million acres, or 
nioie than one-fourth of the total wheat area in the Indian States 
Of the Punjab States whose aveiage area aggregates 1 3 million acres 
two-thirds are contained within Bahawalpur and Patiala, the former 
having an average area of 5 million and the lattei 34 million acres 
The numbei of Cential India Stales submitting i etui ns is five 
Their aveiage total wheat aiea is 2 million acies The most im- 
poitant areas within this gioup in older of pioduciion aie Bhopal, 
Indore, Bundelkhand, Baghelhhand and Malwa In 1935-36 these 
weic estimated to have pioduced over nine-tenths of the total wheat 
sown in the Cential India States 


(b) Irngated and mningated Iiiigated wheal lepresents on 
an average 15 per cent of the total iirigated area in India and forms 
two-fifths lof the total aiea under wheat in British India About a 
half of this lies in the Punjab The pioportion of iiiigated wheat 
IS higher in this province than in any other pait of India As wall 
be seen fioin Appendix III, some 5 2 million acies, oi almost three- 
fifths of the wheat area in the Punjab, is under canal and well irriga- 
tion Wells do not play nearly as important a pait in the cultivation 
of wheat in the Punjab as in the United Piovinces but in 1931-32 



3 77 milion. acres of ali crops in the Punjab were irrigated by wells 
as compared with 10 3 rmllion acres by Government and pm ate 
canals * 

The only other province which compares with the Punjab in the 
extent of its irrigated wheat area is the United Provinces with an 
average of about 3 5 million acres This is lather less than one-half 
of the local area under wheat The new Sarda canal system and 
hydro-electric scheme of well irrigation have been lesponsible for the 
recent appreciable increase In 1931-32 wells accounted for the 
irrigation of more than 4 7 million acres in all and canals for some 
2 8 million acres 

In Sind the mam laln ciop is wheat and the inciease m area is 
confined entirely to irrigated land A few years ago the areas of 
unirrigated and irrigated wheat w'ere of equal importance (Appendix 
III) but since the Sukkur Barrage commenced functioning in the }a'b^ 
season of 1932-33 the irrigated crop has practically trebled itself 
On the othei hand, theie has been no appieciable change in the 
unirrigated area the trend, if anything, being downward As com- 
pared with the last pre-Barrage year (1931-32) when 5 million acres 
were seeded wutli wheat the aiea in 1933-34 rose to over 1 4 million 
acres which is the maximum so far cultivated In the succeeding 
year there was a decline to the neighbourhood of 1 1 million acres 
owing to unfavourable conditions in some parts of the province The 
area in 1935-36t (1 2 million acres) ivas also below the maximum 

About 90 per cent of the total iiiigated area of \vheat in British 
India in 1934-35 was located in the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Sind 


The followang table based on Appendix III shows the average, 
maximum and minimum areas under wheat in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces with the range of variation during the decade end- 
ing 1934-35 The gi eater variations in tlie uniriigatcd area will at 
once be apparent 


Ave) age, maximum and mimmum at ea under wheat 





(Alillion acres 

) 

r 




1 

Irrigated 



Unirrigated 



1 

Average 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mmi- 

mum 

1 Devia- 
tion 

1 

Average 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Devia- 

tion 

1 

Punjab 

5 2 

5 6 

4 9 

1 

1 

0 7 

4 3 

4 8 

3 6 

1 2 

United Pro- 
vinces 

3 7 

3 9 

3 5 

! 

0 4 

3 8 

4 7 

3 1 

1 

1 ^ ^ 


*AgncultuTal Statistics, 1931 32 

■^Pinal Forecast, Ixifliaii Trade Joiunal, 20tli August 1936 
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Generally the area of -wheat under irrigation does not greatly 
change fiom year to year owing to a regular and assured supply of 
•v\ater It should he noted, however, that the United Provinces area 
m 1927-28 has been ignored in the foregoing table as the figures were 
abnormal owing to copious wintei rains The canal irrigated area in 
that year fell from 2 5 million acres to 1 9 million acres or by about 
21 per cent and the ai’ea iirigated by wells declmed by 47 1 per cent 

Fluctuations in acreage are piononnced in the case of unirii- 
gated aieas dependent on rainfall, foi the quantities sown depend on 
the character of the latter half of the monsoon or, in riveiine tiacts, 
on floods Adequate rainfall in August and September is most bene- 
ficial An extreme example may be seen in the irrigated and uuiiri- 
gated areas so'wn with wheat in Delhi Piovince The mmimum 
oecuiied in 1929-30 and was 6,202 acres while the maximum aiea was 
38,706 acres in 1924-25 The increase in the latter season was made 
possible by the severe floods of 1924 and also by the high rainfall in 
August and S'eptembei of that yeai when 10 68 and 12 41 inches fell 
in the respective months An increase of 7,645 acres in the area sown 
with wheat in 1933-34 as compared with the previous season, was due 
to similar causes, for in addition to a total of 25 08 inches of lain in 
August and Septentber there weie hea-yy^ floods during 1933 theieby 
inundating dry tracts which in the previous seasons were either 
largely uncultivated or if cultivated were devoted to gram and 
barley, both being crops which do better than wheat on dry soils 
The opposite conditions gave rise to laige decreases of acreage in 
1934-35 and in 1929-30 

Both iirigated and umirigated areas have expanded during the 
past twenty-five j’-ears Prom the following table which shows the 
quinquennial average since 1909-10 it is clear that the percentajre 
increase in irrigated area has been almost double that of uniriigated 


Aiea of 11 ligated and umnigated wheat %n India 
Quinquennial averages in million acres 



Year 

Irrigated 

1 

Ummgated 

1909-10 

1913-14 

10 0 

17 6 

1914-15 

1918-19 

11 0 

17 1 

1919-20 

1923-24 

11 2 

17 1 

1924-25 

1928-29 

11 0 

19 4 

1929-30- 

-1933-34 

12 1 

19 G 


Percentage increase 

1 

21 0 

11 1 


-^Season and Crop Eeport of the United Provinces, 19^7-28 
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(c) Fluctuations and trends Tlie trend of wheat cultivation 
during the next few years is difficult to forecast with accuracy The 
only area likely to extend its wheat production is Sind According 
to the latest information the ultimate area anticipated is just over 
2 5 million acres of wheat but as this is not expected for some 30 
years after the opening of the Snldrur Barrage the full effect of the 
increase should not be felt until after 1960 Since however the 
expansion has been so rapid in the first two years of opening it might 
be safely assumed that there will be an increase of about 75 miUion 
acres in the next five years So far as Northern India is concerned, 
an estimate of 25 million aeies has been put forward by the Central 
Board of Irrigation as representing a likely increase in irrigated 
wheat during the same period while m other parts of India no great 
change is anticipated This takes no account of the Haveli project 
which may lead to an increase in the wheat area in the Punjab after 
1940 It seems reasonable to anticipate an increase of about 3 per 
cent in the total wheat area during the next five years 

(2) Production 


(a) Method of estimation. The estimate of annual production 
of each crop is based on the formula, area X standard yield X seasonal 
condition factor In the temporarily settled areas where the basis 
of assessment for land revenue is revised periodically, e g , the Pimjab, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, the first factor, 
namely, area, is known ivith reasonable accuiacy The second factor, 
namely, standard yield, is not known Vith the same degiee of accu- 
racy, since it is frequently based on old and doubtful data The 
effect of seasonal conditions is the most difficult to gauge as under 
the present system reliance is placed on the opinions of Ihe local 
patwahs and village chauhidars or thanadais 


The estimate of standard yield is undei stood to lepresent the 
average outturn on average soil in a year of average character as 
deduced from tlie information obtained from experiments made up to 
the peiiod undei review Bevisions are made from time to time m 
the standard figures and the following table shows the changes, if 
any made m certain provinces for each ciuinqueniiium since 1911-12 

Standard yield ^ 


(lb per acre ) 


Qumqucnnmm eiidmg — 


1911-12 

1916-17 

1921-52 

1926-27 

1931-33 



United 

Central 

Bibar 

Punjab 

Prov- 

Prov- 

and 

inces 

inces 

Orissa 

726 

1,050 

600 

984 

791 

1 050 

600 

984 

856 

1,050 

GOO 

984 

795 

1,050 

577 

984 

791 

1,000 

548 

984 


*Qli:nqueiiiiia] Eeport on the Average Yield per Acre, 1931-32 


f tiriigated only 


Smd t 


1,340 

1,366 

1,032 

930 

937 
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It will be observed that no change was made in the standard 
yield of the United Provinces for 20 yeais and of Bihar foi 25 years. 
In the latter piovmce particularly the standard yield appears to be 
based on'mfoimation which is quite out of date but experiments on 
a method of random sampling are at present being earned out 

There is no le venue staff in the distiicts of the peimanently 
settled pi evinces of Bengal and Bihai and the difficulties of estimat- 
ing the correct seasonal factor are much gi eater than in the tempo- 
rarily settled areas An investigation earned out in 1934"' indicated 
the need foi, all-India statistics and for a new system of reeordmg 
the aiea under crops and estimating the jueld in the aieas under 
permanent settlement Outside peimanently settled aieas it was 
found that the existing methods appear to answer adequately for 
assessing land levenues for which purpose they weie primarily 
designed, “ but for othei purposes Ihej* are known to be quite 
unieliable in most cases 

The aeeuiaey of the official estimates of yield aie not infiequently 
legarded as questionable by a large section of the tiade As an 
example of official scepticism the Punjab Season and Crop Report of 
1922-23 may be quoted 

“ The difficulty hovever, lies in the fact that vhile we have 
a veiy accuiate knowledge of the acreage the estimate 
as to the vield must be aeeepted vith considciable hesi- 
tation The principal expoiting firms, for example, get 
faiily good lesults by assuming that the wheat outturn 
IS 33 pei cent greatei than the official estimate ” 

The Punjab Marketing Repoit written in 1935-36 ref ei ring to 
the above extract, states that theie is no reason to suppose that con- 
ditions have veiy much changed since those lines weie wiitten 

The bulk of available evidence seems to indicate that official 
estimates continuously understate the amount of production Little 
allowance seems to have been made for the extensive cultivation of 
impioved varieties and the largei areas under iriigation in recent 
yeais It would appeal that the method of computing the official 
estimates should be subjected to dosei scrutiny in some cases In 
Delhi, foi examjile it was found that the annual foiecasts of yield 
weie based on the aiea devoted solelv to wheat and that mixed 
crop ” aieas on which vheat is sown along with bailey oi giam weie 
not taken into considei ation For this leason and also on account 
of the fact that conieision was being done at the late of 28 maunds 
to a ton (instead of 27 2) the official estimates weie found to fall 
consistently shoit of Ihe actual yields of wheat in the province The 
underestimation woiked out to an aveiage of oA’-ei 10 per cent but 
m ceitain yeais it was ovci 19 pei cent and 28 per cent 

The impiovemeut of vheat production statistics was discussed 
at its fiist meeting in Slav 1936 W the Wheat Committee appointed 


’'A Scheme for the Economic Censns of India — ^Boirley and Eoheitson 
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by the Impel lal Council of Agiicultiirai Hesearcli It was pointed 
out that in the case of Biliai, a jiait of which is undei iieimanent 
settlement, the crop foiecast figuies were most unreliable A 10 pei 
cent check made theie recent^ on tlie eslimates for sugaicane dis- 
closed a seiious understatement which amounted to a 100 per cent 
dispaiity 

The ammxvan system for computing yields is based on the 
numbei of annas in the rupee and is the traditional method used in 
India The number of annas taken to lepresent 100 vanes in 
dilfeieiit pioMiices and ranges fiom 12 to 16 Oidinarily a 16 anna 
crop would be legarded as a bumper one, the normal bemg considered 
as from 12 to 14 annas 

The s;ystem does not appeal to be altogether satisfactory and 
the general tendency is to undei estimate yields even if the eiop is 
normal oi aieiagc The tendency to underestimate aiises from the 
desiie of the agiicultuiist to put as low a figure as possible on his 
crops when the local patiLax i oi i aped ax makes his regular enquiries, 
as it IS on pioduction that Goveinment eventually bases the assess- 
ment of land levenue One witness before the Boyal Commission on 
Agiiculture in India stated that in his expeiienee the tapeclax' usually 
puts dowm 8 annas as a safe figure for Ins leturns t 

Anothei factoi influencing the accuiaey of these letuins is the 
efficiency oi otherwise of the leportmg agencies, and the general 
opinion seems to be that little reliance can be placed on estimates 
based on piimarv matciial collected as at present 

• Tile Wheat Committee after reviewing the present defects in the 
system resolyed to recommend aU the proyinces to undertake a system 
of carefully planned randomised ciop cutting experiments over a 
number of years with a view to a complete levision of the existing 
standard yields A small sub-committee is being appointed to con- 
sider the data available and to leport on the methods to be adopted 
so that some uniformity of procedure be attained as far as piaeticable 

(b) Yield pex acre Variations in yield occur from year to year 
m every district OAving to seasonal factors Agiicultiiial practice 
also affects the yield For example, in the Cential Provinces, in 
those parts wdieie wheat is soVn as a second crop aftei paddy, the 
yield IS consideiablv less than when soirn as a mam crop 

The normal yield per acre iirimarily depends upon whethei the 
crop is iriigated oi uniriigated The effect of irrigation on wheat 
yields IS seen from the followung table giving the latest published 
data! relating to the standard yields under irrigated and unirrigated 
conditions in certain provinces 

"Village accountants — The former is the term used in the Punnab and the 
United Provinces, the latter in Sind 

tGr S Henderson-— Minutes of Evidence of the Eoyal Commission on Agn- 
cultare Vol I, Pait 2 

■"Quinquennial Eeport on the Average Yield pci Acie, 1931-32 
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standard yield foi iirigaied and umrngated areas 

(lb per acie ) 

Irrigated Unirrigated 


967 572 

1,200 800 

937 734 

1,250 510 

It may be observed that m Bihar and Orissa where the total 
irrigated area in 1934-35 was a little over 300,000 acres no separate 
computation is made in lespeet of irrigated land , similarly, in the 
Central Piovmces wheie iiiigated wheat repiesents only about 1 3 per 
cent of the crop 

The standard yields of iriigated and umrngated wheat vary 
fiom oue area to another For example, in the Hissar distiict in the 
south-east Punjab which is noted for the capricious natuie of its 
annual rainfall, the standard outturn of irrigated wheat is reckoned 
at 1,000 lbs per acre and umrngated at only 400 lbs In the rich 
Jullundur Doaba tracts including the Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana 
districts, the normal yields of umrngated land aie lelatively high 
and range from 680 lbs to 720 lbs per acre as against 1,000 lbs for 
iingated wheat In the United Provinces where the lainfall is 
heavier the standard noimal yields on both irrigated and unirrigated 
lands are higher than in the Punjab, but the ratio which they bear 
to one another is much the same 

In spite of the higher standard yield per acre on irrigated land 
there does not appear to be any direct relation between the aveiage 
yields and the relative proportion of iriigated and umrngated land 
in di ff erent p!rovinces The following table shows the average yield 
of ‘wheat in certain provinces and States based on the estimated 
average annual outturns of the period 1925-26 to 1934-35 

Average yield of wheat 
(lb per acre ) 


Punjab 

738 

Smd 

593 

Umted Provinces 

786 

Hj’-derabad 

231 

Central Provinces 

444 

Gwalior 

458 

Bihar and Orissa 

882 

Central India 

382 

Bombay 

447 




The estimated outtunis are consistentlj’- highest in Bihar and 
lowest in Hyderabad, where it is piedommantly a “ diw ” crop 
Although the -proportion of irrigated wheat in Bihar is lower than 


Punjab 

United Pi evinces 

Sind 

Bombay 
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in the Punjab or tlie United Provinces, the high yields leportcd by 
the lonner province may possibly lie due to the ehect of tlie frequent 
floods to^viiich Bihar is periodically subjected and the consequent 
lenewal of rich deposits of silt 

It might be assumed that oving to the legularity of the water 
supply in nngated aieas and the dependence of unirrigated land 
on the vagaries of the monsoon theie would be a much greater degiee 
of stabilitv in the avciagc yield per acre fiom one year to another 
on the irrigated land, but the flguies available in the Punjab, which 
IS the only piOMiiee maintaining full details for the two types of 
land, seem to indicate that the cxli ernes of %ariatioiis aie almost as 
great on nngated as on uninnifated land The follomug table shovs 
the aveiage yields on both tjjies of lands iii the Punjab during the 
jears 1924-25 to 1931-35 


Avoarjc yield on hoih types of land m the Punjah 


(lb pel acre ) 




1 

Average 

Mininimn | 

]Ma\innini 

Irrigated 

913 

1 

691 1 

1 

1 064 

Unirrigated 

4-5] 

1 

1 

383 ! 

1 

578 


The ■variations m yield on the nngated land laugc fiom more 
than 16 pei cent abo\e to over 24 per cent below the aveiage and 
on uniirigated land the extremes -uere 28 pe’ cent above and 15 per 
cent below It mav Ije observed, hovevei, that the low figuie for 
irrigated land is mainly due to the verv bad year of 1927-28 when 
the ciop suffeied seveiely fiom lust and smut and also fiom dust 
stoims and hail storms, which appaiently did more local damage in 
the nngated canal colonies than in the umriigated districts so that 
although the average on the iriigated land that j'ear was very much 
reduced that on unirrigated land vas little ailected 

The estimated annual aveiage Auelds pei acie of wheat thiough- 
out the whole of India duiing the past decade have been as 
follows 


Averaae annual yield in India f 


1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


nb pei acre ) 


Average 


639 

1930-31 

642 

1931-32 

542 

1932-33 

602 

1933-34 

741 

1934 35 


Average 


648 

598 

642 

581 

632 


^Season and Crop Bej)Oit of the Punjab 

•iPstimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India 
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Compared with the five-year pre-war average outturn of 724 lb 
(1910-14) the average yield in more leceut yeais appeals to have 
deei eased, but wliether this i eduction is real or only apparent depends 
mainly on the accuracy of the official estimates as pieviously referred 
to For comparative pui poses the following statement gives the 
estimated average yields of wheat per acre in the mam producing 
countries 

Approximate yields in certain countries 
(lb per acre ) 


Average 1924- Average 1909- 
1933 1913 


846 852 

972 1,188 

714 708 

780 594 

1,146 1,110 

636 612 

636 724 


Yields of durum wheat The aveiage yield in the Central 
Provinces is reported to be in the neighbourhood of 400 lbs per acre 
and may be taken as fairly typical of the durum producing tracts in 
Central India and Bombay In the Deccan, howevei, where yields 
are rather loiver, an average of 300 lbs per acre would probably not 
be far off the mark 

(c) Total quantity A detailed statement of outturns in the 
mam producing aieas is given m Appendix I The shaie of each 
province is illustiated in diagram on page 2, and the following 
table summarises the position of the more important aieas 

' Aveiage pioduction 1925-26 to 1934-35 



1 

Percentage 

1 



of total 

Percentage 


Million 

production 

of All- 


tons 

in Biilish 

India 



! India. 

production 

British India — 




Punjab 

2 9 

38 6 

31 2 

United Proviiices 

2 6 

34-8 

28 0 

Central Provinces 

7 

9 2 

7 5 

Bombay 

3 

4 2 

3 2 

Sind 

2 

2 6 

2 1 

Others 

8 

10 6 

8 6 

Total British provmces 

7 5 

100 0 

80 6 


United States 

Canada 

Anstraba 

Argentina 

Europe 

Russia 

India 
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Indian States — 

Central India States 
Gwalior 
Hyderabad 
Punjab States 
Others 

Tolal Indian States 


jMiIJion 

tons 

Percentage 
to total 
production 
in Indian 
States 

i 

Percentage 
of All-India 
production 

3 

16 7 

3 2 

3 

16 7 

3 2 

1 

5 6 

1 2 

4 

22 2 

4 3 

7 

38 8 

7 5 

1 8 

100 0 

19 4 


As in the case of the area under wheat the estimated production 
has not vaiied by moie than 10 per cent either way save m one 
exceptional year, IDBQ-SOj when in spite of a less than average 
acieage, the crop, favoured by ideal weather conditions, exceeded the 
average by almost 20 pei cent 

It will be observed tliat the average pioduction of wheat m the 
Punjab and the United Piovmces accounts for about three-fifths of 
the Indian crop and represents a greater proportion of the total 
pioduclioii tlian of acreage This appears to be due to the higher 
yields pel acie obtained by irrigation The tiend of production in 
the United Provinces is, however, apparently not keeping pace with 
the increase in acreage 


(3) QuANTPli RETAINED BY CtJLTIVATOnS AND IN THE VILEAGES 

Dm mg the couise of this survey it was found very difficult to 
determine uith any degiee of piecision the amount actually retained 
m the Milages of any district oi province The various degrees of 
indehtedne^-s. foi example, caused most of the cultivatois to hand 
o^el ^aIylng proportions of their gram to cieditoxs soon after 
hai\est Enquiiies m the Delhi area show that about one-third of 
those vho veie questioned paited with practically all their wheat 
directly to the village haimja in payment of debts inclined m the 
])ieMoiis lear, and 40 per cent had no suiplus at all to sell In some 
caves they even had to obtain wheat from the Milage hanv/a either on 
eiedit or hv selling othei pioductssueh as gram or barley 

Othci elemenK added to the difilcultv of gauging how much of 
the crop is retamed m the village In some distiiefs the custom of' 
paMnent m kind is pievalcnt for hariest labour and other s^'rviees 
In the United Provinces tlie amount paid out m kind on acrnunl of 
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laboui ciiuoiuitb to about 10 pei cent ol which half is ou account of 
lidivGstiiig It IS cilso tlic piciciicG to psy tli6 villsgG iion-smitii, 
carpciitei, swecpei, etc , in kind, and apait iiom that, in many 
districts cnUnatoi '3 aie accustomed to baiter i\heat with vendors of 
vegetables, salt, spices, v earing appaiel, etc 

The size of the holding also has a gieat deal to do with the 
percentage retained The Provincial Marketing Officer, United Pro- 
vmces, lepoits ceitam results of an examination affecting about 
80 diherent holdings The amount retained on holdings over 15 acies 
"was appal ently only 25 per cent On holdings between 5 and lo acres 
the proportion was about 50 per cent , but on smaller holdings the 
percentage ivas over 60 Similar enquiries in the Punjab show that 
m Lyallpui wheie about 90 per cent of the holdings are over 10 
acres the quantity kept for local consumption was less than 35 per 
cent, but in Attoek where about 18 per cent of the holdings are 
under an acre the quantity retained was almost 68 per cent, and in 
Ferozepur where the number of small holdings was larger the percent- 
age retained ran to a much higher figure 

Another factor which influences the amount of wheat retained 
IS the comparative value of the local production of other food giains 
such as gram bailey, maize and rice The effect of this factor is 
particulaily evident m Bihar where paddy is an important crop and 
the quantities of bailej’- and giam are each as great as the total 
amount of wheat It is not surprising therefore to find that the 
amount of wheat sold is very high and the percentage retained is 
relatively low 

Owing to the operation of all these factors the percentage 
retained varies considerably from district to district within a pio- 
vmce For example, an analysis of conditions in the United Pro- 
vinces shotvs that in the western districts the proportion retained is 
only about 40 per cent , in the central districts this rose to over 
50 per cent , and m the eastern districts to a very much highei 
figure 

As a result of all these variations, owing to the interaction of 
different factors, the following estimates must be regarded as a 
reasonably approximate guess for practical purposes, of the amount 
retained in the cultivators’ village for all purposes including seed 
The balance may be regarded as the amount available for sale 

It seems that the highest pioportion of the crop is retained in 
the villages of the Punjab and «fairiTnii where the figure is about 
60 per cent In the dense wheat growing area in the north of the 
Central Provinces about 70 per cent of the crop is ordinarily 
retained, moie than half bemg for domestic consumption and tlie 
remainder for servants and hired labour In the central parts of the 
province where less wheat is grown only about 40 per cent is retained 
Taking the piovince as a whole somewhere between 55 and 60 per 
cent of the wheat crop remains m the villages In Patiala mainly 
owing to maize, gram and barley being used to a fairly large extent 
in the diet, the percentage of wheat letained is about 50 and in the 
United Provinces, although it vanes considerably from east to west, 
as already referred to, somewhere between 50 and 55 per cent of the 
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total crop IS retained In Bihar, on account ot the various factors 
mentioned above, the amount retained is a little moie than one-thud 
Ihe figure is about the same in Bind owmg to the fact that Wheat 
theie IS regarded as an important cash crop In Bengal retention is 
about 50 per cent^ In Assam wheat is grown only in small patches 
and IS hardly sufficient to meet the producers’ requirements so that 
little or none is sold In Madras wheie the crop is also relatively 
unimportant, about one-third of it is retained in the village and 
a similar proportion in Kasbinii In Rajputana and in Gwalior less 
than 25 per cent is retained and in the Central India States 
generally the figures are higher In Bhopal, for example, 50 per 
cent IS retained, in Narsingarh about two-thirds and in Rangarh 
thi ee-f ourths In Baroda and Hyderabad where wheat does not 
form the staple food of the cultivators, it becomes a cash crop of 
some impoitance and only about 10 per cent is retained The local 
eultivatois apjiear to sell off practically the whole of their crop, and 
when it becomes necessary to obtain wheat for seed or domestic use 
they purchase or boirow fiom the hamyas 

Making allowance for all these varying percentages and also for 
rhe amount of wheat giown in the different districts, it would appear 
that approximately 4 25 million tons or forty-five per cent of the 
total crop grown in India is letamed in the eultivatois’ village Of 
this, about 1 25 million tons represents seed requirements, the balance 
being for domestic consumption, barter, payment m kind foi hired 
labour, etc 

It may be observed that practically none of the wheat retained 
IS used for stock feed except m Sind where a few of the bigger 
zemmdais feed wheat to their riding horses duiiiig the period June 
to August, when no other feed grain is leadily available In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces also wheat is occasionally given 
to a newly calved cow or buffalo and in some of the larger cities, 
e g , Calcutta, Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan), a certain amount of 
wheat IS used as poultry food Apart from these few instances 
wheat IS not ordinarily fed to livestock and the amount thus used 
may be disregarded for all practical purposes 

(4) PEBioDicri); 

The seasons of sowing and harvesting vary considerably In 
normal conditions in the north and north-west where the summer is 
verj>- hot and the winter fairly cold, the bulk of the crop is generally 
sown by the end of NoAmmber but late sowings may occasionally be 
undertaken well into December AVheat grown in the warmer and 
moie humid Gangetic plains of the United Provinces and Bihar is 
ordinarily sown a fortnight to a month earlier than in the Punjab 
Towards the east sowings are progressively earlier In Central India 
seeding is usually over by the end of October or early November, 
while in the Deccan and parts of the Bombay Presidency the crop 
IS sown between September and the middle of October By the 
oegmning of December the entire wheat crop has been seeded 

M'heat takes 3 to 6 months to ripen according to the location and 
variety In the south the growing peiiod is shorter than m the 
porth ' In the Carnatic in the south of the Bombay Presidency and 
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in the Deccan generally, harvesting may begin at the end of December 
and IS at its height in the middle of Febiuary Further north, in 
the Central Provinces and Central India, harvesting is normally in 
full swing by the middle of Maich In east United Piovinces ope^- 
Lions are well under "way by the end of March In the west of the 
United Provinces, where the gi eat' bulk of the local crop is grown, 
in Delhi and m the eastern tracts of the Punjab, harvesting is 
normally at its height towards the end of April but may commence 
towards the end of March and last until the middle of May In the 
lemamder of the Punjab and northern Smd harvesting is generaUy 
a fortnight later, and in certain parts for example, the hills the 
crop may be harvested as late as June For the great bulk oi the 
Indian crop the height of the harvesting season falls m Apiil and 
May 


Marketing commences with the harvest and as a rule the small 
cultivator is the first to dispose of his produce, while the larger 
farmers are still busj’’ over their harvest In general, the bulk of 
the cultivators’ surplus finds its way to the market during April, 
May and June, and especially in the two latter months The average 
monthly arrivals as indicated by municipal, railway and customs 
records, at a number of large markets in India are shown in Appendix 
IV Conditions in the major producing areas however vary so 
greatly that they are best described individually 


(a) Punjab At the two most important Canal Colony markets 
in the Punjab, viz, Ljmllpur and Gojia, the bulk of the season’s 
arrivals occur in the montlis April, May and June and, on the 
average of fL^yeais, represent over 53 and 55 per dent of the lespective 
totals During the remainder of the year incomings are fairly well 
spread out but receipts aie generally lowest in January and February 
Hecords of the sales of four commission shops, in different districts'*' 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, indicate that more 
than two-thirds of their annual turnover takes place between April 
and June 

(b) 8md. In Sind the crop usually begins to move after the 
middle of April and continues until the mid^e of July when there 
IS a slackening off during the rams After the monsoon the rate of 
movement continues sloiv, but there is a tendency to increase slightly 
between October and December During February and March the 
flow of supplies drops to a minimum With the exception of 
Karachi, for which authentic figures are available regarding rail 
impoits, no other markets in ,S!ind have any arrangement for record- 
ing this data As an indication of the movement, however the 
volume of wheat carried by rail from four of the chief markets t has 
been ascertained This shows that well over three-fourths of the 
surplus moves out from the producing areas between the end of April 
or beginning of May and the middle of July 

(c) Vmied Provinces. The average receipts for the past three 
yeais at eight important markets^ in the United Provinces show that 

''^Pindi, Bahauddm, Anfwala, Jaranwala, Gojra 

IJTawabshali Dadu, Sliahdadkot, Mirpurkhas 

tMeerut, Ahgaah, Najibabad, Bareilly, Lucknow, Pyzabad, Benares. Jhausi ♦ 
L224ICAB 
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the immediate post-harvest months of April, May and June are the 
busiest months of the season, foi about 40 per cent of the total 
annual receipts are registered m that quarter The pioportion in 
the four months including July is nearly half the annual total 
August and September shoiv the lowest activity 

(d) Delhi In Delhi Province the period April to June shows 
consistently heavier movements nt wheat than any other three 
consecutive months, excepting m 1931 when imports during December 
were abnoimally high foi that period of the year The volume of 
road traffic to urban Delhi in 1933 and 1934 has been calculated by 
deducting lail imports fiom the total quantity of wheat knovni to 
have been received within municipal limits The difference which 
may be taken as an index of the movement of locally groun iilieat 
from the field to the niaiket shows that in 1933 moie than a half of 
the total receipts by road occurred duiing the four months from 
March to June, and in 1934 road traffic for the same period accounted 
for as much as two-thirds ot the whole year’s receipts 

(e) Bihai and, Oiissa In Bihar marlcets ariivals are highest 
in May, and in the four months April to July over 55 per cent of 
the supplies are marketed During the rams owing to the difficulties 
of rural tiansport the rate of marketing is slow but rises again during 
November and December 

(/) Central Piovince^ In the Central Provinces about 75 per 
cent of the surplus is marketed by the end of June At Eajnand- 
gaon Gunj ovei 57 per cent of the average annual arrivals of five 
years (1931 34) was received between March and May 

{g) Bombay Piesidency In the southern districts of Bombay 
Piesideney the largest market arrivals are between Pebiuary and 
May This is about two months earlier than in the north where 
the flow of supplies is greatest fiom Apiil to June The proportion 
of the crop handled during the three or four post-harvest months is 
high in all parts of the province It was ascertained from the trade 
at SIX important centres” that from one half to four-fifths of the 
total annual arrivals into those markets weie disposed of during the 
three or four months immediately following the harvest It was also 
observed that in the south of the province the proportion handled 
during these months, although large, was rather less than m the 
north 

(h) Geneial All the evidence indicates that between 50 and 
60 per cent of the total supply is marketed soon after harvest, from 
the beginning of April until the middle of July before the monsoon 
interferes with the free movement of produce in the interior 

The two branches of the monsoon normally break in the south 
of Bengal and on the Malabar Coast by about the middle of June 
Bainv weather gradually spreads inland and northwards reachino- 
the Piiniab usually about the first half of July By the end of 
September the rainfall over the greater part of the wheat growing 
area has practically ceased Throughout the interior during these 

“Ahmedabad. Nasik, Ahmednagar, Lasalgaon, Bijapur, Dharwar 
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three months the "weather disorganises the free movement of produce* 
AVheat, if exposed to ram during transit, deteriorates rapidly This 
dangei is greatly minniubed viien goods aie consigned by lail, but 
owing to a geneial lack of suitable protective material, cultivators 
and others moving Avheat hy bullock cart inn grave risks of damaging 
their goods Duiing the monsoon the inadequacy of ruial communi- 
cations ako restiicts the fiee movement of wheat Metalled roads 
are i datively few and the great majorit}’’ of village roads are merely 
tracks winrirng through the fields These resemble quagmmes in the 
rams and aie often impassable to bullock carts and moie so to motor 
lorries On that account so long as the weather is inclement it is 
difficult for supplies to reach the n)ajority of upcountry assembling 
markets from the villages Country whole-sale markets m all the 
wheat aieas are lendered almost inactive, although the retail trade 
continues at all seasons Notices such as “ market closed ownng ta 
lam ” or “ no quotation owing to lain ” appear fiom time to time m 
the quotations of the daily press In the maikets where prices are 
legistered by local trade associations or by a co-operative society, such 
as the Okara Zamindars’ Co-operative Society in the Puniab these 
words fiequentlj’’ appear m the records during the rainy season, some' 
times on thiee or four consecutive days 

The number of caits brmgmg Nvheat to Gwalior market, for 
example, ma}* be taken as an index of the diect of monsoon condi- 
tions Tile following table shows that a total of 5,295 and 5,973 
carts each cairymg between 16 and 20 maunds of wheat entered 
Gwalioi m 1933 and 1934 lespectively Each year about two-thirds 
of this traffic occurred between April and June, but the significance 
of the data lies in the decline in imports from July to October The 
number of carts arriving between July and September 1933 was only 
3 per cent of the total, and in 1934 less than 4 per cent 

At rivals of wheat in Oivalior market 
(In carts of 16 20 maunds each ) 


Month 

1933 

! 

i 

1934 

Month 

1933 

1934. 

January . . 

I 

291 

467 

July 

47 

140 

February 

202 

562 

August 

39 

35 

March 

205 

191 

September 

53 

40 

April 

! 

959 

1 

905 

October 

1 

89 

69 

May 

1 

1,758 

j 

2,197 1 

1 

1 

1 November 

1 

606 

225 

June 

699 1 

1 829 

1 

1 December 

547 

313 

Annual total 

1 

' i 

1 

[ 

1 1 

» • 

1 

5,295 

5 973 


L224IGA-B , , o2 
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Traffic by rail, river and sea does not contract to the same degree 
as road traffic in tbe monsoon For example, during the wettest 
months of the year the volume of shipments of wheat by sea from 
Xarachi to Bombay is unaffected and forms a very high proportion 
of the annual movement as will be seen from the following table 

Shipments of wheat from Karachi to Bombay 

(Tons ) 


1 

1932-33 

j 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 * 

i 

July-September 

22,646 

23,611 

28,758 

12,945 

Remainder of year 

30,661 

i 

45,460 

37,421 

7,878 

Total 

63,207 

69,061 

66,179 

20,823 


*Apnl to December onlj 

Receipts of wheat by rail into Karachi from Sind and tlie Punjab 
are also very considerable throughout the monsoon period Accord- 
ing to a five years’ average of monthly arrivals (Appendix IV) the 
quantity imported between July and September is nearly two-fifths 
of the total annual imports Other instances bf rail and steamer 
traffic being relatively unaffected by the monsoon are given in the 
same Appendix In Bihar although precise figures are not available 
Ti'ver tiaffic, chiefly by country boats, is reported as being at its 
heaviest during the monsoon months of July and August 

In the post-monsoon period the cultivator gets busy m October 
and November with the preparation of the land for and rhe sowing 
of the lahi or spring crops, e g , wheat, barley, gram, etc , and in the 
harvesting of the hharif or autumn crops such as maize Conse- 
quently the movement of such wheat as is left in the village or on 
the holding after the monsoon is dependent on the size and condition 
of the kharif crop and the prospects of the rabi crop 

Later on during the cold season there is a distinct tendciiej’’ for 
the demand for wheat products to increase and most of the large 
mills are consequently busier during the autumn and early winter 
than at other periods of the year (Appendix V) Exports of 
whc.it to consuming centres from the wholesale markets which 
commonly hold large stock tend to rLse after September and continue 
at a fairly high level throughout the early winter months Much 
of this movement is, however, by rail between one wholesale market 
and another, for the bulk of the crop has already left the farm or 
village in the post-harvest months before the monsOon At Hapur, 
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for example, a typical storing centre in the Western United Pro- 
MucGb, an examination of monthly rail expoits for three years 
(1932-33[1934-3'5) indicates that the period May to August has 
piartically no export worthy of note In September theio is a 
sudden jump to about 1,000 tons In October this figure is almost 
doubled and during the ensuing five months from November to 
jMaich exports use steadily to a peak m February in which month 
the quantities expoited dm mg 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35 were 
rouglily 6,500, 10,300, and 6,100 tons respectively In March 

despatches begin to tail off until they drop back in April almost to the 
pievious Septembei figuies 

(5) Qualities and i-irnEs 

Between 1906 and 1909 some 37 separate botanical varieties of 
wh^at were identified by the Howards of which ten belonged to the 
sub-species Ti iticum durum, two to Tniicum turgtdum, one to Tnticum 
dicoccum, SIX to Tnticum compactum and the remaining eighteen to 
Tnticum vulgare, the last named species embracing the greatei portion 
ol the wheats grown in India An examination (to which more 
detailed reference will be made later) of nearly 1,400 commercial 
samples drawn from all parts of the country m 1935 and 1936 shows 
that no great change has taken place in the geographical distiibution 
of wheats in India during the intervening years, except that in 
Northern India the cultivation of red wheat has declined lu favour 
of the white variety, while the area in Madras has diminished con- 
siderably The two mam kinds of wheat grown in India are those 
belonging to the milqare and dwum sub-species A third type 
{Tnticum dico^ccum) referred to as Spelt in some recent publications, 
IS found m the Bombay Presidency and to a very small extent in 
Madias and Mysore Dwarf wheats {Tnticum compactum) were 
foimerly cultivated on a fairly large scale m the south and souih-west 
Punjab but the production of this species appears to have declined and 
IS at all events of no Special commercial importance 

{a) Geographical distribution {i) Tnticum viilgare These 
arc the common wheats used m large quantities by the milling 
industry for the manufacture of flour {maida) and ata They are 
giovm extensiv’'ely under irrigated and unirrigated cbnditions m 
the important alluvial tracts which extend over the greater portion 
of Smd, the Punjab, Kajputana, the United Province^, Bihai and 
Bengal Both awned and awnless types are grown, the foimer 
being preferred m many areas as they are less liable to attack by 
buds wild pig, deer, etc The grains aie usually of medium size 
and may be white or red while the kernel structuie ranges from 
seit to hard The soft white types are often bright straw coloured 
and aie opaque The endosperm or floury portion of the gi am is 
friable and starchy m appearance The hard types range from a 
greywh white to dark amber in colour and are generally translucent^ 
When cut the fracture is smooth and glass-like 

While the species Tnticum vulgare greatly predominates 
throughout the main wheat producing areas m Noithern India 



whiclL extend from Smd in the west to Bengal in the east, it is 
also extensively cultivated in the dense wheat zone in the north of 
the Cential Provinces and is estimated to form about two-thirds of 
the entire wheat crop of that province 

White ivheats Although soft' and hard varieties grow in 
adjacent tiacts and sometimes even in adjoining fields there is a 
fairly distinct localisation of types Hard or semi-hard white 
wheats of the vidgate species for example are found mainly in the 
Canal Colony areas m the Central Punjab and m North Smd and 
consist largely of impioved vaiieties, such ah Punjab 8-A, which 
ha-\e been developed by isolation and selection from the dcM or 
local types of wheats commonlj’^ cultivated in the province As 
about 36 per cent of the total wheat area in the Punjab now con- 
sists of improved vaiieties, the production, having regard 1o the 
increased yields given by the improved vaiieties, is considcicd to be 
not less than 40 per cent of the total outturn of the province 

Soft and semi-hard wliite v heats are geneially found m the 
central and eastern distiicts, but environmental influences and 
seasonal factois appear to play a large part in detei mining the 
quality and sliuetiire of the gram For instance, under heavily 
iirigated conditions a wheat, such as Punjab 8-A, which would 
normally be classed as^hard, may change its character by developing 
a soft or uneven textuie Durum wheats are not groivn in the 
Punjab to any appieciable extent but a few samples diawn in the 
Canal Colonies area and in the east and south east Punjab were 
found to contain from 1 per cent to 9 2 per cent of duium 

In lecent years hard oi serai-hard wheats have spread m the 
western districts of the United Provinces but Muzaffarnagar dui 
a soft white high-yieldmg wheat of long standing cultivation is still 
extensively grown Chandausi wheat is a semi-hard variety well- 
known to the trade not only in the Umted Provinces but also in 
Calcutta and other large consuming centres in the east of the TJnfled 
Provinces and in Bihar Elsewhere in this province the white wheats 
arc in the mam soft m character but theie are tracts in the central 
parts of the United Provinces around Cawnpore, Lucknov.'^ and 
Barabania as well as areas m the south, e g ,va. the Banda, Ilaniirpur, 
Jliansi and Jalaun districts, where a little hard white whedt is 
produced 

Rather less than half of the Bihar crop is composed of 
wheat of which by far the greater proportion is soft ^ Tim 
predominant improved white variety at present is a semnnard 
wheat Pusa 52 the most useful wheat so far tried m Bihar 

should be noted that the terra “ soft ” is used here m a relative sense 
The soft wheats of the United Provinces and the Central Produces are mellower 
and more starchy than their Punjab counterparts The method of classi ying 
wheats as hard, semi-hard, soft, etc , is of necessity an unsatisfactory one as 
many of the varieties described here are intermediate an character 
also be variable in structure, e g , hard wheats may sometimes have soft stare y 
portions 
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Tile hard white wheat grown in this province may usually be identi- 
fied as Pusa 4 Desi or local types are, however, cultivated to a far 
greater extent than improved varieties 

In the Centra] Provinces soft white wheat is the chief variety 
grown in the upper Nerbudda Valley and in the Saugor, Damoh, 
•iubhulpore and 'Seoni distiicte and about two-thirds of the entire 
production of this province may he so classed 

In Pajputana the area occupied by soft white wheat appears to 
form not more than 10 or 12 per cent of the local acreage In 
the States of Dungarpur and Datia where the proportion of white 
wheat IS greater than in any other of the Pajputana States, the 
peicentages are 20 and 30 only In Central India the piopoition 
of white wheat is rather higher and in the States of Bhopal, 
Khilchipur and Sailana w^hite wheat forms 50, 60 and 50 per cent 
of the respective local wheat crops The production of soft white 
wheat IS very small in Bombay Presidency where it occurs mainly 
as d garden crop m a few of the central districts and in the Carnatic, 
notably in Bijapur The majority of the wheat grown in the 
Presidency is of the duium type and will be referred to later In 
Hyderabad (Deccan) the production of soft white wheat formed 
' only about 14 per cent of the total crop in 1935 

Impi oved wheats As all the improved varieties may be classed 
as white wheats reference to the development of the production of 
these wheats may appropriately be made in this section The total 
I’rea at present under improved wheats in India is about 6 5 million 
acres representing 19 per cent of the total wheat acreage The great 
majority of these wheats are hard or semi-hard and belong to the 
species vulgare The most impoitant varieties now under cultiva- 
tion are Punjab 8-A, 9-D, Pusa 4 and Pusa 12, but soft wheats such as 
Pusa 52 and Pusa 54 are also of considerable importance in Bihar and 
the United Provinces The first named was obtained by isolation 
from indigenous varieties, while Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 are selections from 
similar local growths Pusa 52 was evolved by hybridisation betv een 
Punjab 9 and Pusa 6 Mention should also be made of two new 
types which have recently been evolved in the Punjab and arc now 
being issued for general distribution These are C-518 and C-591 
both excellent hard white oi ambei wheats noted locally for the fine 
‘ strong ” quality of their at a and selling in the Punjab at 5 to 
8 per cent more than the ordinary daia or fair average qualities 
The position in the major provinces is briefly as follows 

Punjab The greatest concentrated area in India under one 
single type of wheat is probably that devoted to Punjab 8-A Much 
of the acreage under this type is to' be found in the Canal Colonics 
of the Punjab* It may be observed that this province contained 
a little over half the total area (6,489,484 acres) in India sown with 
iT'iproved varieties in 1934-35 Punjab 11 is a soft white wheat 
formerly grown in the Punjab on a large scale but it has been prac- 
tically ousted by the better huown 8-A owing to the latter’s higher 

*Lyallpur, Shahpur, SheiTrlmpura, Jhang, Multan, and Montgomery districts 



yield and better quality and is now of little importance as will be 
seen from the following' table 

Area undei • lynproved varieties in the Punjab. 

{Thousand acres). 




Types 


Year 


1 



No 8-A 

No 11 

Others 

1925-26 

834 

625 

10 

1926-27 

917 i 

510 

12 

1927-28 

1,276 

467 

116 

1928-29 

1,752 

252 

96 

1929-30 

1,858 

135 

524 

1930-31 

1 2,292 

76 

80 

1931-32 

2,649 

69 

164 

1932-33* 



l 

1933-34 

2,805 

41 

89 

1934-36 

3,042 

35 

154 


In Sind, Pun 3 ab 8-A is also being grown and it was at one time 
anticipated that when the Suhkur Barrage area was fully developed 
some 100,000 acres would eventually be put under this type of wheat 
Owing, however, to its susceptibility to rust the spread of Punjab 8-A 
has not been an unqualified success in Sind and its subsequent expan- 
sion may eventually falsify original expectations Pusa 111 selected 
from a natural cross in Pedeiation wheat is a high grade wheat 
of good milling quality and has been found suitable for cultivation 
in Sind as it is rust resistent and yields better than Punjab 8-A in 
seasons when rust attack is severe 

Detailed figures of acreages under individual improved varieties 
are not available for the United Provinces The area is estimated, 
however, to have increased from 1 million acres in 1926-27 to 2 45 
million acres in 1934-35 which represents about one-third of the 
total area under wheat in that province Pusa 4 and 12 (selected 
from indigenous varieties) are the main improved wheats of this 
province but Pusa 52 is spreading in the eastern districts The 
cultivation of Punjab 8-A has also extended in the western districts 
of the United Provinces largely as a result of unportations by local 
stock holders ui the large markets Cawnpore 13 and Mnzaffamagar 
hard and soft types lespectively continue to be popular New 
vaiieties such as Punjab 518 and Pusa 111 and Pusa 112 also give 
promise 'of replacing some of the older types 

In Bihar and Orissa the predominant improved variety is Pusa 
52 a soft white wheat, while Pusa 4 aud 12, both hard wheats rank 


•Total area was 2,515,300 acres 
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second and thud The aiea sown with improved seed in 1934-3o was- 
54,342 acres as compared with 54,484 acres in 1933-34 and represents 
lather less than 5 per cent of the total wheat acreage 

In Ceniial Provinces the aiea under improved wheat has expand- 
ed from 135,000 acres in 1926-27 to 572,000 acres in 1934-35 Some of 
the more important improved varieties are hard and semi-hard white 
wlicats of the milgore species known undei the type numbers A112, 
AT 15 and A090 Although the rate of expansion has been relatively 
gi eater than in the Punjab and the United Provinces, only about 
T6 pel cent of the total aiea under wheat is represented by im- 
pioved vaiieties wheieas in the Punjab and the United Piovinces 
the proportion is 36 and 32 pei cent respectively 

The total aiea of improved wheats mostly dunmis in the 
Bomhay Presidency was 42,151 acres in 1934-35, an mcrease of 14 
Iier cent compared with the previous year 

In the North West Frontier Piovince 25,943 acres out of 998,000 
vere under impioved strains mostly Pusa 4 Compared with the 
previous yeai when only 1,523 acies were sown the expansion is 
noteworthy Punjab 8-A, Pusa 111 and Punjab C-518 are being tried 
out in this province Pusa 4 is also being tried out in the Deccan 

Bed wheats Although earlier surveys have shown that red 
wheat was cultivated on a large scale in many paits of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces it would appeal that the area at present 
devoted to red wheat has declined considerably except in Rajputana, 
Hyderabad (Deccan), the Bombay Presidency and possibly to a lesser- 
extent in the east of the United Provinces and m Bihar. 

In formei years red wheat predominated in the eastern Punjab 
and particularly in the Ludhiana, Jullundur and Perozepur districts, 
and it IS interesting to obseive that the two “ futures ” trading 
associations in Ludhiana, are the only ones in the whole country which. 
haA^e a contract solely for red wheat in addition to the white v/heat 
contract While the red ivheat contiact still functions the amoun't 
of forward trading in red wheat “ options ” has declined eon- 
sideT’ably Soft led wheat still occurs on a small scale in many of 
the districts in the north eastern and eastern Punjab but hard reds are 
more commonly found in the Rawalpindi division in the north of 
the province In northern India it is believed that red wheat does 
better than white on poor soil and this probably accounts for its 
being frequently sown as a mixtuie with gram or barley 

Red wheat is grown in the United Provinces, particularly in the 
eastern districts adjoining Bihar, where it forms more than half of 
•the total wheat crop, much of the red wheat area being soutli of the 
Ganges 

All the common red wheats grown in Rajputana lappear to be 
soft, and are cultivated to a marked degree in the north and north 
eastern States of Alwar, Dholpur and Karauli where between 90 
and 100 per cent of the wheat grown locally is red The propor- 
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Ijou falls, however, towards the south and south east of Kajputaua , 
for example, in Udaipur only about 25 per cent of the crop consjsts 
of red wheat, ni Datia 50 iier cent , in Banswara 65 per cent and in 
Bungarpur State 40 per cent. 

In G antral India the production of red wheat, occurs only in 
Indore wheie 20 per cent of the total production is estimated to con- 
sist of soft red types A good deal of soft grained mixtures of* led 
and white wheats are grown m Bhopal, Naisingarh and Rajgarli. It 
should how*ever be noticed that red wdieat is growm m most of the 
wheat tracts interspersed with white in varying proportions In 
those areas in which red wheat is grown, marketed and consumed, 
eg, in Rajputana, or Bihar, the locally grown white wheats contain 
a relatively higher proportion of led grain admixture 

(n) Triticum dicoccum Emmcr wheat is found only in the south 
of India and mainly in the Bombay Presidency Although a number 
of recent publications lefer to this wdieat as “ Spelt ” the original 
classification given by the How aids has been adopted in this report 
The largest pioporlion of emmo is grown as an irrigated ciop in 
Bombay, and its cultivation is also practised, to a small extent only, 
111 Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore and Madras Emmei wras iormeil}’' 
growm on a small scale m the Cential Provinces’*' and appears to 
have been pailially replaced by Jalnha, a dwnm type Its culti- 
vation still peisists however in the Khandwm district and it is used 
bv the cultivators’ families to make vermicelli and semolina and is 
not marketed Emmei is very easily distinguishable from the other 
tvpes of wheat already desciibed The grain is red, hard and 
flinty, slendei and iiointed and is enclosed in the glumes when 
threshed 

(n?) TiiUcnm compactwn Dwarf wheats appear only to be 
giown in the south ivest Punjab, in the Multan division The giains 
are usually white, small and rounded This wheat is mostlv con- 
sumed locally and is not of any commercial impoitaiice 

(ill) Tnticum dwum These are also Icnowm as macaroni 
wdieats The ears aie long and geneially beaided and the grain 
Itself IS long, pointed, hard and flinty Durum wheat has a high 
gluten content and is gieatly prized for the making of semolina 
(snji) and for the preparation of the Indian counterpart of vermi- 
eelh .known in the vernacular' as sewayan] For these reasons it 
fetches a premium of anything up to 20 or 25 per cent overtire 
vidgare types (Chapter HI) 

Durum wheat is usually white oi amber coloured but the red 
variety is of considerable importance in the Hoshangabad, Nagpur 
and Sailana zones m the Central Provinces and rather less so in the 
•extreme south of the United Provinces (Banda, Hamirpur and 
-tJhansi) It is also grown in the Nasik and Khandesh districts of 
dhe Bombay Presidency and in parts of Gujerat Red durum, is 

* Howard and Howard — Wheat in India (1909) 
tSpelt also “ siviavyan ” or “ sewain 
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tultivated extensively in the east central and south-eastern parts of 
Kajputana and forms between 80 and 90 per cent of the production 
of the States of Jhalawar, Tonk and Partabgarh In the neighbour- 
ing States of Banswara, Dungarpur, Udaipur and Datia about 30 
per cent of the local wheat crop consists of this sub-species This 
distribution is somewhat striking contrast to conditions in the noitli 
and north-eastern Rajputana States of Alwai, Dholpur and Karauli 
where soft reds of the vulgaie species greatly predominate and 
dm urns aie not cultivated at all 

White or amber dunini is very largely grown over a belt of 
country which extends across Central India embiacmg the IVIalwa 
plateau and the west of the Central Provinces It foims the gi eater 
poition of the crop in Cential India whereof the States of Dewas, 
Indore, Sailana and Dhar are the mam pioducers The proportion 
of white dm urns to the total w^heat ciop ranges fiom 33 per cent 
in jDhai to nearly 90 per cent in Dewas In Alirajpui and 
Banvani States, however, the proportion of white durum falls to 
12 and 20 per cent of the total ciop while approximately lialf of 
the total production consists of led dmum Besides being of great 
importance in the Bombay Piesidency d^iiums aie also culti\ated m 
most of the wheat aieas in Hyderabad (Deccan) Outside the 
Peninsula durum wheat is seldom encountered A few isolated 
tracts in the Malda and Rajshaln districts in Bengal giow small 
quantities of durum and there is a limited area in the neighboui- 
liood of Sialkot and Gujranwala districts in Northern Puigali 

The total estimated production of dmum wheat m India is 
about 1,150,000 tons Its mam distribution is approximately as 
follows About 1 25 million acres, or roughly 36 per cent of the 
total area devoted to wlieat cultivation m the Central Provinces, 
are estimated to be soivn with this species and the average local 
production amounts to nearly 230,000 tons In Hyderabad 
'^Deccan) the production of wdiite and red dm urns m 1935 amounted 
to about 85 per cent of the crop representing some 132,000 tons In 
Bombaj^ Central India and Rajputana the estimated produetAon of 
dm urns may be leckoned as approximately 386,000, 135,000 and 
140 000 tons lespectively The quantity grown in the south of the 
United Provinces and elsewheie is almost negligible 

(v) General The chief commercial qualities of Indian wheat 
are illustrated on the plate facing page 26 and the map on page 
opposite shows localities m which the vaiious classes of wheat are 
grown and their lelative importance It would appear from the 
distribution of the various kinds that three zones of production define 
themselves fairly clearly 

Taking the sharl)aU<i and the mixtures of white hard, semi-hard 
and soft wheats it wall be apparent that these could be allotted 'the 
urea Sind, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and the Western 
United Provinces as far as a line drawn from Bareilly to Agra 

South east of this line lies the soft wheat area of the Cangetic 
plains embracing the remainder of the United Provinces Bihar 
and North Bengal The soft wheat zone also 'extends into Rajputana 
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and the north of the Central Provinces, but is abruptly cut across) b/ 
a strip of elevated count! y winch mainly produces clurums and which 
crosses Central India from the Manvar Plateau culminatin'^ in 
Bundclkhaiid in the south of the United Provinces In the penin- 
sula durum wheats aie commonest on the black cotton soils of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces 

(&) Tiade deso ipiions A large number of trade ndines aie 
used in the internal vheat trade and it is significant that the most 
vai'K^ated commeicial descniitions aie piobably those which are 
applied to the wheats gioun in Central India and the South gene- 
r^ly In the mam producing tracts in Northern India, paiticularly 
m the Punjab and Sind, onlj' three or four trade names are xecog- 
msed, and while somewhat similar conditions pievail in the Western 
United Provinces the nomenclature tends to become more diverse 
farther east and south 

The fact that there are so few names in the gieat surplus areas 
in Nortliem India indicates that variations between types and 
qualities are not veiy pronounced and the degiee of comparative 
uniformity vhich exists in the crop of those legions finds little or 
no counterpart in other parts of India 

In the southern wheat tracts of Central India, Bombay and the 
Deccan where soil and othei natuial conditions are lesponsible for 
the somewhat wide range of qualities giowu, a complex trade nomen- 
clature has developed -v^iich is by no means free fiom confusion For 
example, the soft or semi-hard vnlqarc types grown m the Aurangabad 
district in Hyderabad (Deccan) are known in the immediate locality 
as poUa (literally “ spotted ” or “ mottled ”) In Jalna an 
adjacent district the same wheat is called ptssi while in Hyderabad 
Citv it IS recognrsed as sliaibaii Another instance may be cited 
White or amber dunnn wheat with a 25 or 30 per cent admixture of 
red grains is known in the Nizam's Teiritory as hathm a teim which 
in the Central Piovinces and Bombay would be applied to red dninm 
only or to dui um carrying a predominating proportion of red grains 

A large number of synonyms also exist particularly in the 
southern legioiis Amber dwiim wheat for instance may be called 
mviidi, mnndia, mundwa or munde in the same province The soft 
white p%ss%, a term in common use throughout Central India and 
Bombay, becomes pissia in the United Provinces In Bihai and 
Bengal dudJim a white wheat is synonymous with dudlii (the word 
derives fiom dndli milk) Kathia, the name generally given to red 
durum m the Central Provinces and m the adjacent districts in the 
south of the United Provinces, becomes Jcathe or hatha m the Bombay 
Presidency Gehun a generic designation covering wheat as a whole 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and in the Eastern Pimiab is 
applied particularly to white or amber dmum in the Nimar district 
in the west of the' Central Provinces, and to mixed durum in the 
Nagpur zone in the east 

(r) Sard and semi-hard white wheats (Triticum vulgare) 
shaihati. The literal translation of this word is '‘of pink colour " 
and when used in the wheat trade m Northern India, as will be clear 
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irom Appendix VI, the term is applied to the superior hard or semi- 
hard white wheats, mainly of the improved varieties, in the Punjab, 
in Sind and in the United Provinces Hence it has gradually come to 
be regarded as an attiibute of superioiity in the North Waini 
sJ'aibafi IS sometimes used in the extreme north of the Punjab to 
describe hard white wheat The description shaihah is also by no 
.means uncommon in the Hosbangabad, Jubbulpore and Satpura wheat 
xones in th© Central Provinces ^^nd has a dose association with local 
improved varieties such as A-115, A-113 and A 0 -90 which a' e similar 
in general characteristics to the Punjab types fiom which they were 
-evolved SharbaU wheat from Sind and the Punjab is shipped 
to Bombay, Calcutta and, to a lesser extent, to Madras and the lerm 
IS well known in those cities, as also in a few parts of the Bombay 
Piesidency adjacent to Bombay port whence ai rivals by sea are 
re-exported to the inteiior by rail 

In Hydeiabad city in the Deccan, contraiy to the most common 
use the term shai bah is applied to the boft white wheat grown in and 
imported from the Aurangabad district in the north west of that 
State More Uian one-third of the wheat area in the Punjab is now 
under improved types of which the production of some nine-tenths 
may be considered as falling within the sliarbati classiheation 
Having regard also to the amount of wheat which qualifies for this 
description in Sind and the United Piovinces and in the Central 
Provinces it may be reckoned that the total amount of wheat marketed 
in India as sharbah is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 600,000 
tons 


Dara is liteially a “ heap ” and since the process of making a 
lieap implies the blending or mixing of several lots of wheat each 
containing varying proportions of foreign matter, red and white, 
hard and soft giain, its nearest eqmvalent is “ fair average quality ” 
In Northern India da/ra is used in contradistinction to sharbuti and 
in many parts it may be prefixed by the name of the market whence 
the wheat comes The practice is very common in the United Pro- 
vinces Merchants who have traded for long periods at certain 
maikets have co-me to recognise the various daras or fan average 
qualities of individual markets The composition of du)a will 
naturally depend upon the predominating characteristics of the 
grain grown in that area In certain tracts where soft white wheats 
predominate, as for example, in some of the western and most of the 
central parte of the United Provinces the local daras must obviously 
possess different characteristics from the daras of Lyallpur or Okara 
in the Punjab Canal Colonies where hard and semi-hard wheats are 
predominant 

When dara contains a larger proportion of white than red 
grains it is known in the Punjab as hhara dara but when the 
peicentage of red is higher it is called lal or mimdi dara On an 
average dara sells about 2 annas per maund, or about 4 per cent at 
-current values, below sharbah although the differences may range 
from 1 to 4 annas per maund The term dara incidentallv is not 
eneounteied anywhere outside Northern India 
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Karachi Baiigla is the description hy which the average type of 
Smd'Pnnjab wheat is known in the Bombay (port) market and the 
name is also recognised in a few of the interior maikets near the 
port This wheat, a mixtnie of hard, semi-hard and soft, is tender- 
able in the “ forward ” or “ option ” market in Bombay and is 
pojjiilar with the local milling mdustiy 

Chandansi is the name given to the semi-hard white wheat grown 
in the locality of the town of that name in the west of the United 
Piovinees It is regularly quoted in the Calcutta market where it 
maj’’ fetch a premium ranging fiom 1 to 3 annas pei maund over 
fair aveiage quality, Cawnpore or Punjab wheats It is inteiesting 
to observe that this tiade name also occtiis m Udaipur and Partabgarh 
in Eajputana and its application to the relatively small quantities of 
semi'haid wheat gioun in those States would seem to imply that at 
some time or othei seed has been imported by members of the Marivari 
community trading in Chaudausi whose homes are m those parts of 
Rajputana 

In Baroda, on the other hand, a type of soft white wheat rather 
resembling the Central Provinces’ pissis is Imown locally as - 
chan dim 

Bot IS the local trade name given in the Nagpur area and in the 
east of the Central Piovmces to hard oi semi-haid white wheats 
geneially identifiable as Pusa 4 and Pusa 100 It would appeal also 
that the small amount of Pusa 52 which is still cultivated in the 
locality IS also Icnown as hot As the total amount of wheat estimated 
Ut come under this classification is only about 5 per cent of the produc- 
tion of the Nagpur zone, it will be seen that its commercial importance 
IS very limited 

Pusa IS a recognised trade description foi Pusa 4 gi‘own in the 
Bombay Deccan Its use is purely local In Bihar where Pusa 52, 
a soft white wheat, is the predominant improved variety it is marketed 
as an unclassified wheat Dandi is the name given to the semi-hard 
white wheat grown in Bihar 

Potm (spotted or mottled) is strictly spealang not the designation 
of a class but the description of a defective stiucture in hard or semi- 
hard wheat, Mottling denotes that a poition of the wheat kernel has 
lost its translucence and has become opaque, soft and starchy This 
IS clearly visible and in the southern wheat tracts where hard wheats 
predominate it is regarded as a defect and classified accordingly In 
Bhopal and Baroda the term potta is applied to these unevenly 
structured wheats and the word is also used by tbe trade in Hyderabad 
to describe the soft white wheats grown in the Aurangabad district 
in the north west of that State 

(^^) Soft white wheats {T viilgaie) Piss^t and its variations 
pissia or safed pissia is a widely used trade description applied to 
soft white wheats, throughout Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Deccan as well as in the south of the United Piovmces and 
in the east and south-eastern Punjab In the central and southern 
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wheat tracts the teim in gcneial nse is pmi while farthei north 
the soft white n heats are kiioivni only as pissw or safed p'lss^a. 
Safcd pissia or white pissia is mostly used m the Central United 
Provinces but ptssi is also encountered m the eastern parts of that 
piovince Tlie void apparently oiigmated in association with the 
wheat gionii in the Narbada A^alley in the Central PiOMnces and 
pissi is often undeistood to lefer only to the wheats of the Jubbulpore, 
IloUiangabad and Sat pm a /.ones Fann pi<isi is a classification of 
more oi less local usage only in the Cential Pi evinces and refers to 
the improved soft wheat groun fiom seed produced on government 
faims 01 by selected gioveis to whom pme seed has been issued by 
the Department of Agiicultme 

Safcd gchini, litcialh^ ‘ nhite wheat is a geneial term used 
maml 3 ' in the Western United PioMiices and applied to all soft wheats 
In parts of the Central Pi evinces, however, geliun lefeis only to 
durum wheat Tins will be discussed latei 

Data The use of tins geneial tiade desciiption for fan average 
qualities has ahead}’ been touched on and it only lemains to add that 
the term as used m the United Provinces is always associated with 
mixtures of white and led w'heat in which soft kernels piedominate 
Ga^C) IS another term used as a synonym for dai a in the west of the 
Central Provinces, Eaiputana and Central India’*'' Ghaiidan^i is 
appal ently used in Baioda only as applied to a soft ivhite wheat 
Pot 7a has already been leterred to and is used to describe a 
white wheat of uneven texture in parts of Cential India and the 
Deccan 

Choice 7vh>te Karach7 is the name by which the wheat exported 
abroad through Kaiachi and having its origin in Sind and | or the 
Pnn.-|ab is known in international markets The varietal composition 
of tins trade description is not constant and consists of fair average 
qualities of hard semi-haid and soft w’lieat described under Da) a 
with possibly a sprinlding of sJiardati A tolerance of 30 pei cent 
of red grams is allow^ed under the local export and mills’ contracts 
This coriesponds woth the terms of the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion contract on the basis of which all the wheat exported from India 
to the United Kingdom is sold With the concentiation of the wheat 
export trade in Karachi since the early years of the present century, 
old trade descriptions, such as clul) No 2 for United Provinces soft 
white wheat formerlv shipped from Calcutta, etc, have disappeaied 
and are no longer of any practical significance 

On the whole, choice white Karachi is similar to the type of 
wheat used by the local milling mdustiy and corresponds closely to 
Karachi Bangla, the description given to average quality Smd and 
Punjab wheats in Bombay, the only ditference being that wheat for 
export is dressed over rather more carefully and is somewhat cleaner 
than wheat destined for general use in India 


*It IS interesting to observe that a variant of this word — gajra — ^is used in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) to denote a red durv/m 



(m) Eard oi semt-haid red wheat “ {T vulgare) "^Lal 
kanah This designation is iLsed for hard or semi-hard rod "wheat 
in the Canal Colonies and in the east and south-east of the Punjab 
but desi kanak lefeis to the led hard wheat grown in the noith of 
the Punjab although there is no indication of tins in the literal 
meaning of the -words, for desi signifies local or indigenous Watm 
kmiali has the same significance and appears only to be used in the 
west and south-western wheat tracts of the Punjab Lai dara or 
mundi daia aie tlie names given in noithein Punjab to mixtmes of 
led and wliite wheat when the former piedominates Bhal is a hard 
red wlieat gi own on a small scale only in the north of the Bombay 
Presidency 

(in) Soft led laheats (T mdgare). Desi lal commonly refers 
to soft red wheat m tiie western and central tracts of the Qnited 
Provinces while laha gehun is the trade name used in the east of 
the province Lal pissi is the commonest trade description for soft 
red wheat in Buudelkhand and in the extreme south of the United 
Provinces generally and it is also in common use in the Central 
Provinces Lallca or 'jamah aie trade names indiscriminately used 
in east Bihar to denote the soft and hard red wheats grown in those 
paits The same terms are used in Bengal for soft reds Jogra 
or jofiua refers to Bihar dost or local wheats composed of mutnres 
of hard and soft red and white grams with red predominating 
Wajta 01 hajia literally means soft and is a trade description for 
the red ■^\heat grown in Gujerat, in the noitli of tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency and in Baroda State 

(u) White or amhei dnrimi wheats. {Tmticum dvnun) 
Malwi, a trade description common in Cential India and tlie Bombay 
Presidency, ls the name given to the dm inn grown in j\Ialwa in Central 
India The grains of this wheat are usually laige and of a dark amber 
colour The great bulk of this group is giown in Central India and 
the Peninsula Both amber and led din inns aie produced in the same 
areas although the latter predominate in Rajputana, Bundelkhand, 
Bombay and in the Deccan generally 

Khandwa is the amber durum wheat exported from and through 
the Nimar zone of the Central Provinces and is a description common 
throughout Bombay and in the south of India generally where its 
local form is usually Khanduva The trade description ‘ Khandim ’ 
originates from the railway station of that name situated in the west 
of the Central Provinces on the GIF mam line linking the north 
with the south In the days before the Central India States and the 
Malwa Plateau were joined by lail to the mam system running down 
to Bombay, Khandwa as the nearest station to the upland tracts 
growing durums m Central India became the mam despatchmg centre 
at which supplies assembled by road The name still peibists 
although most of the wheat by which it is known does not come from 
the immediate locality 

■’‘Tlie -word laZ signifies ‘ led ’ and with its variation lal%a is usually pre- 
fixed to the generic terms for wheat such as Tcanalc and gelm/ii In the Punjab, 
lal kanak is red wheat, while in the United Provinces, desi lal and lalia gehun 
have the same significance 
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Bansi IS a tiade description curient thiougliout tlie Central Pro- 
vinces, Deccan and Bombay and in parts of Central India, e g.^ 
Banvani State for bigh grade amber durum wheat The term is 
always associated with the best qualities as regards plumpness, 
general appearance, consistency and hardness Bansi forms about 
30 and 10 per cent of the production in the Berar and Nimar zones 
respectively wliile in Hyderabad over 11 per cent of the 1934-35 
crop was estimated to be of this quality 

Bakshi IS synonymous with dansi but is more commonly used in 
Bombay and the Deccan Both names are often used to denote an 
identical quality of wheat Bakshi is also used in Beiar but it does 
not seem to be m Amgue in nthei parts of the Central Provinces In 
Bombay (Nasih district) it is often customary to prefix the word 
piwla or pivla (yellow) to bakshi to distinguish white or amber 
duoKm fiom the red variety 

J alalia^ is the name given to a somewhat short, thick large grained 
tyiie of yellow or amber wheat, strongly resembling dw urn, found in 
the Hoshangabad, Nimar and Beiai zones in the Central Promnces 
It was at one time the chief crop of the Hoshangabad district but 
since the opening of the railway in 1870 it haS been largely replaced 
by pissi wheat Jalaha may on occasion contain fair percentage of 
kernels belonging to the sub-species vulgai e. The desciiption jalaha 
IS not very widely used save in the Central Piovinces and parts of 
Central India and it should be noted that the wheat thus designated 
IS usually not as regular in texture as durum and contains a iiroportion 
of soft 01 mottled white grains It has been classified in the Central 
Provinces report as belonging to the* sub-species T turgidum but the 
distinction between the turgidum aud duium sub-speci&s appears to 
be difficult to establish in the giain and the Howaids in their book 
“ Wheat in India ” have drawn attention to the very great difficulty 
of distinguishing between members of these two groups as follows 
“ the consistency and shape of the grains in the latter groups so 
closely resemble the former that it is a matter of personal opmion to 
winch of these classes certain wheats may be assigned ” 

Safed kathia or white kathia the word derives from \atha 
‘ hard ’ is the name by which white or amber durum is known to 
the trade in Bundelkhand and the southernmost tracts of the United 
Provinces, in Kotah, Bhopal (Rajputana and Central India 
respectively) and in Hyderabad (Deccan) Elsewhere katJva always 
denotes red durum 

Gehun is a generic term for wheat of all kinds and used in its 
coirect sense in northern India and applies to only a mixture of white 
or amber duium with red, in the Chhattisgarh distiict in the east of 
the Central Provinces In other parts of this province gehun refers 
to red durum only 

Eauia or Rowra is an amber durum grown in the Satpura and 
Nagpur zones in the Central Provinces of which it forms respectively 
some 10 and 30 per cent of the local production The term does 
not appear to be used by the trade outside the Central Provinces 

^Literally ‘ BOmetlung grand ’ 
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It was formerly Imown by the trade name of ‘‘ Nagpur Yellow 
and was exported in the early years of the present century to the 
Mediterranean countries where it was used for Macaroni, Semolina,, 
etc 

Piwla gelnm is mainly used in the Nasik district of the Bombay 
Presidency to denjote the yellow or amber durum grown locally 

Kafhe oi kate is another trade description for the durum gro-\vn 
in the Ahmednagar distiict in Bombay and is mainly current in the 
southern parts of the Presidency, while katlia is the name given to 
a similar type of wheat produced m the Nasik and TCliandesh districts 
ir the same province Sudhe or sudhi is ^usually a mixture of amber 
and red dm'um with the former predominating and the name given 
to the wheat giown in the Ahmednagar district Munde is another 
general name for amber durum grown in Bombay 

Piwla or Pivla literally yellow is either used as a prefix or 
by itself to denote an amber dm torn. It is a general teiai used 
loosely in Bombay and Hyderabad to describe the amber diirums 
grown in the Deccan 

Baudpmi is the trade name by which amber durum containing 
an admixture of about 10 per cent of red durum is known in the 
Bid and Osmanabad districts of Hyderabad An alternatue 
bagad is however in vogue in Nanded and Parbhani districts in the 
same State When the proportion of red durum admixture is 25 or 30 
per cent the same wheat is called kuthia, a term which in the Central 
Piovmces is applicable to red duiums only 

Kony or kalmi is the local name given to the amber durum grown 
in South Sind The quantity produced is very small and is mostly 
used locally for preparmg semolina It occasionally becomes mixed 
in other kinds of white wheats but it is not appreciated by the roller 
mills at Karachi owing to its flintiness and a penalty is imposed in all 
local mill or export contracts, should the percentage of long 
exceed 5 

Gangajali or Kheii are names given to duiums grown in small 
quantities only in the Malda and Rajshahi districts of Bengal The 
local gangajali should not be confused with the gangaiah of the 
Barabanla district in the Central United Provinces The latter 
belongs to the species T vulqare 

In Central India and Ra^putana a very large number of trade 
descriptions for durums exist, as will be seen from the following 
table Most are of local impoitance only and are seldom recognised 
or used outside the confines of the State oi area in winch they are 
current 

Tiade names of uhite oi amber duiums in Baipvtana and Central 

India 

Rajputana 

Safed Katha, Partabgarh DavailJiavi 

Daiatlham Udaipur Pahvant 


Kotah 

Banswara 
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CcN'Tiuii India. 


Inrloro 

. . Khandica 

Bhopal — conid 

„ Moist 


Bombay Pass. 


Kalabal, 


Bxchalgaih. 


Kailna 


Ghaht 


Polia. 


Polta 

I’onk 

. . Katina, 


KaJabal. 


JJhosala, 

Bhopal 

BaialUiani 


Baraam 


Jalaha 


Bansi 


- Bombay Pass 


Kalabal 


DavaWiaiit is piobably a variant of daudlclinm and means 
food for feasts ” thereb}' implying siipeiiority Pakvam is 
deiived fiom pah van meaning “ eoniecUoneiy ’’ and lefeis to the 
suitability of tlie ■wheat for making confectionery In Indore chalu 
IS the local equivalent foi dara oi fair a\eiage quality, while putia 
implies that the wlicat is spotted oi “ mottled ” and that its con- 
sistency is vaiiable 

(vi) Bed d'Wum whcais KaiJna is the name most commonly 
given to red dm inn thioughout Central India and the reninsula, 
while m Bundelkhand the pietix lal (red) is usually added Gehnn, 
as alread}’- stated, is used in the Nimar zone and m the Chhattisgarh 
area in the Central Pi evinces to denote red durum Chawalhata Js 
the trade desciiption given in the Nagpur district to a mixture of 
haura (amber dunnn) and haihm (red durum) 


GaoianP is the name given in Bciai and H-scleiabad to red and 
mixed duium in which red predominates but hagad and gajra are 
also common local terms in Ilydeiabad foi some-what similar qualities. 

Bijapur or hemp) godi lefer to the red durum grown in the 
Carnatic m the southern half of the Bombay Presidency and are 
tiansmuted into cheloguihia or passmal in Madras into which pro- 
•vnnee this wheat is iinpoited fiom Bombav in appieciable quantities 

Ked duium is commonly referred to in Eajputana as lath a, 
occasionally as gehun or lal geliun, and in this respect the local 
inomenclature is somewhat akin to that adopted in the Cential Pro- 
vinces In Indore hliandtva wheat, if tinged slightly red, is known 
as halha In other parts of Central India where red duium is 
grovm, as for instance in Alirajpur and Baiwam, it is known as lal 
hatha and lal respectively 

{mi) Emmei Tiiticum dicoccum This wheat is only found 
in south India and particularly in the Carnatic in Bombay and its 
trade name almost eveiy where in south India as hliapli In Madras 
it IS also called samla. In Hyderabad (Deccan) the common trade 
o'cscription te jod gahu 


^Literally ' Queen, of wheats 
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Summaiy. The following is a sinriTnai'y of the mam 
characteristics lOf some of the more important trade descriptions in 
general nse 

White wheats^ {T. vulgar e). 

Sharhaii 'Small to medium sized, white grains, semi-hard to 
hard, slightly opaque to translucent, containing a low proportion of 
red grains It eonlaiiis less than 25 per cent foreign matter on an 
average Bushel weights range from 61 20 lbs for United Provmces 
sharhatis to 63 79 lbs for the Central Provinces pioduec The 
average biLshel v eight for the Punjab shaihaUs is about 62 25 lbs, 
while the v eight per 1,000 kernels a\eragGs 32 5 grammes Pi olein 
content is not less than 9 pei cent and averages about 9 25 Tlus 
term is in common use in the trade and has a similar kmd of meanmg 
in the following aieas 

(0 Smd, i'll) Punjab, (iii) Western Umted Provinces and 
most of the large consuming centres in Northern India 
including Bihar, vliich import this wheat, (rv) the 
Nerbiida Valley and the Noi'lhein wheat zone of the 
Cenlial PioMiices, (v) Aliiajpui State m Central India, 
(m) a few large consuming centies in the Bombay 
Presidency near Bombaj^ port, and (vii) Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madias ports 

Dai a. Small giamcd mixtuies of hard and soft white 
wheats containing a lelatively gi eater proportion of led grains than 
sliaihaii Usuallr less clean — foreign mallei vanes from 26 per 
cent in the Punjab and 40 per cent m the United Piovunces to 
2 64 in Pajpiitana and not so well filled or plump as the latter 
Bushel V eights lange from 59 95 lbs for Sind to 62 76 foi Cential 
India daia In the Puniab and the United Piovinces the average 
bushel weight is 61 69 and 61 95 lbs lespectively Weights per 1,000 
kernels are variable and less than in the preceding class The aveiage 
for the Punjab is 31 99 grammes, that foi the United Provinces is only 
31 22 grammes, Smd and Bihar are even lower at 29 65 and 30 47 
gi ammes respectively Rajputana fair avei age qualities have a higher 
specific weight and aveiage 34 85 grammes Protein content is also 
vai lable and ranges from 8 58 per cent fior Bengal samples to 10 03 
foi Sind In the Punjab and the Umted Provinces the icspective 
protein values were 9 03 and 8 94 per cent The term is in common 
use thioughoiit Smd and the Punjab, and m the United Provinces 

Choice white Kaiachi Rathei superior to the average clara 
qualities, like practically all the commercial types handled in India 
has no constant vaiietal composition and may consist of varying 
proportions of hard and soft kernels The percentage of red giains 
IS usually below 10 This wheat is generally carefully dressed over 
prior to shipment and contains lon an average less than 1 per cent of 
foreign admixture 

•^Many of the "wheats described possess every gradation in colour ^rom 
white to yellow For convenience they are grouped under the one heading ^white 
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Karachi Bangla Similar m general characteristics to dara 
Average impuiity content over 1 5 per cent Proportion of red grains 
anything up to 20 per cent This term is mainly used in the 
markets of Bombay port to describe “ fair average quality ” Sind| 
Punjab wheats 

P'lssi Bold grained soft white with anything up to 30 to 35 per 
cent of red grain admixture Foreign matter over 2 pei cent 
Average bushel weight over 62 lbs and weight per 1,000 kernels not 
below 37 grammes Central India and Rajputana pissis over 43 
grammes per 1,000 kernels Protein content about 9 25 per cent for 
Central Provinces pissts and about 10 per cent for Central India and 
Rajputana types This term is used in a somewhat similar sense in 
the following areas 

(i) Central Provinces, (n) BundeUdiand, (^^^) Central India, 
(iv) Bombay and Bombay port, {'v) United Provinces, 
and (^)^) Bast Punjab (Pissia) 

Dudhi or dudJna, Small grained soft white wheat with a low 
proportion of red grains Bushel weight 63 40 lbs W eight per 1,000 
kernels 33 22 grammes Protein over 8 5 per cent This teim is 
chiefly ubed in Bihar and North Bengal 
> 

Red Wheats (T vulgare) 

Desi lal Small to medium grained soft red and generally 
containing lather more barley and other food grains than white 
wheat Average bushel weight 61 50 lbs Range of weights per 
1,000 kernels 32 to 33 6 grammes Piotein about 9 per cent This 
trade description js employed mainly in the W estern and the Central 
P'juted Provinces 

Lal pissi Soft red Fairly large gram Aveiage bushel 
weight 64 5 lbs Protein about 8 5 per cent The term is met with 
111 {%) the Central Provinces, and («) Central India (Indoie'l 

Lallca or ,'iamah Small to medium grained soft and semi-hard 
red Bushel weight for Bihar wheat 62 92 lbs , for Bengal 61 33 lbs 
Protein content for Bihar about 10 per cent These descriptions are 
used in (i) Bihar and (ii) Bengal 

Waim 01 l)apa Soft red Small to medium gram Bushel 
weight about 62 5 lbs Piotein content of the Rajputana type 9 20 
per cent The terms are confined to (?) Rajputana (Alwar, 
Banswara, etc ), and (??) Gujerat (Bombay Piesidency) 

White, or amhei wheats {Tuticiim dioum) 

Bansi or lalshi Large bold grained hard and flintv light 
amber colouied wheat containing anything up to 10 oi 12 per cent 
of red kernels Dirt and foreign matter content fa’ilv hi"h ranging 
from an average of 89 per cent m Central India to 1 75 in the 
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Central Provinces P ereentage of other food gram content negligible 
Average bushel weight about 62 lbs bnt ranges from 58 to 64 5 lbs 
Average weight per 1,000 kernels about 41 grammes which compares 
with an average foi slimlah (T vulgme) of only 32 5 grammes 
Protein content between 11 and 12 per cent These tei ms are generally 
used in (^) the Central Provmces Berar and Nimar zones, (n) 
Bombay Presidency, and (^^^) Hydeiahad (Deccan) 

Jalaha Laige thick grained hard yellow or amber coloured 
wheat Structure of the ordinary commercial types is occasionally 
rather variable with a small peiceiitage of semi-haid oi soft kernels 
Other physical characteiistics are the same as hansi. Average bushel 
weight roughly 63 lbs and weight per 1,000 kernels 49 grammes with 
extremes of 43 and 55 grammes Protein content about 11 per cent 
The teim occurs mainly in («) the Central Provinces Berar, Nimar 
and Iloshangabad, and («) Ceiitial India Bhopal 

Khandwa oi Khanduva Very bold grained light to dark amber 
colouied dwium havmc: the same general features as baiibi except 
that the weight per 1,000 kernels is 4 grammes higher than hansi 
being on an average 45 giammes Protein content between 11 and 
12 per cent The terms are mostly used m (?) Khandwa Bombay 
Presidency generally and (?0 Khanduva kladias and South Indian 
States 

Makvi Exceptionally bold large grained daik amber colomed 
durum Bushel weight 64 lbs Weight pier 1,000 kernels 47|48 
grammes Protein between 11 and 12 per cent This trade descrip- 
tion IS well Imown m (?) Cential India, and (??) the Bombay Presi- 
dency 

Piwla, pivla, peela Large grained vellow d,nrums. Impurity 
content model ately high Average bushel weight about 62 lbs range 
from 61 to 63 lbs Average weight per 1,000 kernels about 42 
grammes Protein between 10 and 12 per cent These terms are 
synonymous and appear only to be used in the Bombay Presidency 
and Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Katlie or hatha (Same general characteristics as piwlo 

Kony or hdhra Usually of dark ambei colour Medium bold 
grams Average impurity content about 5 per cent Average bushel 
weight about 61 lbs Weight per 1,000 kernels 42 giammes Protein 
content 10 per cent Mostly used in Sind 

Wadanah"^^ Comparatively small to medium sized rather long 
and slender amber grains Low impurity content below per cent 
Aveiage bushel weight about 60 lbs "Weight per 1,000 kernels 35 
grammes This woid is encountered onlv m the Punjab Sialhot 
and Gujianwala 


^Corruption of wada JcanaTc (large -wheat) 
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Red wheats (T durum) 

Katlma oi hatha The Cential Tndian types are large bold 
grained hard and flinty Average dirt content fairly high 1 7 per 
cent Aveiage bushel weight about 62 lbs Average weight per 
1,000 kernels 45 grammes The Rajpntana varieties are very bold 
and have an average bushel weight of approximately 63 lbs , while 
the weight per 1,000 kernels is 46 grammes Impurity content 
averages about 1 5 per cent and is sometimes fairly high The 
Central Provinces variety known as kathia has on the average bushel 
weight of only about 61 5 lbs , and weight per 1,000 kernels of 41 
grammes The impurity content is much higher than the other red 
du 7 urns of this tyiie and averages 2 3 per cent Lowest protein 
content is 10 43 per cent Maximum 12 94 pei cent in Hyderabad 
Average about 11 5 to 12 per cent These terms are used in («.) 
thiouffhout +110 Central Provinces (n) Bundelkhand (lal hatha), 
and (^.^^) Pajputana Alwar, Dholpur, Banswara 

Bijapiii led oi hemp godi Medium sized gram Average 
impuiity content about 5 pei cent Bushel weight 61 lbs Aveiage 
weight per 1,000 kernels 37 grammes The teim is used mostly in 
the Bombav Presidency Carnatic 

Gaoram Medium to bold gram Impurity content about 1 1 
per cent Bushel weight 62 lbs Average weight per 1,000 kernels 
42 5 grammes The term is used m (?) Hyderabad (Deccan) an'd 
{ii) the Central Promnces Berar 

Gehun 'Same geneial type as hhandwa Chiefly used in (^) 
Chiitral Provinces Nimai and in ( 17 ) Kajputana Partabgarh Clal 
q churl) 

Emmei Trihcum dicoccAim, 

Khapli Long slender led grain Hard and flinty Impurity 
content ranges from 32 to 1 07 per cent Bushel weight variable 
from 56 to 6170 lbs Weight per 1,000 kernels average about 33 
grammes .only The term is generally used m the Bombay Presidency 
fCainatie') and in South India geneially 

0 Imports 

Austialia, one of the chief world exporteis of wheat, is only some 
12 davs sail fiom the mam poits of India and has, since 1899-1900, 
been the souiee of about 99 per cent of India’s imports of wheat. 

(1) Quantity 

Before the wai wheat imports were small Quiiiquennial 
averages since 1876-77 show that the highest imports were in 
the 5-yeai peiiod endmg 1900-01 and amounted to 15,000 tons 
Between 1886-87 and 1890-91 imports averaged 4,000 tons Since 
the wai ho\ve\er imports have inci eased from 1917-18, but theie have 
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been considerable fluctuations during recent years as is evident from 
tbe following table . 


Imports of wheat ^nto India by sea 


Year. 

Thousand 

tons 

Year. 

1 

Thousand 

tons 

1919-20 

148 

1928-29 

662 

1920-21 


1929-30 

357 

1921-22 

440 

1930-31 

232 

1922-23 

19 

1931-32 

111 

1923-24 

12 

1932-33 

33 

1924-25 

4 

1933-34 

18 

1925-26 

35 

1934-35 

7 

1926-27 

40 

1935-36 

13 

1927-28 

69 




The large imports of 1921-22 followed an exceptionally poor ciop 
of only 6 7 million tons in the preceding year A similai reason 
accounts for the heavy shipments amounting to 56 million tons 
during 1928-29 In 1929-30 a bumper crop and negligible exports 
somewhat reduced the necessity to import quite such a laige quantity 
and shipments fell to some 200,000 tons In the following year 
imports further declined by 125,000 tons Nevertheless, the quantity 
imported, viz , 232,034 tons, was considered to be sufficiently large 
seriously to endanger the price of Indian wheat which had begun 
rapidly to depreciate in value following the collapse in the wheat 
markets abroad On the 1st Apiil 1931, therefore, the Government 
of India imposed a non-protective special duty of Es 2 per 
cwt on all imports of wheat grown abroad and wheat flour was 
charged at Es 2-8-0 per cwt This measure was effective in checking 
further imports, and if the shipments of wheat in 1931-32 are 
seemingly large (111,269 tons) it was due to the fulfllment of 
contracts entered into by importers piior to the application of the 
duty On 1st April 1935 the wheat impoit duty winch since 1933 
had been classed as a “ protective duty, -was lowered to Es 1-8-0 
per cwt on wheat and wheat flour In 1936 a further reduction 
wa'? made in the duty to Ee 1 per cwt for both commodities and 
it continued at this level till the close of the year 

Duimg the five years following the application of the duty, 
ample crops in India rendered imports unnecessary and they declined 
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to insignificant proportions It would appear that, on the whole, 
imports only partly offset the exports from India During the 10 
years ending 1929-30 for example, the total exports were practically 
double the amount of imports 

An examination of the diagram on page 42 based on Appendices 
VII VIII and XI showing imports and exports of wheat and the rela- 
tion between the prices 'of Indian wheat at Karachi and worJd values 
^as indicated by South American and Australian cif quotations in 
London and Liveipool indicates that a close relation exists between 
imports and the price maigin between Indian and Australian wheats. 
For example, imports commenced almost immediately in September 
1921 when Indian quotations rose above Australian During the 
toll owing months when the lelative position of the two prices were 
unchanged imports continued on a very large scale until May 1922 
when Indian wheat fell below Australian Somewhat the same con- 
ditions occurred, hut to a less marked degree, between December 
1925 and Apiil 1926 and again from January 1927 Bj’' the end of 
1928 Indian pi ices lose above Austialian and duiing the first quaiter 
of 1929 impoits weie on a quite exceptionally high scale reaching the 
maximum in Jannai’i'’ and February, when Indian quotations were 
relativel 3 ' at the highest point Later on between January and 
April 1931, Australian and Indian values again converge and as 
on pievious occasions the lelative rise in Indian puces is accompanied 
by a sharp rise in imports 

Owing to the import duty which came into operation in April 
1931 shipments to India were restricted and although from about 
August 1932 to May 1933 the Indian price level was once more re- 
latively higher than Australian only model ate shipments were made 
In Februaiv and Maich 1933 when Indian wheat price was at its 
highest level above Austialian, some 33,500 tons in all weie received 
in India 

The seasonal fiuctuation in sea imports has been very irregular 
during recent years The greater volume of shipments, as will be clear 
from Appendix VIII, arrive during the autumn and winter months 
For instance in 1930-31 four-fiftlis of the total annual mipoits ivere 
lamled between October and March In 1932-33 all the imports for the 
year, viz, 33,482 tons ai rived in February and March In 1934-35 
thiee-fiftlis of the annual impoits were received in January while 
in 1935-36 out of 13,066 tons only 34 tons weie imported in April 
and the whole of the lemainder m December and Febiuary 

Apart fiom the sea impoits there is a small but fairly regular 
import trade in wheat at certain stations adjacent to land frontier 
routes (Appendix IX ) The largest importation in lecent 
years was 13,415 tons in 1932-33 and the lowest in 1931-32 when only 
4,563 tons were registeied Most of these imports aie received 
through the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the United 
Provmees from Afghanistan, Kashmu, Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan The average annual imports from all these sources amount 
to a little over 8,500 tons As a rule the greater part of this traffic 
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passes througli the frontier stations during the three post-haivest 
months This is in conformity ivith the general movement of wheat 
in the large producing areas in India proper 

(2) Yahic The annual declared value lof wheat imported into 
India by sea during 1932-33 was Es 29,25,309 hut this fell m the 
following year to Rs 12,54,5] 8 and in 1934-35 to Ks 5,31,127 The 
aveiage value of imports for the Ihree years 1929-30[1931-‘32 was 
Rs 2,61,88,158 or roughly 17 times gi eater than in 1932-33jl934-35 

The average declared value of imported wheat between 1932-33 
and 1934-35 was a fraction below Rs 4 per cwL or about Ks 2-15-0 
pei maund (82-2]? lb ] 


' D "Reports 

Owing to, its drj'- nature and its suitability for blending, Indian 
wheat when available foi export lias always had a ready market m 
Europe, and more paiticularly m the United Kingdom In recent 
yeais pi ice eonsidei ations have pi evented export on any appieeiable 
scale for in spite of a prefeienee, under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement, of 2 shillings per quarter (480 lb ) Indian wheat has 
very rarely been cheap enough to compete vuth Australian, Canadian 
or Aigentine wheats in the United Kingdom markets 

(1) QuAiq-iiaw. 

The export trade in wheat has nevei been very constant 
Great variations have taken place fioin year to year This is 
illustrated by the following table showing the quinquennial 
average exports and also the minimum and maximum fiom 1900-01. 
The annual figures are given in Appendix X 

Exports and re-expot ts of ivlieat hy sea. 


(Thousand tons ) 



Average 

MinimoTTi 

MaviTTium. 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

866 

3 

2,150 

1905-06 to 1909-10 

756 

110 

1,051 

1910-11 to 1914-15 

1,239 

706 

1,660 

1915-16 to 1919-20 

670 

16 

1,454 

1920-21 to 1924-25 

458 

81 

1,112 

1925-26 to 1929-30 

164 

17 

300 

1930-31 to 1934-35 

47 

2 

197 


At the begmning of the eentuiy exports were relatively liigh In 
1904-05 following the bumper harvest of the previous season exports 
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reached a record figure of over 2 tyuIIiou tous Except m 1908-09 
they continued on a fairly high level until the last year of the war 

During the war exports were controlled by Government and at 
the end of 1916 purchases of wheat were made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies in the United Kingdom through private 
agencies with branches m India The methods of buying and con- 
ditioning the wlieat prior to shipment were supervised by the Wheat 
Commissioner in India From 1917 until the end of the war the con- 
trol of all buying operations was taken over by the Wheat Com- 
missioner In Octobei 1918 purchases foi export were discontinued 
except for mihtar37- requirements Restrictions on private trade with 
other countries were lemOA’-ed on the 30lli September 1920 and a 
maximum of 400,000 tons was fixed as the exportable quantity up 
to March 1921 A fixed pi ice limit was established for purchases 
during this period, but before the end of February direct purchase 
and sale by Government was abandoned on account of the heavy fall 
in prices in the United Kingdom and Government control was leleased 
on 1st April 1921 The date also comeided with decontrol by the 
United Kingdom Government Towards the end of August 1921 
exports of wheat from India were again subject to restriction on 
account of tlie failure of the crop After a further period of a year 
all restrictive measures ivere finallj’- abandoned in September 1922 


The following table shows the post-war expoits of wheat 
Exports and re-expoits of wheat from India hy sea 


Tear '' 

Thousand 

tons 

Year 

Thousand 

tons 

1919-20 

16 

1928-29 

115 

1920-21 

238 i 

1929-30 

17 

1921- 22 

IT 

1922- 23 

81 1 
220 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

j 

197 

22 

1923-24 

638 

1932-33 

1 

2 

1924-25 

1,112 

1933-34 

, 2 

1925-26 

212 

1934-35 

11 

1926 27 

176 

1935-36 

10 

1927-28 

300 

i 

1936-37 (9 months) 

193 


® It has been observed in the preceding section that the imports are 
closely linked with the relative values of Indian and Australian 


*^Tear ending 31st March It 
consist of wheat recorded in the 
year. 


ivill lie evident that the exports m any year 
crop production statistics of the previbus 
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wheats The converse appears to he the case with exports inid it is 
impoitant to note that exports do not necessarily expand as Indian 
wheat grows i datively cheapei 

Anothci explanation must theieiore be soiiglit ioi the use and 
fall of exports The diagiam on page 41 shows the annual exports of 
wlieat since 1901 and the difiercnces in sceis (2 57 lb ) per lupee 
between the price of wheat and gram and wOieat and bailey It wiU 
at once be evident that a very close connection exists between the 
peiiodicity of expoits and the i elation between the puce of wl'eat and 
the prices ot the other two majoi lab'i food crops AVhenever the 
puce maigm between wheat and giam oi wheat and bailey ha> been 
wude, wheat expoits aie laige and vice vvi sa 

Apart from a time-lag in the iieiiod 1910-12, the ext'^nt to whicti 
exports have synchioni^od with a iclat no inciease in the \aluc of 
wheat as compaied with the otlier two commodities is icmaikabic and 
indicates veiy cleaily that at a puce the giowei is always prepaied 
to dispose oi his vdieat and fall back on the other fond giains for 
domestic consumption The large quantities letamod by cultivatois 
and 111 the villages cMdcntly constitute a rcscive stock a\ailablc foi 
expoit but the villagei is not wnlling to pait w'lth this unless giam 
and barley aie i datively cheap The tendency is in fact to use 
moie wdieat wdien the puce gap between wheat and these otbei food 
grains is small 

It may be observed that since 1931 the margin between wheat 
puces and those of bailey and giam has wndened without bunging 
about a conesponding use in exports This is howevei, due to the 
effect of the wheat diitj in raising the price ol wheat relative to 
the other twm, and also to wmild wheat prices This effect has there- 
fore to be discounted wnth lefeience to the inaigin in any attempt to 
foieeast further export movements The original duty of lls 2-0-0 per 
civt was equal to an additional margin of about 5 seeis per lupee 
and at the present late of duty, viz, He 1-0-0 pei cwt , the nounal 
margin between wheat and gram prices, for example, would have to 
be in excess by 3 seers pci lupee befoie liaving any effect on exports 
This condition arose in 1936 wnth the result that expoits between 
April and December that year showed a sudden rise to nearly 200 000 
tons i 

t21 Destinations 

By far the greater proportion of shipments from India has 
been and is still bought by the United Kingdom During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century Fiance, Belgium and Italy 
were fairly regular customers in that order of importance In 
1891-92 for instance these three coiiiitiies between them took 5,86,000 
tons as against 6,17,000 tons exported to the United Kingdom The 
normal proportion of Continental takings was howmvei about half 
the average shipments to Great Britain before the opening of the 
present century, but this proportion dimi wished noticeably after 
1900-01 During the past five yeais, exports to Continental Europe 
have almost entirely disappeared and in fact there were no shipments 
at all to the Continent in 1933, 1934 and 1935 The following table 
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summarises th.e position : 

DesivnaiioTi'S of wheat exported from Brttish India and the share of the 

United Kingdom 

(Thousand tons ) 


Year 

Grand 

Total 

United 

Kingdom 

Other 
British 
Posses- 
sions * 

Conti- 
nental 
Europe f 

Other 
foreign 
countries J 

Share of 
United 
Kingdom. 

1926-26 

211 

104 

' 34 

27 

46 

Per cent 
49 3 

1926-27 

177 

141 

7 

23 

6 

80 0 

1927-28 

299 

261 

3 

1 

1 

41 

4 

80 0 

1928-29 

114 

76 i 

1 2 

16 

20 

66 6 

1929-30 

13 


1 

2 


4 

63 8 

1930-31 

196 

175 - 

1 

14 

^ \ 

89 3 

1931-32 

20 

17 

1 


2 

85 0 

1932-33 

3 


2 


1 

• 

1933-34 

2 


1 


1 

• • 

1934-35 

12 

9 

2 


1 

75 0 

1936-36 

10 

7 

2 


1 

70 0 


(3) PEEIODICliy- 


The periodicity of exports by sea, unlike that of imports, is very 
marked As will be obseived from Appendix XI the bulk of the 
year’s shipments are normally effected soon after the harvest, 
namely in June, July and August and it has sometimes been asserted 
that European buyers try to avoid Indian wheat as far as possible 
after October or November owing to the fear of weevilled grain 
This however is not entirely borne out by statistics which show 
that exports have on occasions been quite large during the latter 
pari of the season This was a noticeable feature not only 
m 1920-21 and in 1922-23 but also of the heavy export season of 
1924-25 when almost a half of the whole year’s exports of 1 11 million 
tons was handled between Novembei and March 


* Aden, Bahrein Islands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hongkong, Natal, 
Zanzibar, Konya, Tanganyika, Mauritius 

f Mainly Belgium, France and Italy in that order of importance. 

% Crete, Syria, Maskat Territory, Other native States in Arabia, Iraq (shown 
as foreign country since 1927-28), Persia, Java, Siam, Japan, Egypt, Portuguese 
East Africa, Itahan East Africa, French Somaliland, Umtod States of America.^ 
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(4) EiJeOET cttanntt.s 

Tlie (Opening of tlie Suez Canal m 1869 gave a great stimulus 
to tlie wheat export trade by sbortem-ng the route to Europe and 
cheapening the costs of transport A minor contributory factor was 
also probably the abolition m 1873 of the export duty of 3 aonas per 
maund. 

In the early years of the export trade the Punjab and the western 
districts of the United Provinces were not the important surplus 
areas which they are to-day It was only the development of irriga-' 
tion which secured for the Punjab its predominatmg position in 
wheat production, and since the opening of the Lower Chenab Canal 
in 1887, the iiiigated area under wheat has doubled itself in the 
Punjab These changes in production are reflected in the increased 
exports through Karachi from about the end of the last century 
PormerU, Calcutta and Bombay were the main outlets for Indian 
wheat and these two ports respectively tapped the resources of the 
East United Provinces and Bihar and the rich wheat growing tracts 
in the Central Provinces It is unlikely, however, that Calcutta will 
ever again assume importance as an exporting centre but it is possible 
that in a year of large exports a certain amount of wheat may be 
attracted to Bombay from the United Provinces, the Narbada Valley 
and from Central India 

The following table shows the manner and extent to which the 
wheat export trade has changed direction 

Average annual Wheat exports, 

(Thousand tons ) 



Bengal ports, 
mamly 
Calcutta 

Bombay ports, 
mainly 
Bombay 

Smd ports 
mainly 
Karaclii 

1870-71 to 1874-75 

i 

1 14 

13 


1875-76 to 1879-80 

122 

37 

17 

1880-81 to 1884-85 

252 

396 

134 

1885-86 to 1889-90 

200 

476 

206 

1890-91 to 1894-95 

107 

346 

334 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 

73 

158 

235 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

169 

101 

419 

1905-06 to 1909-10 

. 85 

72 

648 

1910-11 to 1914-15 

112 

146 

983 

1915-16 to 1919-20 

42 

86 

541 

1920-21 to 1924-25 

4 

17 

436 

1925-26 to 1929-30 

2 

11 

150 

1930-31 to 1934-35 


1 

1 

45 


(5) Land krontjiu^ trade 

On an average for the period 1930-31 1 1935-36 exports of wheat 
from India through stations adjacent to land frontier trade routes 
have been approximately four times as great as the corresponding 
imports (Appendix I X ) More than three-fourths of this trade passes 
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mfo AfGhanistan and Kashmir and through those teriitoiies into 
C'^ntial Asia and Turkestan 

The heaviest exports of the last 3 years were 41,034 tons in 
1933-34, and the lowest 27,666 tons in 1935-36 The aveiage annual 
expoits thiough these channels are a little under 40,000 tons 
Peiiodicity m the land frontiei trade is not veij'’ clearly defined but 
the a\eiage expoits fioin ]\Iay to August exceed that of any othei 
consecutne 4 mouths 


(6) Value 

The declaied value of exports by sea dining 1934-35 was 
Rs 30,60 578 In the pievious two yeais it aieraged Es 3,54 614 
It IS interesting to compaie these figuies with 1924-25 when tlie 
value of ihe 1 13 million tons exp oi ted attained tno record 
figure PvS 17,19,49,952 On the basis of the total declared value 
of exports in 1935-36 the value per cwt was a shade oiei 
Es 4-15-0, ‘i c , about Rs 3-10-0 pei maund This compaies mth an 
aveiage lalue pei maund of Es 4-4-6 foi the thiee yeais 1932-33| 
1934-35 (These figures are in excess of the cm lent wholesale puces 
as tlie 3 '' include all charges up to f o b ) There are no records to 
show the value of wheat exported bj^ land frontier tiade routes 

iVoie — Ot tlie ioicign possessions in India the chief ports are Goa, the 
Poituguese Uoionj on the Malabar coast and Pondicheiry, the Fiench poit on the 
Coioniancfcl coast Then tiade iMth foreign countries in respect of i\heat and 
vireat products is practically negligible Foi instance, a 5 year peiiod average 
(1D30 31|1934-35) of imports and expoits of ivheat flour by Prench possessions 
from and to foreign countiies shows that 45 tons were received and baiely 3 tons 
'Shipped The trade with Indian ports (bj sea) wns 61 tons of imports and 1 
ton of exports Coastal traffic by sea accounts for the bulk of the trade in the 
Po'tuguese possessions of Goa, Diu and Damaon Imports of wheat in 1933, the 
last jear for which figuies are available, snow 1,915 tons of which 98 per cent 
conies from Bombay, while imports of flour dui mg the same period totalled 1,955 
tons ilmost entirely from the same source The export and import tiade through 
Indian States, eg , Travancore, Coehm and the Kathiawar States is of small 
fiimensions Go far as wheat and wheat products are concerned, therefore, the 
figures given in the Accounts relating to the Sea borne Trade of British India 
may be accepted for the whole of India ivithoiit correction 

E Wheat flour Imports and exports. 

(1) IlvrPORTS 

The average annual imports of wheat flour have hardly 
amounted to 120 tons dunng the past decade The maximum 
leceipts weie 367 tons in 1935-36, the minimum in 1931-32 when 
only 34 tons were lauded Between 1907-08 and 1915-16 imports 
ranged approximatelji- between 1,900 and 6,650 tons Poi thirty 
j'-eais previously the aveiage annual imports were a little more than 
1,140 tons but since 1916-17 the imports have declined although 
there was a spasmodic revival between 1921 and 1923 when nearly 
2,000 tons w^ere slupped to India annually The current trade is 
very small and consists of Australian flour landed pimeipally at 
Bombay Lately tlieie have been signs of increased imports of 
Australian flour into Burma, due possibly to the lowering of the duty 
fiom Pe 1-8-0 to Ee 1-0-0 per cwt but the quantities are still 
comparatively msigmficant ' 

L224ICAE K 
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(2) Exports, 

The export oi ^^heat flour was lill recently a trade of appic- 
eiablo dimensions, but duiiuG: the past ihree oi tour veais Ihc aMoage 
quantity exported has dwindled to less than oiic-fourth of what it 
A\as dm mg the 8 veais 1925-26 to 1927-28 

Duimg pie-uai ^ea^s exports ranued irom aiipioxiinatch 25 000 
tons 111 1900-01 to 79,000 tons iii 1913-14 hut liieie Mas no mcU 
defined or consistent trend except loi the 5->enr period imineruatcly 
picceding the outbicak of tlie uhen tlicie uas a stcadv inciease 
eacli year, exports rising liotn about 35 000 ions ni 1909-10 to 79 000 
tons in 1913-14: (Apiieiidix XI Dimiig the lour yeai.s oi th^ ivni 
expoits averaged some 64 000 tuns ammalh but dednied m 1918-10 
to 31,000 tons 

Ohie iolioMing table iccoids the position loi tlic past ten years in 
detail 


E'ino)t<> of wlicai floin fiom Incha ^ 


Year 

4 

Thou- 

‘'and 

tons 

i 

Approxi- 
malo 
sliaio of 
Biitish 
Empno 

Year 

Thousand 

tons 

Approxi- 
mate 
shnic of 
BrUish 
Empire 

1926-26 

67 

0/ 

0 

50 

1931-32 

13 

O' 

/O 

66 

1926-27 

69 

51 

1932-33 

21 

68 

1927-28 

60 

SI 

ol 

1933-34 

13 

00 

1928-29 

oi 

1 

dO 

1934-35 

12 

64 

1929-30 

51 

47 

1935-36 

18 


1930-31 

47 

50 

1936 37 (9 mouths) 

13 



The decline m exports is very strikmg, but there appears to be no 
partrcular significance in the increasing propoidion recently taken 
by comitiies ivitlun the British Empire 

(3) Destinations 

As will he seen from Appendix XII, Aden and its dependencies, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Kenya, Zan7ibar, and the Straits Settlements 
used to he the chief importers of Indian flour At the 


•Annual Statement o± the Sea-borne Trade of British India 
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piebenttime, jio\\e\ei, 01113 the trade Mitli the Stiaiis SetLiements 
and Keina can heai am companion liitli foiraei tunes The volume 
oi tiadc with Aden and Zan/ihai m 19:]4-3u was onl 3 ’' one-fifth of 
vhat it was in 1925-20, piaclicalh^ the wliole of the Mauritius niaiket 
nas lost and oiih 0 pei cent ot the 1925-2G exports to othei British 
})os.ses.sions remained ni the hands ot the Indian milling industi}^ 
last ^cal As icgaids cxjioils to loieign eountiies, Eg 3 ^pt which 
used to be In tai the lament buvei ol Indian floiu, not excepting any 
Bnti.sh ]K)Ssossions iias non almost disappeared fiom tne list oL 
impoiteis lisenise Iian to nhieh eonntiv expoits have fallen liom 
S;]79 tons m 1925-2() to a meie 13 tons in‘l934-35 (Appendix XIII) 

(4) Pliuoiiicity and tri:mj 

TJicie seems to be no mailced pei]odie]t 3 ^ 111 the expoits 
of lloui in an}' paiticidai season of tlie 3 ’eai The decline m 
the expoit of nlieat floui ajipeais to be mainly due to the 
deamess of Indian Mlicat as compared with othei world wheats. 
Ii has, liOA\evei, been attiibuted m some qnaitei*s to tlie opeia- 
tion of the wheat impoit dut}’’ of 1931 which by suppoiting the 
domestic nheat pi ice abo\e world paiit}’^ has pi evented the milling 
indusli}' fiom competing in outside markets The wheat impoit duty 
nas applied as fiom the fst Apiil 1931, and subsequently imports 
fell heamh. except in the fiist ,veai dining which the miUs happened 
to hold large 'stocks of cheap Austialian wheat bought befoie 1st 
Maich 1911 Impoits of wheat have since continued to decline in 
spite ot the drawback scheme vhieh the Go\ernment of ‘India sanc- 
tioned in 1933 In vhich vhcat mav be impoited free of dut}’- provided 
the import ei ‘satisfies the customs authoiities that he has conti acted 
to sell a quant it} of fioui lepiescntmg 87 pei cent of the quantity 
of wheat so imported This lelief appeals to have come too late 
foi quasi-siibsidised Austialian Fiench and othei foieign flouis have 
in tlie meantime ousted Indian floui from a numbei of overseas markets 
and the ground so lost has not been regained 

Expoits to Continental Euiope, have, like the exports of wheat, 
disappeaied eompleteh' during the past tliiee 01 four 3 '’eais pimcipally 
owing to the measui es taken by Continental importing countries, e g , 
Ital}', Geimany, Prance and Sweden to make themselves more or less 
self-supporting 

The reduced exports of wheat flour consist mainly of ata"^ for 
tJie making of cliapaUs to meet the demand from Indians living in 
Ea.st and North East Africa, Aden, etc , and a small amount of 
flnei flouis foi blending with cheapei Empire or foreign products. 

As will be seen from the following table, the foreign countries 
to which India used foimerly to ship wheat have, with one excep- 
tion- -Belgium imposed increasing!}'’ heavy customs duties on the 
import of cereals and flour The import of wheat into Belgium 
although still duty-fiee is however, subject “to license 


^ Whole meal flour 
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Impoit duhes on ivheat and ivlicai flom %n ceriain foreign countnes 




1929 

1931 

1936 



Wheat 

Flour 

Wheat 

Flour 

Wlieat 

Flour, 

Germany (RM por 100 

6 

121 

26 

611 

36 

59-6/6 

kg) 








Ital}?- (lire por 100 kg 

) 

40 40 

74 50 



75 

116 

France (francs per 100 

35 


80 


160 i 


kg) 

! 



i 

1 


! 


Bolting — 




1 




70% or more 

{a) 


GO 

j 

128 


265 

ib) 






! 128 

o 

! 

o 

(a) 


72 




320 


ib) 






160 

Loss tlian 60% 

{a) 


80 




370 

{b) 


1 




185 


F Other wheat product imports 

Impoits of special ceieal foods such as macaroni wheat flakes, 
shredded wheal, etc , aie included along with other miscellaneous 
piodncls and the amount has not so fai been ascertained In regard 
to biscuits and cakes the annual imports into India, including Burma 
on the aveiage of the 5-yeai peiiod 1930-3111934-35 were 2,072 tons 
of which 865 tons oi ovei 40 pei cent were taken by Burma alone 
Impoits were piedominantly fiom the British Empire, the United 
Kingdom alone accounting for 1,500 tons annually or almost three- 
fourths of the average imports The Straits Settlements (mainly 
Singapore! lanks second with an aveiage of 461 tons but practically 
all the shipments from this source find a market in Burma 

Impoits of biscuits and cakes as will be seen from the following 
table show a distinct use in the autumn and winter months and are 
at their lowest in June and July 


Impoits and values of hiscmis 

and cakes 




Tons 

Rs 

1936 April 

• * » 

184 

2,46,707 

May 


200 

2,69,683 

June 


174 

2 42,639 

July 


204 

2,52,177 

August 


256 

3,12,687 

September 


222 

3,08,765 

October 


295 

3,66,587 

November 


281 

4,15,868 

December 


279 

4,03,509 

1936 January 


220 

2,83,717 

February 


205 

2,29,387 

March 


217 

2,61,571 


Total 

2,737 

35,92,297 

(a) General duty 


(6) Conventional duty 


'On an average of the ^-year peiiod 3 030-31 jl934-35 Bmma imported Ill- 
tons from tlie Straits Settlements out of total shipments from that source (o 
British India as a whole of 461 tons 
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Tile impoitation into Burma o'f biscuits manufactured in 
Singapore has a veiy definite periodicity in contrast ivitli biscuits 
made in tlie United Kingdom Imports from the Straits rise during 
August October and March as the type of biscuits in demand is 
used mainly by Buimans during the Buddhist Lent from July to 
October and for the important religious festival nr March 

Imports seem gradually to be on the upward trend again after 
a, sharp tall between 1930-31 and 1931-32 and there has been a pro- 
gressive increase since 1932-33 The latest figures available indicate 
that 2 737 tons were imported in 1935-36 as compared witli 1,786 tons 
in 1932-33 

Gr Total and net available supplies of wheat and wheat products 

In Appendix X are shown the total supplies of wheat available for 
consmnption durmg the past 35 years after talang into account the local 
production and imports and exports (including re-exports) of wheat 
and flour (m terms of wheat) by sea The trade by land frontiers, small 
as it IS, has not been included The positron in respect of the last two 
years is summarised in detail in the folio wmg table . 


1934-35 1935-36 



! 

Tons 

-If 

Tons Tons 

A_ 

Tons 

Total supplies — 




Wheat — 




Production estimated 

9,725,000 

9,435,000 


Imports by sea 

Imports by rail (through land 

7,433 

13,066 

8,564 


frontier routes) 

6,485 


Flour — 




Imports by sea (converted mto 


524 


wheat at 70 per cent ) 

240 


Biscuits and Cakes (Flour 




content) 

700 

700 




9,739,858 

9,457,854 

Deduct — 




Wheat — 




Exports by sea 

10,962 

9,590 


Exports by land 

Flour — 

33,715 

27,666 


Exports bjr sea (converted into 


25,759 


wheat at 70 per cent ) 

16,804 


Estimated requirements foi 




seed 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 




1 311,481 

1,313,015 

Balance available for con- 




sumption 


8,428 ,177 

S.il' 839 
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TNTER-CHi\PTER ONE. 

At present India grows less than one acre of wheat 
for every ten xiorsons. Canada and Australia, on the 
other hand, have two to two and a half acres for each 
member of the iiopulation. Continental countries, e.g.. 
France and Italy have one acre of wheat for every three 
persons, and the United llingdom one for four. 

A sum of Rs. 64-} crores represents the total hypo- 
thetical value of the Indian wheat crop based on last 
year’s production and on up-country rices of, saj^, 
Rs. 2-8-0 xier maund The average area under wheat 
during the last five years is 34 4 inilhon acres, and the 
production 9 5 million tons One fourih of the acreage 
IS 111 Indian {States, chiefly Central India 

Wheat growing is mainly concentrated in the 
northern xiart of the country For example, the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and the Central Provinces contain 
more than 80 xier cent of the acreage in British India 
The wheat area as a whole is increasing slowly, but even 
allowing for a fairly ra|ud expansion in Sind, the addi- 
tional acreage sovm with wheat during the next five 
years is not likely to exceed 3 iier cent 

The methods of estimating the yield per acre and 
total production leave much to be desired In spite of 
increased areas under irrigation, for examxile, and the 
planting of 6'} million acres with imxiroved varieties, 
the estimated average yield per acre shows no increase 
in recent years There is, it seems, a general tendency 
t.o under-estimate the production. The recently a]3- 
pomted Wheat Committee of the Imjierial Council of 
Agricultural Research has, however, taken up this ques- 
tion 


Although wheat is an important cash crop, almost 
half the produce is retained by the cultivators and 



villagers. Growers pari with Jaj’ge (pmntities of wheal, 
311 the way of barter and payinoiits in Icind for Jiarvesl 
wages, 3*eiits, village mnnnoolH (ciistoinavy payineihs), 
etc The existence of this system makes it (lihiciili lor 
growers to derive full beiiclit iroin favoui’ahlc prices 
All these barter arrangements lend lo retard the develop- 
ment of marketing and the bearing of this (piestion not 
only on marketing hut also on agricultural indebtedness 
and high rates of interest seems worth considering 

f 

The supplies of wheat actuall}^ ])iit on the markcl 
show a very wide lluctuation in tlic course oJ the season. 
Between 50 and 00 ]icr cent is sold in the montlis 
nmnediatel}’' following harvest. Ijater, during i,he mon- 
soon, supplies fall off and business is ])racli('ally at a 
standstill in niaiiy upcountry markets. As wdl a))p('ar 
in suhsecpient chapters this gives rise io a serious 
dejiression m jirices at harvest time and raises prohlems 
connected with storage and also with transport and 
communications. 


Before discussing the marlccting of wheat it is 
necessary to pause and ask “ What is wheat ? ” '’I’hc 
answer is not easy Two mam suh-s])ecics are grown in 
India, ^ TrUicum vnlcjare and T7'if4cuvi> 
with a sxirmkling of others .such as the wheats. 

These diff er yery widel}^ in ihcir liotamcal and ('.onirricr- 
cial characteristics ; some on account of their final ity 
command a high iiremium and others sell at a discount. 
There is a eonfiLsing mnhiphcity of tradf; names and 
descriptions of wheat throughout 'India ho ihai ImyevH 
and sellers using the same term may often mean some- 
thing enbrely different The more generally understood 
descriptions perhaps are “ ^JiardaM ” for hard, win'te 
wheat and ptssi ” for soft white (Triiipunh vidgare) : 
“ Sara ” approximates to fair average fpiality ” in 
different districts, an ' jaloJAa'^'^ and 

Ixlw'ndiro ” refer to di v mm. 


V 
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Quite eyidently the existing confusion of terins nuisL 
he cleared up to bring about comparable quotations and 
cohesion in the internal market. The terms at present 
in use seem more suitable for the Tower of Babel than 
a market. 

Turning to the question of wheat imports it ivill lie 
observed that these now amount to very httle and only 
partly offset the ex^iorts. For example, during the ten 
years ending 1929-30 imports represented only about 
half the exports. Australia x>rovides nearly all the 
imported su]Dplies and there is naturally an incentive 
to import when Indian prices are sufficiently high to 
make it worth while. 

The exports of wheat mainly to the United 
Kingdom, have always been irregular and the average 
in recent years has been small During the last five 
years there have been no exjiorts at all to Continental 
Europe. Exports of the 1936 crop up to the end of 
December have almost touched the 200,000 ton mark and 
are likel}'^ to go higher This is commonly understood to 
be due to the rising level of world prices. To some ex- 
tent this is true but the deciding factor apxiears to be the 
margin in India between the price of wheat and the 
prices of the other important rabi food crops, such as 
gram and barley. When these are relatively cheap large 
quantities are consumed in preference to wheat which 
IS then available for exiiort and vice versa 

The overseas trade in wheat-flour and other wheat 
I>roducts IS comparatively small Imports of flour are 
almost negligible. Exports are now down to about 
12,000 tons which is only a fourth of the exports five 
years ago Imports of biscuits and cakes durina the 
past year amounted to about T?s. 36 lakhs and Burma 
ajipears to take over 40 per cent, of the total quantity 
importer! 
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The net sniDply of wheat and wheat products a/ail- 
ahle for consumption in India, apart from seed, is from 
8 million to 8i million tons. Of this approximate!}^ 
8 milhon tons is retained by cultivators and in the 
villages 111 the producing areas. 

The remainder of this report deals with the market- 
ing of the balance of the crop amounting to about 5 
imlhon tons. 
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CHAPTER n.- UTTT.ISATIOH AND DEMAND, 

A. Utilisation 

(1) Gisneral. 

Owing to tile absence of statistical data it is very difficult to 
arrive at the details legaiding the utilisation of wheat and the 
quantity in demand for various purposes The estimates which 
follow are based on facts as ascertained by personal contact between 
Marketing staffs, pioducers, piocessois, merchants and consumers 
The enquiry was faiity extensive but having legaid to the quantities 
involved theie is a possibility of the e.stimates being subject to a 
fair maigiii of erior and the figures as given must be regarded as a 
rough appioximation onlj' In particnlai, the estimates do not take 
into consideration any loss oi wastage in storage, etc 

(a) Disaj)X)earmcG and pci capita consumption m diffeieni 
disincis It has alieady been obseived that the consumption of 
wheat varies accoidmg to its relative value as compaied with other 
lohi food Cl ops pailiculaily bailej’- and giam Fiom Bengal, where 
lice IS the staple food, it is also reported that wheat growers retain a 
laigci iiiopoitioii foi their own use if they aie able to obtain a good 
price for their nee crop There is at the same time a large difference 
in the rate of consumption of wheat in urban and rural areas For 
example, in Delhi a survey showed that the consumption pei head 
was fairlv high, being over 250 lb pei annum owing to the fact 
that 70 iier cent of the population aie to be found in the' urban 
area In the city the rate was about 820 lb per annum and in the 
rural areas between 95 and 100 lb per head Further between 
one distiict and another in the same province there are wide 
diffeiences m the rate of consumption It will be appieciated there- 
fore that the per capita consumption'' in any piovince or State (see 
Appendix XIV) is no index to the general character of the diet or 
utilisation throughout the area as a whole 

In the Punjab gram and barley and maize also in the north- 
western districts constitute an important part of the diet, parti- 
cularly of the rural population Taking as a basis the net supplies, 
the disappeaiance in the Punjab may be estimated as somewhere in 
the neighbouihood of 200 to 210 lb per capita In Sind, including 
Khairpur State, the annual disappearance is 72 lb per head which 
is accounted for by the piedominance of other foodgrains such as 
lajn and ,iuar In the North-West Frontier Province, on the other 
hand, the rate rises to about 220 lb per head 

In Patiala State, which lies to the east and within the borders 
of the Punjab, a suivey showed' that the annual consumption in the 
State territory is only about 60 lb per head This is apparently 
due to the fact that maize forms a fairly large proportion of the 
diet particularly in the hilly tracts of the State 

*Based on net available supplies after allowing: for exports and imports and 
deducting local seed requirements but malang no allowance for loss or wastage i 
storage, etc 
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In the United Pi ounces a suivey of 13 cities and towns showed 
a pa capita consiimption of 260 Ih per annum iSeveral of these 
toAvns, howevei, have laige cantonments quarteiing European troops 
OAving to the fact that theie is no lecoid of the quantity arriving 
and leaAung the provinces hy road, theie is an unknown erioi in the 
estimated net available supplies as calculated by taking local produc- 
tion and the rail movements alone On this latter basis, however, the 
annual disappeaiance for the whole province woiks out at about 100 
lb pel capita In Gwalioi, a large State adjoining the southern 
bordeis of the United Provinces, the rate of disappeaiance is about 
330 lb 

In the Cential Provinces the pe^ capita disappeaiance based on 
the estimated net aA'-ailable supplies is reckoned at about 70 lb pei 
annum, but this A’aiies considerably in diffeient parts of the pro- 
vince In the Narbada block foi example, wheie wheat is the main 
Cl op, the consumption is estimated to be as high as 240 lb but in the 
east, wheie iiee is the staple food, the figure falls to about 20 lb In 
the west of the piovinee although juai is the staple food the tiact 
is moie prospeious geneially and the rate of consumption for wheat 
rises to about 42 lb pei annum 

In Bihai and Orissa the annual late of consumption falls to 
about 30 lb per head and fuither east towaids Bengal to about 12 
lb In Burma the late becomes veiy low and does not appeal to 
exceed 5 oi 6 lb pci head Avhile in Assam it is only 4 lb 

In Rajputana Ihe annual rate of consumption is about 65 lb 
while in the Cential India States as a whole the rate of disappearance 
is a little moie than 70 lb per head In Baroda State the consump- 
tion pe? capita is no moie than 30 lb pei head 

Puithei south the late of consumption decreases In Hyderabad, 
foi example, the annual disappearance is less than 20 lb In Madras 
the local absorption of Avheat, and w^heat products in terms of wheat, 
does not exceed about 80,000 tons This is mainly in the cities and 
towns Reckoned on the basis of the presidency population this 
works out at only about 4 lb per head It should, however, be noted 
that tlie use of wheat and wheat products is steadih^ on the increase 
111 Southern India In Cochin, for example, during the past 5 jmars 
imports of vheat have increased by 50 per cent, and imports of 
wlieat products have been almost doubled, so that in 1934-35 the 
consumption was 5 lb per head For India as a whole, in 1934-35 
allowing an increase of 1 pei cent per annum in the population 
since the 3931 census the average consumption per head works out 
at about 52 lb This is practically the same as the estimated rate of 
consumption in 1920-23 based on the average net available supplies 
of the pievious five years but omitting the very bad crop of 1920-21 
In Southern India there is evidence that the consumption of wheat 
IS increasing lint so far as statistics go there is nothing to indicate 
that tbe rate of consumption per head in India as a Avhole is either 
mci easing or decreasing 

(5 ) Expoi t demand Although there is a potential demand for 
Indian wheat on the world markets the exports are,veiy irregular 

*Meerut, Najibabad Gliandpur Dhampur, Bareilly, Shalijaliaiipur, A^ligarh, 
Muttra, Jlionsi, Allahabad Barabanki, Benares and Fyzabad 
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It Jias aheady oecii pointed out that the denidud ioi export hecomeb 
Ciicetive only when the price oi competing: wheats on the United 
Kingdom markets is suthciently above local Kaiaclu prices to warrant 
expoito and nheii the piiees of oihei food stuhs on the Indian 
niarkcL, paitieiilaily bailey and giam, aie relatively low as compared 
with nheat in which case the ryot is appaiently picpared to lelease 
wheat foi export 


(2) For various purposks 


Wheat IS purchased by liouseholdeis direct for gunduig by hand 
eJmUa and consumption in the home They also buy wheat and 
have It gioiind in power cliahUs In niban districts hand cliahhis 
aie not now as numerous as foimeily but outside the cities and larger 
towns the grinding of wheat by baud chaU is is still common The 
wheat, acquiied either by jiui chase, oi diawn from domestic stocks 
if on the farm, is ground by the women of the household, and where 
suji IS lequned the flour is sifted tliiough a tine cloth, usually muslin, 
sti etched ovei the mouth of a basket The sun obtained in this 
way does not amount to more than 5 or 6 per cent To a small extent-" 
owners of urban powder diiven chalMs grind at a for sale in the 
bazaar and to haUvais and bazaar food shops Chahhi owner', seldom 
maintain any written lecords so that it is difficult to get figuies over 
any reasonable period for the amount of wheat and other products 
utilised in this way or for domestic consumption 

The large modem roller mills produce diffieient types of wheat 
products foi sale to hakeiies, retailers, etc Even in regaid to the 
output of 1 oiler mills the statistics leave much to he desired No 
systematic flguies have been collected in legaid to the number or 
output of clialA'i'S apart from what has been done m the course of 
this suivey Having regard to the laige quantities which go into 
domestic consumption either direct oi after grinding m power driven 
chakJ{is, it will be appreciated that a really accurate estimate of the 
quantity used in each ease is not possible in the absence of a complete 
census of pioduction 


(a) Domestic use (dll ect) In those paits of India wheie wheat 
t’ornus an important constituent of the diet of the people it is mamly 
used in the form of cliapatis and parathas (chapati cooked m pki-) 
Puus and Icachawis {Jrachoris) aie other popular wheat preparations 
which aie veiy fiequently taken on ceremonial or special occasions 
In Southern India, however, the common wheat pieparation is 
uppumav (a form of semolina pudding) and a similar product idhri 
IS used m Raoputana and Cential India A numbei of other products 
such as sweetmeats (Jialwa, kesaii, etc ), and sewayan (a fine vermi- 
celli) aie made 


For making cliapatis, paratl\a<- and Mcliawis the wheat is 
generally used in the foim of ata (whole meal flour), but foi pwis 
and sewayan, menda (flour), is preferred although sup is also some- 
times used m the lattei pieparation Ippumav, as already men- 
tioned IS male from sup or rawa (fine or coarse semolina) ror tne 
various sweetmeats both flour and semolinas are nsed mixed or 
separately Ato is larely employed for ibis purpose Most of thes 


[Facing page 60 



KHAILIS OR BULLOCK DRIVEN FLOUR MIT.T. OF A TYPE 
COMMONLY FOUND IN THE PUNJAB 



CHAKKl (OR SMALL STONE MILL) DRIVEN BY ELECTRICITY 


Pacing page 61 ] 

SOMi:, COMMON WHEAT PEEPARATIONS 



Top row from left to right Kha'im, Bahi^haln, Hahia, JaJebi, Sii/i 
setvat/an, Maida setcayan 

Middle row — Sohan I'alwa, Pheni, Cake^ Pastry, Biscuits^ MitJu loti, 
Hotel-made dabal io(i, Bazaar-made dabal 7 oh 
Last row Kachaun, P7i)i, Pa>atlia, Clia2)ah (unleavened cake)_, PhulLa, 
Nan (leavened bread), ALgarh biscuits 



SEWATAN (VERMICELLI) 
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pioducis aa 'well as biead (dahal )oh), cakes and biscuits are illus- 
trated on iilates on tbe opposite page 

(&) P) epai aiion of food pioducts hy (^) Halwais {confec- 
honets) and hazaai food, shops The main wbeat products produced 
by these agencies aie sweetmeats oi vaiious lands and puiis and 
kachauus. Many of the sweetmeats contain a high proportion of 
■n'heat pioducts For example, lialioa oi kesaii, probably the most 
popular Indian sweet, may contain as much as 35 per cent of suj%. 
The halwai is, howevei, distinct fiom the oidinary food shops where 
chapaUs and pwiathas and other edibles such as cuiiies, etc, are 
prepared foi consumption, usually on the premises Taking the 
products of these agencies as a wdiole, the wheat is apparently used 
in the form of ara to the extent of 60 oi 70 per cent , maida 20 or 30 
per cent and snji 10 oi 15 jier cent 

(??) Bakers and hiscwt nianufactm ers It is difficult to differ- 
entiate bet'll een these two In the mam the baker produces dahal loh 
(fermented bread in the form of loaves) and does not engage in the 
manufacture of chapaUs. Even the small bazaar bakei makes quite 
an appreciable piopoition of biscuits, and the laige factory bakers 
in the cities also make biscuits as well as bread and cakes There 
are only about half a dozen siiecialised biscuit factories in the whole 
of India As the consumption of flour by four of these concerns 
which fin lushed i etui ns amounts on an average to about 1,500 tons 
annually, the total quantity of wheat flour used by such agencies is 
probably about 2,000 tors which is the eqmvalent of about 2,600 tons 
of wheat For then purpose wheat is requned mainly in the form 
of high grade flour (niaida) A certain amount of at a is used in 
making bio'wn bread and ceitaiii forms of biscuits (paiticulaily dog 
biscuits), etc Returns furnished by thiee laige bakeries, for 
example, give a lange in the consumption of at a of from 9 to 12 per 
cent of their total consumption of wheat pioducts 

(c) Ind'iistiial {sizing staicJi) So far as could be ascertained 

in the course of the survey the consumption of wheat flour in the 
form of staich for sizing purposes by 57 cotton mills including 
most of the largest concerns. in the country shows that approximately 
6,600 tons of wheat flour were used in their size mixing in 1935 43 

mills appealed to use no wheat flour at all and information was lack- 
ing from a certain number of other mills which made no returns 
It IS estimated that on the whole somewhere between 7,000 and 8,000 
tons of wheat flour aie used annually by the textile industry in India 
The proportion of wheat flour in the size ranges from to 50 per 
cent in some cases 

(d) Stock feeding As has already been stated, the amount of 
wheat actually used for feeding to poultry, cattle, etc , is almost 
neghgible In the larger towns poultry are often fed on the screen- 
ings of wheat which consist mamly of thin shrivelled grains, as well 
as admixtures of other non-descript grain and weed seeds It is 
not possible to estimate accurately the quantity of wheat products 
used for this purpose A certain amount of bianf is sifted out 

■"Vernacular — Widba, Toll, tanur, naiibai la dulcan 
tv emacular — Cliokar 
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cifter cnisliing m hand mills and challis, but the practice is not 
geneial and the quantities aie lelatively small, say about 2 per cent 
at the most The outjiut oi biaii by the large lollei mills amounts on 
an average to moie than 150,000 tons per annum vhich is appaiently 
consumed jiartly by coav-s and buft'aloes kept iii the huge towns and 
cities, vheie IJie lollei miilt) are localised, and partly by tonga ponies, 
etc At least 30 pel cent of the total output is consumed by hoises 
111 cantonment areas thioughoul India 


(c) Seed The aveiage seed rate, allowing foi rcaoumgs, is 
esiimatcd at about one mannd (82 2j7 lb ) loughly, per acre, although 
considoiable vaiiations oceui in diffeient aieas {see Chapter XI) 
At this rale the seed icquiied foi sowing 34 4 million acies, ? e., the 
average aiea during the last 5 yeais, is ovei 1 25 million tons 

Apart from exceptional cases, c (j., earthquake, flood or famine 
conditions, there is appaiently no demand foi any paiticulai tj'^pe 
of seed outside the area where it is giown In the case of certain 
improved AMiieties, howevei, theie is a small demand, mainly on the 
pait of Agiicultuial Departments, A\ith a view to extending the area 
undei impioved types This is, however, dealt with in a later 
chapter 


B Demand 


The vheat letamed in the cultivatoi's village in the wheat grow- 
ing areas, apait fiom seed, is rouglity 3 million tons winch is used 
for payments in kind, baiter and consumption by cultivatois, etc 
This amount cannot be legaided as constituting any pait of the 
effective maiket demand Indeed, as already observed, it forms in 
some measure a leseive supply Avhicli the lyot is prepaied to market 
if the prices of other food stuffs aie low In legaid to the remaining 
5 million tons actuallj^ maiketed, the consumers'’ demand is directed 
thiough 3 mam chaimels or agencies 

(I) QUANTITATlVli* REQ'UIREMENTS 

(a) Foi domestic use {direct) The amount of wheat pur- 
chased fiom local merchants and giound in hand clialdns m the 
household is now veiy small so fai as the large cities in Noithern 
India are concerned In Southern and Central India generally and 
especially among the Marwan and Gujerati communities the piaetice 
IS more common even in the cities In the rural areas thioughout 
India apart from some water, bullock oi camel driven chaMcis {see 
plate facing page 60) and a few power oil chaJdcis in the villages, 
grinding by hand by the women of the household remains the 
customary practice It is difficult to calculate the total requiiements 
for this purpose An estimate arrived at largely by eliminating other 
factors places the amount purchased direct for domestic use at some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 21 million tons 

(5) For crushing in powei driven cliakhis In the cities and all 
the larger towns there are numerous small stone mills {chakhis) 
driven usually by electricitv or oil, the latter predominate in the 
rural areas {see plate facing page 60) These are engaged not 
only in crushing wheat but also barlev, maize, gram, other pulses, 
spices, etc Their averasre canacity ranges from about 40 to 50 
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maimds per clay of wliich piobably about one-tbird may be talceu 
to repiebeut "wbeat Ou this basis each chaJcJa appeals to ciush 
150 to 190 tons of wlieat a year Occasionally, ceitain cJiaLJu owneis 
buy wheat on then owi account Avhicli they compel t into ata mostly 
foi sale 111 then own shops Generally, ho^^evel, they giind wheat 
for customers ^^ho buy \\heat fiom them oi fiom othei merchants 
in the bazaai The ciuantities are small, usually 10 to 15 seeis at a 
time, and the chaige made foi crushing noiinally langes fiom 2 to 4 
annas pei maun cl Details aie moie fully dealt with m a later chaptei 
on “ ITocessmg 

Ileie also tliere is difficulty in ai living at an accurate estimate 
of the total quantity imohccl in the whole of India since no piecise 
data legal ding the capacity, lioui^. of working and piopoition of 
commodities handled by chaUtis aie available In the eouise of this 
suiicy, hovel ei, hguies weie obtained in legaicl to the number of 
chaJxkis, mainly fiom oil distiibuting and electiic supply companies, 
etc On this basis the quantit}’- of wheat estimated to be ciushed m 
this way in vaiious piovinces and States amounts to about 2^ million 
tons (see page 295) 

It IS impoitaut to observe that these stone chaJeJns are not 
equipped to pioduce fine flour (maida) and that they only pioduee 
ata (whole meal floui) which may on occasion be roughly sifted to 
lemove a small peicentage of the bran No instance was found 
during the course of the survey in which chakkis weie used to pro- 
duce suji (semolina) although they appear perfectly capable of so 
domg by the addition of some simple screening device which thej’ at 
piesent lack 

(c) Foi grinding m lollei nulls Accoidmg to the latest avail- 
able infoimation there aie 80 i oiler mills in India The majoiity of 
these aie equipped for tuiumg out a complete lange of products, viz , 
maida, ata, sup, lawa and bran The Diiector-General, Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, publishes a monthly statement showing 
the output of flour mills in India Unfoitunately, however, the 
figures aie incomplete and refer only to 25 of the largei mills which 
voluntaiily provide leturns In ai riving at the total wheat requiie- 
ments of the i oiler mills a further difficulty arises in that seveial of 
them mill othei grains apait fiom wheat and a vaiiable number are 
closed fiom time to time The capacity of these mills vanes from 
20 to 210 maunds of wheat per houi, but the average is about 130 
maunds 

Piom Appendix XV it appeals that the total wheat reqmrements 
of all the roller mills in diferent provinces and States throughout 
India is about 1 million tons per annum Of this approximately two- 
fifths are converted into maida and about one-third into ata Sup 
lepresents one-twelfth of the output and bran about one-sixth 

In effect onty the roller mills are in a position to meet the con 
sumers’ demand for mutdo- throughout India which is apparently some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons They also provide moie 
than 70,000 tons of the sup requirements of the country 
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Jiic lolicr mills aic also almost the only soiirce of bran for stock 
ieoding and of for use as .starch in sizing textile fabiics 

Uufoituiidlely in respect of tins last category their output can- 
not be tak-eii ns an index of the demand The %iiie.s of production 
1).^ certain mills ot the Calcutta Flour Mills Association, for example, 
show that tlie Inca] indusliy has lost a gieat deal of the trade in this 
dnection aithongh impoits of .starch, farina, sago and other sizing 
inateiiaK lune considciahly increased, parlicnlarly into Bombay Pre- 
sidency nhere tlie cotton textile mills aie mainlj located 

Tlic ontpnt of maida for n-,e as starch in the fionr mills referred 
to has deci eased fiom 3.800 tons in 1924 to 575 tons in 1935 The 
imports, howevei, of starch and farma into India, as will he seen 
fioni the foUoning talile, lo-^e fiom about 8,509 tons m 1926-27 to 
B3,990 tons in 1934-35 Duiing tbe cjiniujuemimra 1931-32jl935-36 
the imports ineiea.sed by 33 pei cent and the rise is paiiiciilarly 
noticeable in the case ol starch which losc from about 7100 tons to 
over 15,500 Ions in 5934-35 

hiiporis of sfaich, eic 
(Tons ) 

1 

Year Starch Farina. Sago 

flour*- 


192G-27 

1927 - 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1930 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

1935- 36 


4,777 3,732 

12,837 3,587 

10,819 2,167 

9,551 3,438 8,806 

7,015 4,260 10,629 

7,108 5,643 11,995 

7,085 4,680 13,445 

9,000 4,142 13,666 

11,522 4,468 12,646 

32,872f 


(2) QuATarx reqtjjjkem'rnts 

(a) Wheat,- Strong white wheat. This is in demand for 
aU at a foi domestic nsc or for the prepaiations made by hahvais and 
bazaai food shops It is also sought after by tbe loller mills for the 
piodnction of mmda for use m balang dahal roH and it constitutes 
in laro-e measure the source of their output of swji 


-Separately recorded only from 1929-30 
fAU starches Detailed figures are not yet available 
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Soft ’’ wlnte wheat. Tins is sometimes preferied for domestic 
use partly on account of its colour and paitly owing to tlie fact 
that it IS easier to grind in the hand chaJchi Its use in this way is, 
however, mainl37- confined to those districts where it is grown There 
is a tendencj’-, in fact, for all tj^pes of wheats to he used, legardless of 
their quality’-, foi all pui poses in the distiicts where they are 
giown 

Bed wheats {T. vidgaie) The consumption of this is also 
laigely confined to the distiiets wheie it is grown Throughout the 
Eajputana Stales and Baroda red wheat ata is given preference to 
that made from vdiite wheat It is claimed that the chapaUs made 
fiom this ata aie sweeter and keep soft for a longer time It is 
peihaps significant that the common practice is to mix giam ata 
with led vheat ata in aieas wheie led wdieat is cheaper than white 
Eed ivheat giowii in Uie Punjab sells theie at a discount of 1 to 2 
annas pei maund as eompaied with the local white vaiielies These 
selfsame red wheats when imported, sajq into ^Iwar in Kajputana 
command a piemium of Re 0-1-0 to Re 0-2-0, more pei maund over 
white vlieat giovoi and impoited fiom the identical source There 
seems, however, to be a change setting in and there is some evidence 
that red wheat fiom the Punjab is being replaced by shaihati 

Du)uw wheats The hard natuie of these makes them suitable 
for the piepaiafion of suji for use in the manufacture of halwa, 
sewayan, foi making the uppumav of Southern India and nihn (a 
boiled prepaiatioii of sup usually eaten with milk or butter-milk 
flavouied with salt) in Rajputana and adjacent tracts m Central 
India 

Although mills and sliippers’ buying contracts in Sind exclude 
any but a small peicentage of ho7iy it is howevei preferred by the 
sweetmeat manufactuier Emmer wheat (hhaph), a product of South 
Tudia, IS also similarlj'^ favoured for the preparation of siip 

It may be observed, however, that owing to the wear and tear on 
the rollers duium wheats are disliked by roller mills The electric 
power used in power driven chahhis for grinding one maund of wheat 
is about 1 3 units for veiy soft wheats and 1 6 or 1 7 in the case of 
duium As far as could be ascertained power driven chahhis do not 
turn out sup. foi which duium is particularly suited, and the manu- 
facture of this product from dui um wheats, therefore, appears to be 
left still entirely to the hand chaMci 

Duium wheat is veiy popular with the Marwari and Gujarati 
communities in the Peninsula for conversion into ata and high puces 
are paid foi such wheats (see later) But in addition to the parti- 
cular demand for this Ij’^pe of consumer a laige pioportion of the 
durums grown in Bombay and the Deccan generally are consumed in 
the areas in which the?'' are pioduced, in the form of ata In Madras 
durum wheat is mainly converted into sup in the household 

(&) Wheat products Since such a large propoition of the 
wheat m India is turned into ata foi making chapatis the quality 
L224ICAE p 



of wiieat must tlierefore be judged chiefly fiom this point of view. 

good chapaii should not be dark m colour Ala made from red 
wheat IS on that account regarded as undesirable in most pai ts The 
dough for making a chapah should be clastic, the'moie elastic the 
better, and the wheat should for choice have a high gluten content 
In its final foim the chapait should be fairly thin and the more 
chapahs that can be made from a given quantity of ala the better the 
wheat. 

Although ohapain nic usually and preieiably consumed direct- 
ly after ii.iking, they may ha-ve to be kept for some time before 
eating, c q . by lliosc vhose work takes them some distance fiom their 
homes Chapaiis ha\c to be ictamed for a time also in the bauar 
food shops pending sale Tlierefoi e, a chapaii made from a “ strong ” 
afn nhieh lelains moisluie better and for longci periods than one 
made from veak ” i.s to lie picfcned. Tins is the most impoitant 
chai act ei list le of a good chapaii and is regaided b}' many to oiit- 
wcicli anv oilier factor Foi domestic use or ior qmck sale in the 
bazaai foodsliop chapaiii made from soft oi mixed white wheat ata aie 
quite suitable, but discrimmating buyeis picfei aia made from a 
" stiong sharbali tj pe of wheat 

Se^c^al expciiinents A\eie made in Delhi to find out the chapaii 
yield pci seer of aia picjiarcd Irom hard and soft vheats of the 
T chnum and T vulgaie species (Appendix XVI) The niimbei of 
chopaiis obtainable is mainly inflneneecl by the amount of water 
ahsoihed and letained by the ditleient types of aia In this lespect 
compaiisoii between atas made from haid sliaibati wheat (T uidgate) 
and soft non-desciipt white wheat grown in Noithern India showed 
that the foimci was better and absoibed 40 6 pei cent 
of vat Cl wheieas that made liom oidmaiy white wheat 
containing less gluten absorbed onlv 21 8 pei cent The iiumhei of 
chapaiii veighmg 4 tolas each which could be obtained from a seer 
of these aia was, therefore, 28 and 244 respectively Taking price 
into consifleiation the aia cost per chapaii prepaied fiom shaibah 
was 0 62 pies and in the case of the softer vheat 0 65 pies, so that 
the more expensive wheat turned out in the end to be the cheaper 
At a prepared from dviiwi wdieats such as bahhshi, Biiapur red and 
hhaptli (Emmer) also revealed a marked supeiiority over the vulgaie 
types giowm in the Puniab although the diffeiences aie not so note- 
woitliy when compared wuth really high quality selected shai baits and 
ptssts. 

In the manufacture of sewmjan and sweetmeats such as halwa 
or hesan, maida and su^i made from hard wheat are preferred For 
making dabal roh, nmida made from a mixture of hard and soft 
wheats contaming 60 75 per cent hard is most suitable, but the 
gluten of very bard dunvm type of wheat requires a longer time to 
modify m the process of fermentation and is generally unsuitable for ^ 
this purpose, except possibly in very small quantities Since w^eat 
exported to Europe is mainly used in the manufacture of fermented 
hread the same aualitv characteristics apply 
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For biscuits and cakes tbe softer tlie wheat the better, and for 
maida to be used as starch by the textile industry it would appear 
that soft starchy ivheat is to be preferred 

(3) PERioDicri’sr. 

Important religious festivals such as Dusehra, Shab-i-barat and 
Diwali stimulate the consumption of wheat particularly in the form- 
of luxuries such as sweetmeats and other confections, etc The 
geneial tendency appeals to be for consumption to rise during the 
winter months More wheat flour, for example, is moved by lail 
between October and March than in the other six months as will be 
seen from the table below The monthly movement by rail of wheat 
floui gives a fair indication of the seasonal variation in demand and 
is illustrated in the diagiam on page 69 Piom this and the follow- 
ing table, it will be seen that the movement is at its lowest during 
tlie hot weather in June and at its highest in October which is not 
only the beginning of the winter season but also the occasion of 
several prominent festivals 

Movement of wheat flou) by tail'" 

(Thousand tons ) 


Months 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

April 

10 7 

16 3 

16 0 

May 

12 4 

16 0 

16 4 

June 

12 0 

14 4 

14 6 

July 

12 6 

16 5 

18 2 

August . . 

15 8 

20 7 

19 0 

September 

17 1 

19 2 

21 0- 

Total for six months 

80 6 

103 1 

105 2 

October 

17 1 

22 6 

24 9 

November 

17 8 

21 4 

17 2 

December 

- 15 7 

18 1 

16 4 

January 

17 8 

20 4 

18 0 

February 

18 7 

16 6 

^ 19 1 

March 

17 4 

17 0 

20 2 

Total for six months 

104 5 

116 1 

115 8 

Geahd Total 

185 1 

219 2 

221 


♦Accounts relating to the Inland (Bail and Eiverborne) Trade of India 
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This IS further confirmed by the fact that the monthly output 
of wheat products of the 25 roller -mills submittmg regular returns 
to the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, is 
at its highest duiing the months of August, September and October. 
The average output duiing these three montlis represents about 27 
per cent of the total annual production In the following three ' 
months, November to January, the output represents 24 9 per cent 
of the total {See the diagram on page 69 and Appendix V ) 

(4) Tuend 

The demand foi wheat in India seems to be slowly but steadily 
increasing due mainly to the expansion in population (see the diagram 
on page 67) An increasing rate of pe?' capita .consumption is 
observed in Southern India which deiiends largely on supplies from 
other districts During the last five years, for example, the imports 
of wheat and wheat flour into Madras by sea increased from 36,000 
tons to 47,000 tons, that is, by more than 30 per cent Un- 
fortunately the imports by lairwhich amounted, on an average, to 
about 27,000 tons during the last 3 years are not available for the 
full 5 years period, but enquiries from the trade show that there 
has not been any appreciable change in the rail traffic The mcreas- 
ing imports into Mysore fiom Central India are also worth noticing 
'In 1919-20 theie vere no exports from Central India to Mysore, but 
in 1933-34 tlie trade had developed to the extent of 5,660 tons, and 
in the two succeeding years to 6,200 and 7,450 tons respectively 
Mysore’s rail-boine imports from aU souices have, smce 1919-20 
risen from about 1,450 tons to 14,300 tons The imports of wheat 
into Travancore within the last 5 years, although small, have practi- 
cally doubled themselves and in the case of Cochin, imports by sea 
have steadily risen during the same period from 5,804 tons to 9,350 
tons I, 

Apart from this recent trend of wheat consumption the most 
notable fact of importance is the increasing tendency for wheat to be 
milled in power driven chaJckis instead of in the hand chakki at home 

This development has been largely a feature of post-war India 
and now, as already stated, 2^ milhon tons are estimated to be crushed 
in this way Keturns received from the electric supply companies 
throughout India show that the number of electiically driven chakkts 
has increased from 1,200 to nearly 3,000 in the last five years Even 
assuming that the hand cliakli continues to be used for crimhing the 
3 milhon tons estimated to be retained in the cultivators’ villages, 

* there remains another 2 million tons which aie still being ciushed 
by the hand chakki. If the present rate of progress continues there 
is apparently a possibility of establishing another 10,000 power driven 
chakkis within the next few years to deal with the 2 million tons 
referred to 
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INTER-CHAPTER TWO. 

IlTnjZATION AND DeMAND. 

The consDiniDtion of wheat is apparently as liigh 
as 350 lb. or more iier head a year m some of the cities 
m Northern India Towards the. east in Assam, and 
the south m Madras Presidency, the per capita con- 
sumption IS as low as 4 lb. per year. 

So far as utihsation is concerned, the statistical 
position leayes much to be desired Twenty-five of the 
larger roller mills in India make regular returns of their 
outxDut to the Director-General, Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, but apart from these there are no ofiicial 
3’ecords. It has alreadj^ been observed that out of a 
total production of about 9^ million tons, after allo'wing 
for seed retained by the cultivators, roughly 3 milhon 
tons are disposed of locally in the villages by wsy of 
payment in kind, barter, etc This leaves something 
like 5 million tons actually put on the market Of this 
amount it apiiears that 2 million tons pu’e crushed for 
domestic use in hand chakkis mainly in the smaller 
towns and villages Over 2 milhon tons is converted 
uito ata in urban power-driven cliakkis and only 1 
million tons is dealt with in all the roller mills The 
amount of wheat used for stock-feeding is pracbcally 
negligible but about 150,000 tons of bran jiroduced by 
the roller mills, along with a little at most 2 per cent 
obtained by sifting the product milled by cliakkis, is 
used for stock feeding. At least 30 per cent.mf the bran 
produced by roller mills is .consumed by horses in can- 
tonment areas. 

A certain amount of fermented bread in the form 
of loaves {dadal roll) is produced by bazaar bakers and 
by the large bakeries and restaurants in the cities, and 
there are also about half a dozen biscuit factories in 
India but the fact remains that the amount of wheat 
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utilised m this way forms only a very smalf proportion 
of Ihe total. The big bulb of the wheat is undoubtedly 
converted into chapahs and parathas or 
{chapaUs cooked in ghee). For making chapahs a hard, 
strong wheat of the sharhaii type with plenty of gluten 
IS required, and discriminating buyers, even amongst 
the poorer classes, are prepared to pay a xiremium for 
this type of wheat. Tins is apparently justified, for 
baking expermients which have been carried out show 
that from one seer of ata made from sliarhaPi 28 
chapahs weighing 4 tolas each could be obtained at a 
cost of 0.62 x>iGS yier chapati, as compared with 21J 
chapahs costing 0 65 pies each, even after paymg a 
prenmmi of 2 annas 6 pies per mauiid for sharhati 
wheat. 

Ata (whole-meal) is the mam yiroduct made from 
wheat. In the case of the roller mills the ata amounts 
only to about 34 jier cent but the whole of the output 
of power driven chahlm consists of ata and in the case 
of the hand chakM although aia is the mam jiroduct 
there is a certain amount of sup (coarse semolina) 
sifted out especially in Southern India. The amount of 
maida (white starchy fiour derived from the centre of 
the gram) is about 400,000 tons This is all prorluced 
in the roller mills Ata to be in its best condition must 
be freshly ground before use and this is in fact the cus- 
tom whether it is ground by hand chakln or in jiower 
driven chahMs In some resxiects consumers in India 
" are fortunate in their jiresent habits. According to 
McCarrison, for instance, whole-meal flour {ata) con- 
tains Vitamin A and is rich in Vitamin jB, whereas at 
most white flour has only a very little Vitamin B The 
jirotem content of ata is also higher and of better 
qualify tliuii that of white flour. 

AltJioiigh the consumption of wheat as a whole 
appears to be inci easing, there is no indication that the 
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conswnption of mmda (wlnte flour) is increasing to 
the same extent. In fact, the roUer mills wliicli produce 
mmda apparentl}’- find it difficult to carry on and quite 
a number of them have shut down recently. On the 
other hand the number of jiower cliahhis seems to be 
increasing yerj^ rapidty. Returns from electric supply 
companies indicate that the number of cliahhis operated 
by electric power has more than doubled within the 
jiast 5 years. At this rate within a very short time it is 
possible that the million tons at present crushed by 
hand cliakki^ apart from the 3 million tons retained 
in the Aullage may be dealt with in power driven 
cliahhis (either oil or electric) This would apparently" 
pro^ude occupation for another 20,000 to 30,000 jiersons 
"With a total income of about 20 lakhs per month 

Next to aia, suji (coarse semolina) and rawa (fine 
semolina), but mainly snji, are the most important. 
Sup represents 5 to 15 xier cent of the requirements of 
the liahuais and bazaar food shops in Northern India and 
the output of siiji from roller mills amoimts to about 
71,000 tons or 8 per cent Approximately the same 
quantity^ especially of coarse roughly groimd wheat, 
preferably^ of the durum type, apiiears to be made m 
the hand cliahhis of Central and Southern India Suji 
IS used for sewayan (vermicelli), sweetmeats, lialwa, 
hesari, etc , and in its coarser form for the preparation 
of boil’ed products such as uppumav and rahri which are 
favourite dishes in Southern and Central India In 
Coorg, for example, more than 30 per cent, of the im- 
ports of wheat products represent sup and in Travancore 
over 20 iier cent 

The hard, durum wheats^ met wath mainly^' in Central 
India and in the south, are eminently suitable for the 
manufacture of these products. It appears, however, 
that owing to llie wear and tear on their rollers the 
Owners of roller mills do not like to use durum wheats. 
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and the power driven stone cliahkis are not at present 
suitably equipped for separating the suJ^ from the 
remainder of the flour. It would seem desirable to 
design some simiile improved form of separating eqiuji- 
inent for use with the power driven cliahlm if the 
demand for high quahty hard durum wheats is to be 
inaintamed or increased. 

There appears to be a general tendency for wJjeat 
giown in any particular district to be used for all pur- 
poses irrespective of its quality characteristics On 
that account a large amount of soft white wheats arc 
still used but outside their oivn districts they are not 
much in demand For the manufacture of maida to 
be used in the production of fermented bread {dabal 
roh) a certain proportion of soft-wheats, from 25 to 40 
per cent, is desirable in the mixture. For the manufac- 
tiire of biscuits and cakes also soft wheat is to be pie- 
f erred, but the demand for this is relatively smafl Out- 
side Rajputana and Baroda there apiiears to be no 
special demand for soft red wheats and even tJiere a 
tendency to change over to the shardah type of wheat 
is already noticeable. 

For industrial purposes in the manufacture of 
starch for sizing in textile mills, a soft white starchy 
wheat is probably to be preferred. Unfortunately it 
ap])ears that the production of wheat starch rn IncLa 
for this purpose is decreasing Imported starches, e^.j, 
farina, sago flour and starch, have, however, increased to 
the extent of not less than 22 per cent, in the last 5 vears 
so that out of a total amount of more than 40,000 tons 
of sizing starches used by the textile mills in India, less 
than one-fifth is at present provided by Indian millers. 
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CHAPTER in WHOLESALE PRICES 

Ati analysis of prices is not easy It was found, for example, 
that in more than one province the official or gazette prices bore little 
or no relation to the rates obtained from the trade direct For a 
proper comparison of prices it is essential that an aiticle be of the 
same quality in each case, and the general absence of a uniform 
standaid of quality further complicates the appraisal of the avail- 
able data Wheiever organised grain exchanges exist as at Kaiachi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and at certain markets in the Punjab and the 
Fnited Piovinces, prices have been collected from the tiade direct 
and have been utilised, as far as possible, in this report in preference 
to official data The puces of wheat at Karachi, based on the leeoids 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, have been taken as the best 
ludex of Indian export i allies for the purpose of comparing Indian 
and woild prices 

A Comparison of Indian and world prices 

For a commodity such as wheat winch is widely produced and 
consumed thioughout the whole world, there should, in theory, be a 
“ world price ” to which the prices of wheat every wheie should be 
related after allowing for differences in quality, transport costs aud 
the time factor This is, in fact, not the case Many countries \vhich 
iioimally have an import or an export surplus have taken ceitam 
measuies to control prices, by means of taiiffs, quotas, etc The 
methods differ in the exporting and importing countries The general 
result, howevei, is to bring about a verj^ vude divergence in the puces 
of wheat particularly between exporting and importing countries 
The following table shows the price of wheat in cents per bushel in 
9 countiies in Januaiy 1936, the four on the left hand column 
being exporting and the five on the right normally importing 
countries 

Pnees^ of wheat in ceitam countries 



Cents 


Cents 

Countries 

per 

Countries 

per 


bushel 

j 


bushel 

Argentine 

1 

93 

France 

155 

Australia 

99 

Austria 

185 

Canada 

101 

C'echoslovakia 

197 

United Stat°s 

109 

Ge’many 

229 



Italy 

247 






In the comparison which follows, therefore, the price of Indian 
wheat has been compared mainly with prices in exporting countries 
and also with Argentine and Austialian wheats on the United 
Kingdom market 

From this standpoint it will be seen fiom the diagram on page 
42 that, on the whole, Karachi prices follow the general trend of 

’World Production and Prices, 1935 36 — League of Nations 
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world prices, ^vith the exception of periods m 1920 and 1921 when 
. abnormal war conditions had not entirely disappeared Between 
1922 and 1928 the Indian price curve was fairly consistently below ' 
those of Australia and Argentine wheats at a level which permitted 
export after allowing for freight, exchange and other chaiges inci- 
dental to shipping From 1928 until the end of 1935 this relatioii- 
sliip was altered and the three priee curves tended not onJy to 
converge but the Indian level at Karachi on several occasions, 
notably m 1932-33, rose above that of Australian wheat c i f 
London During these yeais Indian wheat w^as seldom in parity with 
other world wheats and the fact is reflected in greatly diminished 
exports 


Owing to short crops and reduced stocks in most exporting 
countries in 1935 and 1936 and a consequent rise in the woild price 
level, Indian wheat has once again moved into export parity The 
widening of t]ie gap between Indian and Australian wheat and the 
accompanying increase in the margin between wheat pric&s and 
those of barley and gram has led to a resumption of exports in 1936 


The trend of Indian prices and otlier world wheats after the 
collapse of world prices in 1929 and the ensuing period of depression 
is shown 111 the following table 

Average annual puces of ceitain wheats'' during the period 1930 34 


Year 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 
1936t 
1936; 


Winnipeg 


No 1 
Manitxiba 


94 6 
58 6 
55 5 
60 7 
74 6 
85 0 
81 0 
102 8 


Chicago 


No 2 

Hard winter 


95 7 
67 0 
53 0 
75 0 
98 0 
107 0 
105 5 
120 6 


Buenos 

Aires 

Barletta 


80 kg per 
Hectol, 
Paper 
Pesos per 
quintal 


9 56 
6 13 
6 68 

5 77 

6 34 

7 44 
10 16 
12 15 


London 


Australian 


Shillings 
per 480 lb 

(c^/) 


Sh d 
36 4 

23 2 
26 8 

24 4 
24 6 
27 4 
30 4 
39 7 


Karachi 


Smd 

Punjab 

Rupees 
per candy 
(656 lb ) 


Rs a p 
26 12 0 
19 2 0 

23 8 0 

24 2 0 
21 8 0 

23 7 0 

24 6 0 
*=^27 8 0 


(Cents per 60 lb ) 


It Will be seen that in 1932 while No 1 Manitoba at Winnipeg 
and No 2 Haid AV inter at Chicago fell to a low point by -11 and 
45 pel cent respectively and Austialian wheat in London lost 36 
pel cent between 1930 and 1931, Indian wheat, as shown by the 
values ruling at Karachi, touched bottom in 1931 vnth a fall of 
only about 28 pei cent as compared with 1930 Wheieas the prices 


“international Review of Agncultaie, Rome 
""Karachi Cliamber of Commerce 
t J anuarj — J une 
tJuly, August and September 
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of Canadian and United States ■wheats continued to recede, a marked 
improvement m Indian puces lesulted between 1931 and 1932 partl-^ 
owing to the exclusion of impoits Since 1933 there has been a 
geneial upward tendency in the international wheat market partly 
owing to the unfavourable development of the 1934 crop in America 
In India, on the other hand, values declined between 1932 and 1934 
but have since risen following the world markets, 'though not to iJie 
same extent 


Although India grows considerably more wheat than Australia 
or the Argentine, she has giadually taken a reduced pait in the 
international expoit tiade oiving mainly to nei expanding internal 
demand As a result, theiefoie, Indian prices do not necessarily 
leact to international conditions on eveiy occasion but may at times 
follow quite opposite tieiids, and did not, as already observed, follow 
world prices to the bottom limit during the depression period On 
the whole, it appears that the full foice of the lepercussions of the 
international markets on Indian pi ices has been minimised by the 
action of the wheat impoit duty and that by pieserving the internal 
market for Indian produce, internal conditions of supply and demand 
have acquired a greater significance in the trade than foimerly 

The diagram on page 42 shows the general relation betwiecn 
L-dian and international price levels but for a moie precise compari- 
son it IS desiiable to explain how the trade arrives at the United 
Kingdom c i f equivalent of the current local price in Karacbi and 
up-country The rough calculation given below is based on curient 
(Octobei 1936) freights (sea and rail) dock and municipal chaiges 
and other incidentals all of which are liable to vary from time to 
time 

!1R;S €L p* 

Wholesale price at LyaUpur market per maund (82 28 lb,] 2 13 10 

Add — 

Charges at Lyallpnr — 

Terminal fcav @ 3 pies per md Market charges 
including cartage to station @ Re 0/1/3 pei md 

and approv cost ot B t.vil’ bags, Re 0/1/3 per md 0 2 9 


Buying price free on rail — LyaUpur 
^Equivalent rate per candy (856 lbs ) ' 

‘Railway freight from LyaUpur to Karachi @ Re 
0/11/10 pel md less export rebate @ 25 per cent 


3 0 7 
24 4 6 

4 7 0 


Buying eqmvalent in Karachi (for) 

Add — 

Charges at Karachi — 

Termmal tax (cb 3 pies per md 
Wharfage (/x) Rs 1/3/ per ton 
Handling (cleamng and dressing) @ 4 annas 
per candj’’ 

Godo\Mi rent (?/] 4 annas per ton 
Biokerage @ 3 pies jier md 


Rs a p 
0 2 0 
0 5 7 

0 4 0 
0 12 
0 2 0 


28 11 6 


0 14 9 


29 10 3 
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Brought foiw'ard . 

Shipper’s commission @ 1 per cent. 


Bs. a. p, 
29 10 3 
0 4 9 


Cost fob Karachi 

• • • • * 

Equivalent price in shillmgs per quarter of 480 Ibg. 
(Exchange rate Be 1=1/6) 

Add 


29 15 0 
Sh. 32 82 


Insurance \ per cent 

Sbiflmgs 

16 

Superintendence @ 6d per ton 

‘11 

Freight @ 24sh per shipping ton of 18 cwt 

5 71 

Brokerage @ I per cent 

20 

■'■Difference between Karachi selling and 
buying basis @ 2^ per cent (The barley 
being reckoned at half the value of wheat) 

London 

content 

.. 1*00 


Sh 7 J8 


Umted Kingdom price per quarter of 480 lbs (Cost, 
Insurance and Freight — London) 


Sh 40 00 


It Will be observed that no account has been taken of interest 
as tlii.s item depends not only on the length of time the goods lie at 
the port in India after having been paid for and pending shipment, 
but also on the method of financing adopted Shippers normally 
fniduce tliemselves in India by selling sterling in the shape of Tele- 
gidjihic Transfer or 3 months sight bills on London, whichever 
happens to be the more favouiable Tilie calculation of interest is, 
tlieiefoie, closely associated with money market conditions and the 
lates at which funds can be obtained 

Another important factor which is discounted by the trade in 
ibe conversion of the c i f sterling price to local parity is the gain 
in w'eight due to the more huTmd atmosphere at tlie poit, and the 
gain on analysis which accrues from the careful preparation of the 
uheat for shipment by prudent manipulation in the shippers’ 
godowns The f oi egoing calculation has omitted this item as it varies 
fiom season 1o season according to current crop and othei conditions 
It is, however, estimated that the net gam after allowing for dry age 
or loss in weight during sea transit and the results of analysis in 
London, is normallj’’ in the neighbomhood of 4 to 1 per cent although 
imudicious buying, eirors in anal 5 '-sing deliveries and abnormal crop 
conditions may result in a loss instead of a gam under this head 


^Exporters’ normal buying basis includes a non-mutual free allowance 
of per cent dirt and 2 per cent barley The selbng basis in the Umted 
Kingdom is for clean wheat only It may be observed, however, that the normal 
price quotations in Karachi for the internal trade are made on a mutual 
basis ot 3 per cent dirt and 5 per cent barley 
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B Tndian prices Ofla.cial and trade. 

Sven in tlie Punjab where wheat is traded on a more or less 
organised basLS in several large markets and where variations m 
type and quality aie not large, serious differences are apparent 
between official and trade prices (see Appendix XVII) For example, 
the average gazette prices at Amritsar for the year 1935-36 have 
been lecoided as Its 2-7-4 per maund while plrices obtained from 
local traders work out at Its 2-4-6 This indicates an average 
disparity of 7 per cent but the actual fliffeience in individual months 
IS from 3 to 13 per cent At Lyallpur the two series of prices are 
more in sympathy ivith an average disparity, taken over 18 months, 
of only 1^ iier cent and with a maximum difference of a little over 
7 per cent 

It IS reported that some merchants keep two sets of records 
one for their own use and one for income-tax purposes The dis- 
crepancy between official and trade prices obtained in rhe eouise 
of this survey from associations and the books of reputable merchants 
canntit be accounted for in this way There is no definite bias A 
scries of examples taken at random in the Central Provinces markets 
of Damoh, Haida and Jubbulpore show that in May 1932 in the 
first named centre the official price was 26 per cent lower than 
. merchants’ In March 1933 the official rate as reported was 21 
per cent higher, wlule in March 1934 it was 20 per cent lower 
At Haida in Mai eh 1932 and January 1934, the official average 
price.<? were 20 and 15 per cent higher respectively than merchants’ 
puces At Jubbulpore in June 1932 the official aveiage prices ^cele 
13 per cent lower than the corresponding trade quotations 

In Bombay similar differences occur not only in respect of 
wholesale but also in retail prices In many cases the official ictail 
puces are shown as having been lower than wholesale In Abmedabad 
duiing 1932-33 the average annual retail puce was reported as 
Jis 4 per maund while the official wholesale price was given as 
Es 4-4-8 At Poona during April and June 1935 the retail prices 
recorded were apparently as much as Re 0-10-9 and Re 1 1-2 per 
n>aund below the icspective aveiage rvholesale puces of those months 
Similar inconsistencies occurred at Bijapur during July and August 
1934 when retail prices were approximately 11 and 6£ annas below 
wholesale There is a possibility, of course, that these duTerenees 
may be due to the practice which existed before the Bombay Gorern- 
aient intioduced the Standard Weights and Measures Act last year 
whereby a heavy seer was used for buying and a lighter one for 
selling In Bombay city, however, an investigation into the system 
of price collection showed that the quotations furnished by the 
Collector’s office weie foi a quality which represented only about 
one-sixth of the total stocks of wheat in that city and as such could 
not represent the average state of the market 

Personal enquiries from a number of officials amongst whose 
othei duties is the task of collecting and verifying prices showed 
that many did not realise the extent of their responsibilities In 
one instance in the Punjab, for example, where the Tahsil head- 
quarters was at some distance from the market, the collection of 
prices was entrusted to a menial For showing long period trends 
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and in some cases for indiCviting seasonal variations official prices 
may be of some use but for commercial or marketing purposes they 
are of little or no value 

0 Seasonal variations 

Tile average monthly deviations from the annual mean wholesale 
prices in the ma 3 or markets of various producing and port areas are 
briefly as follows 

(1) Punjab The extreme range of variation occurs at Ambala, 
an important consuming market, between February and Apiil .md 
amounts to 19 per cent which is epmvalent to Re 0-7-7 per maund, 
tlie high point being in February and the low in April As the 
diagram on page opposite shows, puces have a downwaid tendency 
fiom Januaiy at Lyallpur, Okara, Lahore and Rawalpindi and 
from Febniary at Ambala and Amiilsar These culminate lu low 
points during April, May and June in the large producing areas 
and in July at Rawalpindi which is mainly a consuming market 
Thereafter the tendency is upwards until August A small dip 
occurs in September but prices recover and use steadily throughout 
the autumn and winter months In January prices are higher than 
the annual mean bj’- 6 2 per cent or Re 0-2-5 per maund The 
aveiage low point occurs in Apiil, when the crop is about ready 
for cutting and is 6 per cent or roughly R^ 0-2-4 below the mean, 
while in December the peak is reached at 7 7 per cent or Re 0 3-0 
above the annual average On the whole it may be said that seasonal 
variations in the Punjab do not show conflicting tendencies 

(2) Umted Provinces The diagiam on page opposite cleaily 
shows the haiwest decline which starts in the pre-harvest month of 
Febiuaiy The maximum fall occurs at Hapur, a centre holding 
large stocks and the most important wheat maiket in tlie province, in 
April, and is 10 5 per cent or Re 0-4-2 per maund below the annual 
mean The extreme range of variation is Re 0-10-1 per maund or 
almost 19 per cent as in the Punjab, and takes place at Chandausi, 
another important exporting maiket, between February (high) and 
April (low) The next greatest movement also takes place at 
Hapur between April and August in an upward direction to the 
extent of about 15 per cent Chandausi, howevei, shows the widest 
fluctuation of any maiket in the United Pro^unees 

September prices in the United Provinces decline as in the 
Punjab Thereafter they recover until the end of the year, with 
the exception of Benares market where the prices apparently recede 
a little in December 

Talaug the prownce as a whole, the average price rises from 
4 7 per cent or Re 0-2-5 per maund in J anuary to 5 25 per cent 
07 - Re 0-2-10 per maund above the annual mean in February and 
declines to almost 8 per cent or Re 0-3-9 per maund below the 
mean in April the lowest point of the year Thereafter there is 
a steady rise broken bv tAVO recessions between May and June and 
August and September" On the whole, a somewhat similar tendency 
is shown to that seen in the Punjab except that the autumn ana 
winter rise in the latter province is more pronounced 
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(3) Delhi This small province sandwiched in between the 
Punjab and the United Provinces is a deficit aiea and imports on 
an averse about 70,000 tons of wheat annually The seasonal 
\aiiation.s heie are clear cut and follow the Punjab trend fairly 
closely (see page SI) 

In January the puces of shaihah and of ordinary white and 
oidmaiy red wheat are higher than the annual mean by 8 2 pei 
cent or Re 0-2-6 per maund, 6 3 pei cent or about Re 0-2-4 per 
jiiaund and 3 2 pei cent oi Re 0-1-4 pei maund lespeeUvely Tn 
Febiaaiy theie begins an all-iound dechne in the price level which 
gatJieis momentum duiing the following months and reaches a low 
point in the month of May Shai haU wheat falls to 7 7 per cent 
OL Re 0-3-9 pei maund below the average, white wheat to 9 3 
per cent or about Re 0-3-6 per maund, while red touches 6 7 per 
cent or Re 0-2-10 per maund below the annual average foi ihe 
quinquennium The total fall in price during the five months 
appioachmg haivest is, therefore, 15 9, 15 6 and 9 9 per cent for 
shaibait, white and led wheats Respectively representing Re 0-6-3, 
Re 0-5-9 and Re 0-4-3 per maund 

Aftei harvest the price level tends to rise steadily during the 
monsoon months, until a peak is i cached in August when the price 
of iJiarbah is 2 2 per cent or Re 0-1-T per mannd above the annual 
average, that of white wheat 6 3 per cent or Re 0-2-4 per maund 
and of led 7 7 per cent or Re 0-3-3 per maund The total rise in 
puce in the course of three months is 9 9, 15 6 and 144 per cent for 
^haihali, white and red wheats respectively lepresenting Re 0-4-10, 
Re 0-5-9 and R-e 0-6-2 per maund September shows a shaip fall 
common to all the three wheats, but after November all these again 
resume a sympathetic trend upwards ‘ 

(4) Cenfial Provinces As shown in tlie diagram on the 
opposite page, at Saugor, the centre of a large producing area, 
the price level is at its highest in Januaiy, le, 14 2 per cent or 
Re 0-5-7 per maund above the annual mean By April, 
however, it has dropped to nearly 10 per cent or Re 0-3-10 below the 
mean, a total fluctuation of about 24 per cent or Re 0-9-5 per maund 
At Amraoti and Akola, in the Berar consuming markets and at 
Raipur price vaiiations are irregular The average for the province 
as a whole indicates a less range of variations than might be exjiected 
from certain individual markets and is not as pronounced as in the 
United Provmc&s This, as will appear later, is due to the fact 
that the seasonal price movement of durum types does not coincide 
with that of vulgare wheats Prom existing price data in the 
proA ince the lowest point is on an average about 4 5 per cent or 
Re 0-]-ll per maund below the annual mean, and the highest is less 
than 4 per cent or Re 0-1-3 per maund 

(5) Bthai and Onssa The price quotations obtained from this 
province have proved to be both meagre and unsatisfactory At 
Patna, an important consuming centre, the price level of ir’hite 
rrheat is subject to greater variations than red or mixed wheats 
The extreme range of variation is, as ,'dlo^vn in iihe diagram on page 
opposite, between March and May and amounts to about 11 5 per 
cent or Re 0-5-4 per maund In the former month the average price 

L224IOAE g2 
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of white wheat is 4 per cent or Re 0-1-10 pei mannd above the mean 
and in the lattei 7 o iier c^nt or Re 0-3-6 per niannd below From 
this low point theie is a steady rise nnth very slight falls between July 
and August, September and October 

(6) Bombay Presidency The seasonal variations m this pro- 
vince based on trade prices show remarkable irregularities (see the 
diagram on page 82) The harvest dip, it will be noted, is' fairly 
common to all tour markets At this point, however, all 
similanty of movement ends The use m the Poona level from 
Ann] to June is fairly sharply accentuated and there is a very 
pionouneed upward movement fiom October to November followed 
by as sudden and violent a fall The Bi,]apur curve runs counter 
to all the other markets with a remarkable rise between July and 
September and a vmry steep decline thereafter culminating in 
November in the loivest point of the year These variations appeal 
to be due to a variety of causes , for example, (^) the absence of 
facilities for organised trading and the lack of co-ordination between 
markets, (^^) the fact that none of the Presidency’s wheats are 
tenderable against any futnie contract in the Bombay Giain 
Exchanges, and (iii) the somewhat special character of the supply 
and a ceitam degree of localisation in the demand for the Southern 
Bombay wheats which are largely of the red dm im type 

(7) At the po-iis Kmachi, Bombay and Calcutta It will be 
seen ficm the cbagram on page 85 that the seasonal variataonfe at 
these three ports all follow a similar course The pre-harvest and 
harvest fall is still in evidence although its extent is not as great as 
in the main producing areas The monsoon rise, the ^ugust-Sep- 
tembei dip and the subsequent wintei recovery aie all faithfully re- 
produced but on a reduced scale Only .Calcutta shows a diop 
between November and December oivmg to the sharp decline in 
prices towards the end of 1934 which was due probably to the very 
large accumulations of wdieat shipped fiom Karachi by sea duiing 
the prpvious months of that year at greatly reduced freight rates 
bi ought about by a “ freight war ” between the two mam slupping 
companies engaged in the coastal trade The movement of wheat to 
Calcutta by sea was abnormally high in 1934-35 foi this leasoii and 
formed nearly 64 per cent of the total imports whereas in tbe pre- 
ceding year only some 17 per cent of Calcutta’s wheat impoits were 
by sea 

(8) Sunimaiy The most significant features of these seasonal 
movements are (i) the deep trough which forms between January or 
Pebiuary and August with its low points either in April or May, 
(^?) the almost general drop between August and September and (nt) 
the late-autumn to mid-wmter rise (see diagram on page opposite) 
The pronounced fall after January coincides with the selling pressme 
of old ciop wheat which is particularly striking in the west of the 
Dmted Piovinces wheie pit (hliath) storage is the general piactiee 
(see Chapter VII) The monsoon nse'may be attributed paitly to 
the easing of the early pressure to sell and partly to the monsoon 
impeding rural ccmmunieations and holding supplies off the maiket 
The general fall in September appears to be due to the reopenine oi 
village communications and to the tendency in large assembling centres 
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Lo relofi&e stoclcs ■wlucli in many instances have been hedged in the 
Septembei position in the maikels of one or cyther of the various 
‘ ‘ i utures ' ’ ti ading associations It seems to be the general 
expcnencc in recent yeais that a large proxiortion ot the wheat held 
ovei the monsoon and hedged m Septembei has been tendered in 
that deliveiy niontli Tins tends to depress the markets tempoiarily 
The rise which noimally takes place in the last thiee months of the 
yeai seems due to Ihe seasonal increased consumption of wheat and 
wheat iiioduets in the cold weather {see Chapter II) 

The excessive dejiression at harvest time is the most seiious factor 
in the seasonal movement of puces A drop in prices of about 19 
per cent year by year in some of the leadmg markets as the haivest 
reaches its height in Apiil is a factor which demands attention It 
IS piobable that if suitable measuies were adopted in legard to 
storage so as to bring supply and demand into closer relationship 
duiing the three or foui critical months of the harvest period, the 
existing gieat variations in the price level at this particular time 
would be appieciably minimised Transport difficulties during the 
monsoon are also a factor which impels the gioAver to huriy his crop 
to the market before the rams commence These pioblems aie more 
appiopi lately dealt with in subsequent chapters 

D. Price differences in respect of quality 

The price of wheat depends not only on market conditions but 
also on fliffeiences in type and quality Except m the special case of 
Rajputana alieady referred to, in Central and Southern India 
geneially white or amber duiums such as hansi, vialwi, Itliandiva, etc, 
command higher prices than red dui urns such as Jcathia and also softer 
wheals belonging to the mdgare group The prices of Emmet wheat 
{hhaph) are on a par with dutums and m Madras they command a 
premium sometimes as mucli as Es 3 per maund over white wheats 
imported fiom Kaiachi In Northern India where vulgate types 
IDiedominate, haid Avheats are almost invariably dearer than soft, and 
v'hite wheats aie ordinal ily preferred to red A laige percentage of 
red grains in white Avheat noimally lowers the value of the whole 
Prices also depend on the impuiity content of the wheat, and the 
higher the admixture of foreign matter, the lower the price offered 
and vice verm 

In tJie Putiiab during the eouise of this survey a series of 
observations of actual market transactions in the Canal Colonies 
sliowed that type 591, one of the improved high grade white 
wheats, Classing under the general trade description of sharhatt, 
fetched an average premium of 2^ annas per maund, or rough^Y 6^ 
per cent over fair average quality {data) white wheat of the district 
On various days the premiums actually ranged from annas to 
4 annas pei maund It was also observed throughout the Punjab 
that oidinaiy shathatt, probably consisting largely of Punjab 8-A 
ranged on an average from Ee 0-1-1 to Ee 0-1-3 per maund dearer 
than dara or fair average quality mixtures The following variations 
were found on each of the three days in August 1935 during which 
daily transactions at Lyallpur were studied 
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Prices of ivheat (per maund) at Ly allpur. 


24th Augiist. 

25th August 

26th August 

/ 

MaxiTmim 

MimmiTm 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A. P 

2 2 6 

2 1 H 

2 2 0 

2 19 

2 3 6 

2 2 0 

2 13 

2 0 0 

2 17^ 

2 0 7i 

2 19 

2 0 9 

0 13 

0 1 1^ 

o 

o 

0 1 li 

'019 

0 13 


Sharban 

Dara 

Diiference 


In Delhi tlie average annual differences between the best grades 
of shaihati (largely identifiable also as Punjab 8-A ) and an equiva- 
lent grade of ordinary white wheat ranged from Ee 0-2-3 per maund 
in ] 931 to Ke 0-6-1 per maund in 1934 as follows 


Aveiage pi ices (pei maund) of ivheat at Delhi 


1 

1 

1 

1931 

1932 

1 

1933 ' 

1934 


Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A p 

Rs A P. 

Sharbatt 

2 8 0 

3 3 0 

3 6 3 

2 14 9 

White Wheat 

2 5 9 

3 0 0 

3 19 

2 8 8 

Difference 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 

0 4 6 

0 6 1 


In the United Piovinces the premium for superior haid and semi- 
haid wheats over the soft nondescript types is approximately the 
same as in the Punjab At Agia for example, in 1935, Punjab 
shaihati was, on an average, quartei of a seei per rupee dearer than 
the local white wheat Tins is loughly equivalent to Re 0-1-6 per 
maund Calcutta imports wheat fiom Chandausi, Cawnpore and 
Pyzabad in the Umted Provinces sometimes in large quantities 
These thiee qualities may therefore be compared on a common basis 
since quotations for all are available It will be seen from the follow- 
ing table that Chandausi fetches a consistent premium over the other 
two wheats, that the premium is by no means constant and that it 
tends to rise in the autumn and early winter This is due piobably 
to the seasonal increase in the demand for a special brand of at a 
prepared in Calcutta tiom Chandausi wheai The low price at 
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FyiJabad as compared with the other wheats is accounted for by its 
usually higher content of impurities, its smaller grain and a greater 
admixture of red wheats 

Average wholesale prices {per maund) of the United Provinces wheats 

in Calcutta 


Months 

Fyzabad. 

Cawnpore 

Cbandausi 

- 1935. 

Rs 

A 

p 

Rs 

A 

P 

Rs A 

P. 

October 

3 

8 

4 

3 

10 

4 

3 14 

8 

November 

3 

7 

6 

3 

9 

1 

3 14 

9 

December 

3 

7 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 14 

0 

1936 









January 

3 

6 

6 

3 

8 

6 

3 11 

0 

February 

3 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 9 

9 

March 

3 

6 

6 

3 

8 

6 

3 11 

6 

April 

3 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 14 

0 

May 

3 

1 

3 

6 

^ 3 

5 

3 

3 7 

6 

June 

I ? 

4 

0 

3 

5 

8 

3 8 

4 

July 

^ 3 

1 

7 

3 

3 

9 

3 

3 12 

9 

August 

3 

11 

0 

3 

12 

4 

4 0 

0 

September 

3 

10 

2 

3 

11 

2 

4 0 

10 

October 

3 

13 

0 

3 

14 

0 

4 4 

0 


Preminm 

on 

Chandausj 

over 

Cawupore 


Rs A r 
0 4 4 
0 5 8 
0 6 0 

0 2 6 
0 2 9 
0 3 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 3 
0 2 8 
0 3 6 
0 3 8 
0 5 8 
0 6 0 


In the GenUal Ft evinces on'e-thiid of the local pioduction of 
wheat consists of duunns such as hansi, jalalia, etc, which noiinally 
stand at substanlial piemiums over equivalent grades of vidgaic as 
for instance shaibafi or farm pissi At Harda, an impoitant maiket 
on the mam line of the Gieat Indian Peninsula E-ailway leading down 
to Bombay, jalalm, as will be seen fiom the following table based on 
official prices, langed fioni parity mth pissi m August and Scplem- 
bei 3932 to a-, iiiUeh as Be 0-12-0 pei maund highei m Apiil 1933 
Gompaied vith shaihati a wider vaiiation is obsei\able, namely fiom 
parity m October 1932 to a piemium of Rn 0-14-0 pei maund in 
Octobei 1934 It will be noticed that the few instances in which 
lalalm was lepoited to be cheaper than prssi and shay bait have been 
ignoied This has been done in view of the questionable accuracy 
of the data given which, although not invalidating tlie general con- 
clusion, must nevertheless' b« accepted with caution in abnoimal cases 
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Aveiage piemmms on jalolm wheat at Earda (C F ) 
{Note Figures m brackets show discount ) 

Sbarbati 


1933 1 1934 


AT Ks A V 

3 0) 0 4 0 

CO) 0 8 0 

9 0) 0 4 0 

GO 0 6 0 

GO 0 4 0 

3 0 0 2 0 

10) 0 7 0 

1 0 0 6 0 

10 0 0 6 0 

6 0 0 14 0 

9 0 0 7 0 

4 0 0 4 0 


Kegarding other types the following examples have been selected 
as representative and t’VTi^'Jol of the premium in each case At Akola 
on 14th August 1936 han^i (du) inn) vas Rs 4-S-O pei mannd, lalalia 
Rs 4-3-0 pel mannd and fai m 2 n<isi Rs 3-14-6 pei mannd Kathm, 
a red dinvm, vas the lowest of all the qualities quoted, namely, 
Rs 3-5-0 pel mannd The extieme puce lange at this maiket was, 
therefore Rs 1-3-0 per mannd 

At Nagimr, the capital and the largest consuming eentie in the 
Central Provinces, haois'ia, a soft to semi-haid wheat of the vulgare 
group, was quoted at Rs 3-8-0 per maund on 12th Auaust 1936 while 
at the other end of the range Rs 4-10-0 was asked foi jalaha (dumm) 
At Buihanpur another important consuming maiket in the west of 
the Central Provmces the rate for l)ans 2 {dwwn) on the 15th of the 
mon1h was Rs 4-4-0 per maund while that for shaibah (vulgare) 
was Rs 3-8-0 At Itaisi, further to the north-east in the Hosliangabad 
district, whence wheat is largely exported mainly to Beiai, the 
difference between the lowest and highest quoted qualities was no+ as 
pronounced as in the areas of consumption On the 11th August, for 
example, high grade 'bans^ at this market was Rs 3-4-0 to Rs 3-6-0 
per maund, mferior qualities Rs 3, while shaibah was between 
Rs 2-14-6 and Rs 3 and lathm Rs 2-12-0 The local equivalents of 
shaibah and ordinary white ivheat are known in the Central Provinces 
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as fa) 1)1 pissi and dcsi pissi respectively Both, aie vnlga/i e wheats and 
the aveiage annual difference between the two qualities based on 
5'3’-eais ' data is Re 0-2-3 per inaund or rather more than 5 pei cent 

In Genfial India it was found impossible to obtain a complete 
lange of prices over a period A few examples on various dates will 
however indicate the differences between the vaiious types of wheat 
commonly maiketed in that aiea At Indore on the 26th May 1935 
the dm urn gioup lepiesented by Ichandwa (malwi), bichalagarh, 
(kohl and Jialka {see Appendix VI), was quoted at Rs 4, Es 3, 
Es 2-10-6 and Es 2-8-0 per maimd respectively Of the milgai'es 
fai m pissi and cJialu pissi were quoted at Es 2-12-0 and Es 2-8-0 
per maund In the same market moie than a year later on the 16th 
August 1936 lliandwa and inahvi langed from Es 3-5-3 for the 
inferior qualities to Es 4-5-3 for the best J alalia was Es 3-10-9 
and chain pissi fiom Es 3 to Rs 3-1-6 At both times the extreme 
piice range was much the same, namely, Es 1-8-0 in 1935 and 
Es 1-5-3 in 1936 In Bhopal on the 29th May 1935 the white dunims, 
^alalia and Jcalahal weie quoted at Es 2L11-9 and Es 2-1-6 per maund 
lespectively White pissi fetched Es 2 and mixed pissi with a 
l.iiger proportion of led giains Es 1-14-0 Katina, a red duium, was 
marketed at Es 1-10-0 pei maund This latter is an exceptionally 
hard and flmty land of wheat and apart from the disadvantage of 
colour and its leported low late of flour to bran, it is not greatly in 
demand loealty foi the preparation of ata At Bhopal the extreme 
price range, Rs 1-1-9, was lower than that at Indore 

In Hydeiabad (Deccan) the figures relating to quality differences 
appear to be more reliable and infoimative than any obtained from 
other areas in south and Central India Contrary to the geneial 
practice in other parts of India it is customary foi tradeis in the 
district towns to classify their wReat by types such as bans), shaibafi, 
red, etc , although this is not done in nrdeiabad citv itself The 
diffeiences in price between various qualities aie shown by the 
following table giving the average annual prices for the peiiod 
] 931-35 at the capital 

Aveiage annual puces (pei inaund) at Hydeiabad (Deccan) 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Bail SI 

4 4 1 

4 5 3 

4 4 9 

4 5 7 

Peela 

3 14 5 

4 2 6 

4 19 

00 

Red* 

3 5 4 

3 10 9 

3 8 10 

3 8 9 


1935 

Rs A P 
3 15 7 
3 9 6 
3 10 


Both bansi and peela aie din urns but the formei sells at a highei 
puce by leason of its general appeal anee, boldness and regular con- 


^Compaxison between red and white wheats is dealt ivith on pages 93-98 
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sistency The differences aie vaiiabie and ranged from Be 0-2-9 per 
mannd m 1932 to Ke 0-6-1 m 1935 Comparison with the vulgare 
wheats is not possible as the latter are not imported into the State in 
any appreciable quantities 

In Madras city the price difference between fair average quality 
Karachi wheat impoited by sea and liliapli {Emmei ) grown locally 
and in the Carnatic (Bombay) and known in Madras as samla, is 
not only very wide but extremely variable as shown in the following 
table 


Average monthly prices {pei mdund) of wheat in Madias, 



1932 

1933 

1934 


Karachi 

1 

Karachi 


Karachi ! 



wheat 

Emmer. 

wheat 

Emmei 

wheat 

Emmer 

\ 


Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Bs \ P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A p 

January 

3 15 11 

7 2 4 

4 9 0 

5 8 0 

3 9 6 

5 5 11 

February 

3 14 6 

7 0 11 



3 7 9 

6 6 11 

March 

4 6 1 

7 0 11 





Apnl 



4 6 11 

5 4 0 



May 



j 


3 14 11 

5 3 6 

June 




! 

3 6 1 

5 2 0 

July 







August 




5 1 0 



September 

3 13 9 

5 12 9 

3 11 7 


1 


October 

3 14 11 

5 11 0 



j 


November 

4 9 6 

5 2 6 





December 

4 13 7 

5 14 3 

3 5 7 

5 8 6 




It may be noted also that Ichnph (Emmer) is usually at a 
jircmmm over imported white durum such as hhanduva (Khandwa). 
In Octobei 1935 for instance, the letail price of khaph in Madras 
city was about Es 5-3-9 pei mannd while khanduva was Ks 4-12-0 

In the Bomkay Piesidency the official prices, as already 
indicated, are unsatisfactory for commercial purposes In view 
of this therefoie, the prices of various qualities on certain days as 
actually observed in the course of the marketing survey at Bombay, 
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Sliolapui and Bijapur are given below 

Pnees of wheat {pei maund) m certain markets in Bombay 



Durum 

Emmcr 

Yulgare 


Bamt 

Kliandiia 

Bijapiir 

red 

Khaph 

Sharbali 


Es A r 

Es A P 

Es A P 

Es A P 

Es A P. 

Bombay 


4 14 10 



4 3 7 

Sholapur 

4 11 10 


3 14 4 

4 10 


Bqapur 

4 2 5 


3 4 6 

3 8 9 



In Bombay a bigb grade durum sueb as lhandwa was Be 0-11-3 
per maimd dearei than the best grade of shaihati The differences 
bolvveen hansi (a duium similar in geneial characteiistics to 
khandwa) and led Bijapui at Sholapui and Bijapur were lie 0-13-6 
and Re 0-12-11 per mannd respectively At Sholapiir khaph was 
Re 0-2-8 pel mannd deaiter than red Bi'japui while at Bijapiir itself 
the premium was, on the same day, Re 0 1 3 per maund The follow- 
ing table shows the different prices in rupees per maund of various 
gudes of local white oi mixed and led dm urns at Hubli, Dhaiwar 
and Belgaum during August 1936 

Puces of while and red wheats (durums) {per maimd) 



1 

I 

White 



Ecd 


/ 

No 1 

No 2 

No 3 

No 1 

No 2 

No 3 


Es A P 

Es A P 

! 

i 

Es A P 

Es A P 

1 

Es A P 

Es A P 

Hubli 

1 

3 6 7 

3 6 6 

3 4 6 

3 0 9 

2 16 0 

2 13 6 

Dharwar 

3 7 4 

3 6 3 

3 6 2 

3 2 7 

3 1 3 

3 0 4 

Belgaum 

3 8 10 

3 6 7 


3 4 6 

3 3 6 

3 2 6 

1 


(1) Differences between puces of white and red wheats White 
wheat IS mostly dearer than red except, as already mentioned, in 
Rajputana and pails of the surrounding countrv Throughout 
the wheat producing tracts of Noithein India the average pre- 
mium at which w'hite wheat is quoted over led ranges fiom a minimum 
of Re 0-1-0 to a maximum of about Re 0-2-0 pei maund although 
these limits may be exceeded at times and in different markets 
aecoiding to local conditions In Jullundur, the centie of a lela 


\ 
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lively important led wheat area, an examination of daily quotations 
during May, June and July 1935 leveals that the lowest diffierence 
was Re 0-0-7 on the 9th May, the highest was Re 0-5-9 on th,e 
15th July (Appendix XVIII) More often than not the preimum 
on white wheat exceeded Re 0-2-0 per maund 

In Delhi, an important consuming centre, the average annual 
differences between white and led wheat in the years 1930 to 1934 
ranged from Re 0-1-2 in 1934 to Re 0-2-0 per maund in 1932 In 
October 1936 white wheat was on an average dearer than red by 
Re 0-2-0 per maund 

In the United Provinces and particularly in the western area, 
red wheat may be anything from Re 0-1-0 to Re 0-4-0 per maund 
below white The diffeiences between annual average official whole- 
sale lates of led and white wheats at Benares in the Eastern U P 
ovei loui years die as follows 

r 

Pnces {pel maund) of white and red wheats at Benaies 



White 

Red 

Difference 


Rs A P 

1 

CO 

> 

< 

as 

1932 

3 12 4 

3 7 4 

0 5 0 

1933 

3 10 8 

3 4 9 

0 5 11 

1934 

3 6 2 

2 14 11 

0 7 3 

1935 

3 9 4 

3 4 4 

0 5 0 


The relatively high premium on white wheat is probably due 
to the local preponderance of red wheat so that to meet the require- 
ments for white wheat some has to be imported from other districts 
in the west of the province 

In Bdiar red wheat wluch forms more than 50 per cent of the 
local production, may often be quoted at a substantial discount below 
white At Dharbanga, foi instance, desi red was quoted at Rs 3-3-9 
per maund on 2nd November 1935, wlnle United Provinces “white 
wheat was valued at Rs 3-11-6, a difference of Re 0-7-9 A few 
days later in the same month at Sitamarhi and Motihaii the difference 
was Re 0-7-0 and at Purnea Re 0-6-0 At Muzaffarpur, on 10th 
November 1935 red desi wheat was marked at Rs 2-15-6 per maund 
vhde white desi was Rs 3-7-6 a difference of Re 0-8-0 At Samasti- 
pur, on 1st November 1935, red desz wheat was Re 0-6-6 eheape; 
than impoited Punjab shall) ati 

The differences between the aunual average prices of white and 
red wheats are the fairest indication of the amount of the piemiura 
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on tlie Xorniei 
as follows 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


111 the Dinapur marlvet, for example, these were 

Rs A p 
0 4 6 
0 2 9 

k * 

0 3 3 
0 2 7 
0 3 5 


The piemmm may vary fiom month to month as is shoivn below . 

(Per maund ) 


1936 

Red 

White 

Premium 


Rs A P 

Rs A P 

i 

Rs A P 

January 

2 11 9 

2 16 0 

0 3 3 

February 

2 12 0 

2 16 11. 

1 

0 3 11 

March 

2 12 6 

2 16 7 

0 3 1 

Apnl 

2 12 3 

3 0 2 

0 3 11 

May 

2 12 3 

2 14 10 

0 2 7 

June 

2 10 0 

2 13 2 

0 3 2 

July 

2 9 8 

2 11 9 

0 2 1 

August 

2 10 8 

2 13 2 

0 2 6 

September 

2 13 9 

3 2 0 

0 4 3 

October 

3 2 0 

3 4 1 

0 2 1 

November 

3 2 6 

3 8 0 

0 6 7 

December 

3 2 0 

3 6 9 

0 4 9 

Average 

2 13 3 

3 0 8 

0 3 6 


In the central and southern parts of the country the distinction 
between white and red applies also to the durum group which forms 
a large proportion of the local production In the Central Provinces, 
although the soft pissi'i frequently contain a large proportion of red 
kernels, red wheat of the vulgar e types is veiy rarely grown and 
maiketed separately, so that there are no adequate data for a price 
comparison of the two t 3 '^pes 

It may be observed, however, that at Itarsi on 11th August 
1936, kothia, a red dunim, was selling at Ps 2-11-0 per maund, while 
shaihaii was Rs 3 and lausi Es 3-4-0 
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111 Bombay and the Deccan vnde diffeiences separate led and 
white wheats in most cases dm urns The puces ol both qualities 
in the Carnatic at Hubli, Dhanvar and Belgaum during August 1936 
are shown on page 93, and the differences aie as follows 

Difference heiiueen 2JTICGS {pet matind) of white and t ed wheats. 



No 1 whito 

No 1 red 

1 

No 2 white 
& No 2 red 

No 3 white 
& No 3 red. 


Ks A r 

Rs A P 

Es A r 

Hubh 

0 6 10 

0 6 6 

0 7 0 

Dharwar 

0 4 9 

0 5 0 

0 4 10 

Belgaum 

0 4 4 

0 3 1 



At Sholapur and Bijapui the difference in price between high 
giade white wheat and the local red, as already mentioned, is m the 
neiglibourhood of Be 0-13-0 per mannd 

In Hyderabad city tlie average annual difference per mannd 
between the values of selected (hansi) and ordinary white wheat 
(peela) and led wheat from 1931 to 1935 were as follows (all are 
durums) 


Difierence between prices 

1931 

1 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

of — 


/ 


1 

1 



Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Bansi and Red 

0 14 9 

0 10 6 

0 11 11 

0 12 10 

0 14 9 

Peda and Red 

0 9 1 

0 7 6 

0 8 11 

0 9 11 

r 

CD 

CO 

o 


On the other hand, the differences based on the combined average 
puces of hanst and red wheat at the capital and three impoitant 
producing centres in the State, for the period 1931-35 are as 
follows 

Average pt ices {per mannd) of wheat at 4 markets 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

- 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Bansi 

3 15 11 

3 13 1 

3 11 9 

3 10 0 

3 3 9 

Red 

3 3 2 

2 15 7 

3 2 4 

3 1 11 

2 9 6 

DiSerenco 

0 12 9 

0 13 6 

0 9 5 

0 8 1 

1 

1 

1 

j 0 JO 3 
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Altliouffli it will lie clear from the foregoing that the variations 
helweeii the price of one quality of wheat and that of 
novel constant, the data of the pa^t four or five yeais ^ 

possible to define the lange of premmms and discounts likely to ^ 
Leonntered under normal circumstances, and the general position 
mav be suminaiised as follows 


i^moiig white wheats slimlah ordinal ily commands a Pi'omiu^ 
ovoi dara oi fair average qualities of anything from about Re 0-1-d 
per maund to Re 0-6-0 per maund The lower figure applies in 
pioducing districts in the Punjab The premium mcieases as the 
distance between source and consuming areas widens and is highest 
usually in the large cities Sharhah grown in the Central Pro- 
vinces also commands a piemium over tlie ordinary desi lyissi which 
may be regarded as equal to the fan aveiage qualities of Northern 
India by an aveiage of Re 0-2-3 per maund and ranging fiom 
Re 0-1-0 to Re 0-6-0 pei maund 

White 01 amber duuims command the highest puce of any ivheat 
in India In the mam producing areas m Central India and the 
Deccan, the pieminm for selected qualities over other white wheats 
of the same species may, in special circumstances, be Re 1 to Rs 1-4-0 
per maund or as much as 30 per cent over the next grade More 
commonly, however , as in Hyderabad and Bombay, the differences 
are in the neighbourhood of Re 0-3-0 to Re 0-4-0 per maund When 
compared with white wheats of the vulgare species, however, the 
noiraal differences are much greater In Bombay City where all 
types are readily available in quantity high grade du7ums such as 
khandiva and malwi are seldom less than Re 0-10-0 to Re 0-12-0 per 
maund deaier than the best sharhah, while in many parts of the 
Central Provinces and the south generally, the difference is usually 
much wider 


In regard to red wheats of the vulgare type the normal discount 
m the large producing aieas is somewhere between Re 0-1-0 and 
Re 0-2-0 per maund below white In certain areas, as for instance 
Bihai, vReiered wheat forms more than half the ciop and regular 
supplies of white wheat are imported from the Punjab, the discount 
on led wheat is somewhat larger The annual aveiage difference for 
1935 at one market was Re 0-3-5 per maund but quotations taken 
On specific datas at a number of markets revealed differences of 
Re 0-6-0 and Re 0-7-0 per maund 


Large price differences exist between red and white durums. 
The discount on led dAHums may range from 4 or 5 annas per maund 
^ ill die Carnatic, to Re 1 to Rs 1-10-0 in Cential India and the 
Central Provinces It is significant that red durum (katUa) is 
almost mvaiiably at a discount amounting m some eases to Annas 2 
or Aiuias 4 per maund, even when compaied with white wheat of the 
vulga'ie species Quite frequently, especially m parts of Rajputana, 
t!ie price of katJua may also be lower than soft red wheat. Actual 
obsenmtions in several markets in 1935 showed such discounts 
amounting to about Re 0-1-0 to Re 0-2-0 per maund 

^ Attention should perhaps be drawn to one further nomt at 
' L224IOAR quality premium wheats are more 
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stable and less susceptible to depressing tendencies than the discount 
wheats At the same time they appeal more responsive to iismg 
values Foi example, in the large consuming market of Delhi the 
fall 211 ordinary white wheat between 1930 and 1934 ivas 30 per cent , 
red wheat fell 29 per cent but slio hah lost only 8 per cent Tn the 
course of the rise between 1931 and 1933 white and led, wheats both 
regained 7 per cent only while sharhah rose 17 per cent Similarly 
the price of red duuim in Hydeiabad (Deccan) the lowest quality 
quoted m that State has showm more violent fluctuations than the 
price of any other kind of wheat. 

(2) Differ encGS on account of refraction (impiinUes) Difl’er- 
ences in respect of refraction are calculable with a fau 
degree of accmaej^ 1111:01 ever organised trading exists, and where a 
standard contract is used as the basis of dealings in “ futures ”, or 
foi I eady or “ actuals " as for example, at Karachi, Bombay, 
Calcutta and a number of interioi markets in the Punjab and the 
United Piovmees Assuming that a paicel of white wheat contained 
2 pel cent damaged, 3 pei cent ” touclied ” (slightly damaged), 3 per 
cent shrivelled and 35 per cent of led kernels, such a delivery, if 
tendeied at Kaiae'ln vould be penalised to the total extent of 2 1 per 
cent , if at Bombay 5 8 per cent and at Calcutta 5 5 per cent At 
Okaia, an important market in the Punjab, it uould m the first place 
be liable to 1 ejection as the extreme toleiance foi barley is 4 per cent 
but 111 the event of the buyer agieeing to take the lot vith an appio- 
priate scale of alloivances, 3 3 per cent would be deducted from the 
oiiginal buying price 2^tus, piobably, an exti a penalty for excess barley 
content At Dhuii (Patiala State) this lot would also be liable to 
rejection as the maximum tolerance for red wheat is only 20 per 
cent In respect of the other items of refraction a deduction of 1 75 
pel cent would be made At Muzaffainagar, where the buyer of a 
pit has to accept whatever damaged gram may be found 111 his 
purchase, the deduction vould be 2 pei cent 

It vnll be deal that from the vaiiations in these tolerances 
allowed by trading associations the basic prices at each of the centres 
which have been taken as examples are bound also to differ in a 
eoi responding degree apart from maiket considerations and differ- 
ences between the local basis and the average actual impuiity content 
of the wheat as delivered The piice quotation in the ease of wheat 
where the contract basis is mutual and allows, say, 3 per cent foreign 
matter and 5 per cent barley, cannot obviously be the same as in a 
market where the tolerances are non-mutual and amount only to 
Ij per cent and 2 per cent respectively 

For the sake of affording a prop’er comparison 111 the section 
whicli immediately follows, the prices m the different markets have 
been corrected in accordance with the terms provided by the contract 

^Ready or ‘ ‘ actuals ’ ’ are only subject to the predetemn-ned scales of allow- 
ances at a few markets, e g , Karachi, Bombay For ‘ futures ’ debveries the 
normal procedure is for transactions to be based on the local standaid con- 
tract Ready sales are normally conducted after a visual exammafon and 
appraisal of the goods 
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in each case and brought to a com-mon basis of refraction, viz, 1^ 
per cent foreign matter and 2 per cent barley 

E. Comparison of prices in different markets 
(1) Yulgwre 

The diagram on page 86 shows the puces of white wheat at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kaiachi, Hapur and Lyallpur for the period 
Januciry 1931 to September 1936 (Appendix XTX) The last two 
markets aie large- assembling centies situated in surplus areas of 
intensive wheat cultivation The three poits of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi have each an important local milling industry and are 
laige consuming markets Karachi is also impoitant as a centre for 
the distiibution of u^'hoat b^’’ sea both coastwise and to abroad 

The wheats lepresented on this diagram belong to the sub-species 
vulgaie and for better eompaiison have been reduced to the common 
basis of 1] per cent foreign matter, and 2 pei cent barley Durum 
wheats which are essentially a central and southern type and have a 
siiecial maiket of then own are discussed separately 

It vill be clear from the diagram (page 86) that the move- 
menls of puces at these five maikets aie not at great variance ivith 
one another paitieulailj'- since the beginning of 1934 It may be 
observed tliat L 3 '-allpui, the eentie of the surplus Canal Colony aiea 
In the Puujab, has a lemaikably close affinity with Kaiachi and, 
theiefore, indmectly ivith Bombay and Calcutta Hapur, in the west 
of the United Provinces, is the source from which that province as 
well as Bihai and, to a lesser extent, Calcutta and other towns of 
Bengal diaw then supplies and is, therefore, the key position in the 
tiade of these parts It will be found that although the same general 
trend is evident, Hapur does not altogether reproduce the fluctuations 
of Ljmllpur, but there is a slight tendency for Hapui and Bombay 
prices to move together After about the middle of 1933 the fluctua- 
tions in the piodueing centres seem more pronounced than in the 
consuming aieas and it would appear that it is mainly at the pro- 
ducmg end that the impulse foi prices to use or fall oiiginates The 
lag foi msiance between Lvallpur and Calcutta when puces were on 
the use from the end of 1931 until early 1933 shows this plainly 

In theory, the price of wheat at Lyallpur should tend to be equal 
to the puce of the same wheat in Karachi oi Calcutta allowing for 
the time factor, tiansportation costs and other chaiges incidental to 
diessing oi preparing the wheat for market Actually, however, this 
IS only partly collect as the following instance will show The cost 
of lading wheat from Lyallpur to Calcutta is rougldy Rs 1-3-1 per 
maund of which Es 1-0-4 is railwaj^ freight, the remainmg R^e 0-2-9 
being chaiges at Lyallpur including cost of bags The diagram on 
the opposite page shows that the actual diffeiences over a period of 3 
years are far fiom constant and that they may vaiy from Re 0-11-3 
pei maund as m May 1933 to Rs 1-5-9 as in February 1935 The 
expanding volume of rail-boine traffic in wheat from the Punjab to 
Calcutta whenever the price difference approaches or exceeds Rs 1-3-3 
per maund is significant 

It is important to notice that fairly old established trading 
associations exist in all the 5 markets shown on the diagram on page 86 
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and that facilities for “ futures ” trading on an organised basis are 
afforded by all these associations It is possible that this accounts in 
large measure for the sympathy in their price movements For the 
sake of compaiison the diagram on page 99 showing the corresponding 
price movements at six other maikete where no trading associations 
exist, should be consulted A glance at this diagram will show that 
the price movements in those markets are frequently at variance Tn 
hlay 1934, for example, the price at Raipur (Central Provinces) was 
falling and that at Saiigoi w'as using , Jubbulfioie was rising w^hile 
CaiYiipore w^as falling , Dinapore vshow’cd a tendenc}’- to fall while 
Benaies w^as definitely using The fact tliat the prices in these 
markets are so greatly at variance amongst themselves and failed to 
keep pace w'lth the movements in the larger and more organised 
markets, apiiears to indicate the need for a better sjsiem of maiket 
intelligence 

The noimal spread betw^een diffcient maikets tends to vary at 
diffeicnt times of the yeai Poi example, Ca^vnpore, which is an 
mipoitant consuming centre in the United Provinces, draws its 
siipiilies fiom the Punjab, occasionally from the Central Provinces, 
as well as nearer home So long as supplies are available from local 
sources it is unlikely that the more distant markets will be in paiity 
owniig to the cost of tiaiispoit chaiges When, however, the local 
stodcs are depleted late in the season differences begin to widen. 
The average monthly differences betw^een Cawmpoie and Ilapur 
prices during the five ycai peiiod 1931-35 are showm below 



Rs A 

p. 


Rs A 

P 

January 

0 

10 

11 

July 

0 

6 

10 

February 

0 

8 

2 

Atigust 

0 

7 

11 

March 

0 

10 

7 

September 

0 

8 

7 

April 

0 

10 

1 

October 

0 

9 

6 

May 

0 

4 

8 

November 

0 

9 

2 

June 

0 

4 

11 

December 

0 

10 

1 


The widening of the difference in March and April is probably 
due to the eailier harvest rush of ariivals at Cawnpore causmg values 
to fall in greater proportion than at Hapur wAere ample storage 
accommodation existe and normally bujmis are accustomed to pui chase 
for stock in Apiil 

The same tendency will be observed from diagram on page 100 
whidi show's that the price differences between Lyallpur and Calcutta 
are, on the whole, always ivider in the off season after September or 
October with one or two exceptions of short duration, as, for example 
in Octobei 1931, 1933 and 1934 The pionoiinced narrowing of the 
difference in 1934 was due to the price falling in Calcutta as a result 
of the large importations by sea fiom Kaiaelu during the latter haK 
of 1934 caused by the “ freight war ” lates of Rs 1-8-0 per ton as 
compared wuth a normal of somewhere about Rs 5 

(2) Diinms, 

In South India and in many of the central parts of the eountiy 
with the exception of the dense soft wheat zone in the north of the 
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Central Provinces and parts of Central India, production of different 
qualities and types is not only varied but hardly sufficient for local con- 
sumption The general diieetional movement of wheat froni north to 
south by sea and rail as shown on the map facing page 230 bears this 
out Durum wheat is of special importance in the Peninsula and has a 
market of its oavu The prices of dunms are theiefoie largely un- 
influenced by the short period fluctuations of the terminal mai '■®ts 
of Haiachi or Bombay or by prices in the mam surplus areas of 
Northern India This will be clear from a study of the diagram on 
the oxiposile page in which the prices of three duium wheats of 
vaiying qualities at Hyderabad (D'eecan), Hiibli (Bombay) and 
Harda (Central Provinces) aie shown against the movement of 
Sind-Punjab wheat (KaiacJn Bangla) at Bombay which, as already 
mdieated, follows Karachi and Lyallpui very closely Not only 
IS it apparent that the duumis as a whole are geneially unaffected 
by prices at Bombay, although there may at times be d, faint but 
brief suggestion of sympathy in the general trend, but as between 
the mam durum centres themselves there appears to be little in the 
wa}'' of a common tendency {see also Appendix XX) 

To what extent these divergencies are due to the absence of 
facilities for “ futures ” trading in dwum wheat the probable 
influence of tiadmg associations in co-ordmatmg prices has already 
been noticed and illustrated in diagram on page 86 or to the lack of 
adequate market information it is difficult to say One of the solu- 
tions to this problem of iriegularity in puces m Southern India 
would seem to he in the provision of a “ futures ” contract for 
dll) urn wheats at Bombay oi the establishment of a trading associa- 
tion or gram exchange at a centre in the midst of a dwum pioducing 
area, such as Indore or Hyderabad where sufficient teiiderable stocks 
would be available 

F Comparison of ‘ ‘ futures ’ ’ prices 

The three ports of Kaiachi, Bombav and Calcutta are important 
centres for “ futuies ” tiadmg Amritsar, LyaUpur and Okara m 
the Punjab, and Hapur and Muzaffarnagar m the United Provinces 
are the chief npeountry centres There are, however, about 60 or 70 
associations uhere dealings of this kind take place Most of these 
were instituted comparativelj^ recently, particularly since the export 
trade in ivheat began to fall away and with the exceptions of the three 
ma^or ports already referred to all are located in the Punjab and 
western markets of the United Provinces 

The number of delivery months foi futuies ” eontiacts varies 
fiom 2 in the case of Calcutta to 8 at Karachi, and the months m 
most eases are deseiibed accoidmg to the vihami calendar The 
length of time during which the contracts remain ouen prior to the 
deliver 5 '- mouths also varies (see latei) 

The diagram on page 103 shows the monthly average price of 
the nearest “ future ” in some of the mam markets It will be 
observed that on the whole the “ futures ” puces m these markets 
maintain a similar degree of s'^unpatlij’- as has already been observed 
in the case of the “ readv ” prices in the same markets It may be 
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noticed in tins case also tliat although the prices weie frequently at 
vaiiance piioi 1o 1934 theie has been, since that date, a much greater 
degree of sympathy in the month to month movements It has been 
suggested that this is m some measure due to the more extensive use 
of the tiunk telephone S3^stem by traders since that date 

The diagiams on pages 107 and 108 show the i elation between 
“ ready ” and “ futures ” prices (all positions) at certain markets. 
An examination of these diagrams would appear to indicate that the 
“ futures ” maiket should have in the mam, a stabilizing etfect on 
the “ ready ” prices It will he obseived that when “ read}^ ” puces 
are low, the “ futnies ” quotation is geneially higher, as for example, 
in 1931 and in 1934-35, but when “ leady ” pricas aie at a lelatively 
high level, e g , 1932 and 1933, the tendency is for “ futures ” quota- 
tions to be below those for “ spot ” wheat 

The general effect of these futuies ” maikets on the cash price 
of wheat is appaiently advantageous Piom Appendix XXI it 
appeals that, talking all positions of tlie markets quoted since 1931, 
the monthly “ futuies ” quotations have been at a piemnim over 
“ leady ” in at least 2 montlis out of 3 This is peihaps to be 
expected since the “ future ” price must nonmally take into eonsi- 
deiation caiijang chaiges Attention sliould howevei be drawn to 
two paiticular instances, namely, the quotations of the July “ future ” 
at Kaiachi and of the May “ iiituie ” at Calcutta 

It Avill be obseived that the quotations for the Julj’’ “ future " 
{har) m Lyallpui iveie at a piemium over “ ready ” prices 29 times 
out of 47, and that the June (ictJi) ‘‘ futuie ” at Hapui was at a 
premium 23 times out of 38 The quotations of the July “ futuie ” 
at Kaiachi aie in striking coiitiast in so far as 32 times out of 50 
the “ futuie ” quotation was at a discount and that snmlaily m 
Calcutta the May “ futuie was at a discount 24 tunes out of 42 
Theie seems no doubt that the stiong “ beaiisli ” tendenej^ in both of 
those centres cannot but have an adverse effect on the iipcoiintry 
bujang price at haivest time The natural tendency of Karachi 
merchants to get the price of Indian wheat down to export parity every 
year seems a factor in bunging about the “ bearish ” position on 
the July “ futuie ” Similarty the anxiety of the Calcutta buj-ers 
to purchase wheal cheaply at harvest tune seems to affect the May 
“ future ” there 

It is possible of couise that as the upcountiy tiade associations 
become stiongei and when inter-ti ading between merchants of 
different associations on the basis of a standai d contract becomes more 
exten.sne, the “ bullish ” sentiment of the upcountiy merchants, in 
conjunction witli those at Bombay, may become strong enough to 
overcome or exploit the “ bearish ” tendencies of the associations at 
these two ports 

Gr Market Tntelhgence 

Locally, the glowers depend very largely on repoits received 
from their neiglibouis who have been to the maiket oi from itinerant 
merchants and the local taniya, vho maj’^ be in receipt of daily advices 
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from the trade Tn excejDtional eases larger zwtmndais may get direct 
news from their arhatiyas in the market The wider dissemination 
of maiket information takes place through various chan u els, namely 

(1) Government jniTjUcaUons These aie generally issued some 
considerable time after the events recorded have actually taken place. 
They aic accoi dingJy of historical and academical interest rather than 
piactical use to the tiade The doubtful accuiacy of official price 
records has already been commented on Bach provincial Govern- 
ment IS responsible foi the collection of puces within its juiisdiction 
These are based on data collected by distiict headquarteis and the 
system of collection is ever^ where faiily similar in all mam essentials, 
although the method of presentation and the intervals at which they 
aie published may vaiy In the Punjab, for example, Deputy Com- 
missioneis maiulam legisters showing wholesale and retail prices 
of all the important crops of the district These legisters are 
arranged in 12 sheets one foi each month and both wholesale and 
letail puces ,are separately lecoided twice monthly, viz, on the 
fifteenth and last da}’’ of the month The duty of keeping up these 
legisters is entrusted to the district qanungo This is an official 
working at district headquarteis lie obtains the prices fiom the 
Tahsildar, an official in chaige of a sub-dmsion of the distuct, to 
whom they are repoited by the bazaai chaiidhau , an honoiaiy 
appointment made by the Deputy Commissionei on the recommenda- 
tion of the Tahsildai The puces are then attested by an Assistant 
or Exti a-Assistant Oomnussioner before being foiwaided to the 
Dnector of Land Reeoids who subsequently issues them for publica- 
tion in the Government Gazette In the United Provinces the Tahsil 
headquarteis lecoid’dailj’- prices as obtained by enquuy in the open 
maiket or from some arhaiiya oi merchant In ceitain places such as 
Benares, this information is obtained by the bazaai chaudliu, and is 
passed on through channels much the same as m the Punjali befoie 
publication Later they aie consolidated and the annual average and 
“ noimal ” prices aie published for each district in the Season and 
Crop Report In Biliar and Orissa i etui ns covering wholesale and 
retail prices at 21 district headquaiters aie issued bi-monthly by the 
Dnector of Agiiculture for publication in the Gazette In the Central 
Provinces the Local Government issues a weekly Gazette giving the 
average weekly prices of wheat in aU districts In Bombay, prices 
aie lecorded fortnightly on the fifteenth and last day of the month 
as in the Punjab by the CoUectoi of the distiict and sent to the 
Dnector of Agriculture who compiles and issues them for publication 
in the local Gazette 

In addition to these recoids winch rarely, if ever, find their way 
into“ the hands of Gie general public or trade, the Indian Trade 
Journal published each Thursday in Calcutta by the Depaitment of 
Commeicial Intelligence and Statistics gives a wide lange of com- 
modity quotations as well as trade movements The former are 
laigely obtained fiom Chambers of Commerce and fiom market 
repoits appealing m various trade periodicals The latter are 


*IJsually a trader and as such one familiar with market practices 
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(2) Daily newspapers Practically all the important dailies 
have one oi two pages devoted to commercial news The source of 
international tiade news may be a news agency such as Keuters or 
the Associated Pi ess of India, while puces and market repoits from 
the moie important centres in India are often furnished by the 
papers’ own local i‘oiT*espondents Official crop forecasts are also issued 
to the press for vjder publicity Local Governments sometimes have 
their own anangements with the press for the publication of price 
movements or any other information relating to the more imiiortank 
crops of the province An example of this is seen in the report issued 
monthly by the Diiector, lufoi-mation Bureau, Lahoie, and published 
in the Northern Indian newspapeis dealing with the wholesale and 
retail prices of wheat and gram flour at 24 stations in the Punjab 
and quoting the average price of imported wheat in the United 
Kingdom converted into Indian currency for the purpose of com- 
parison Further, the condition and foiecasts of important crops in 
other eountiies such as the United States of America, Canada, 
Aigentine and Australia are received bj”" the Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab, from the International Institute of Agriculture, Home, and 
released for publication in the dailj"^ papers 

(3) Tiade press Some of these are wiitten and published in 
English at large centres such as Calcutta and Bombay, other dailies 
and periodicals are printed in vernacular at the smaller commercial 
towns up country The more important of the former are weeklies 
and have a widespread circulation Commeicial and financial news 
of all-India significance are their mam features, but special attention 
is usually given to commodities of local importance For example, 
Capital, a Calcutta weeldy, deals exhaustively with the jute market, 
while Commeice a similar periodical punted in Bombay usually con- 
tains special references to the cotton maiket and the textile industries 

The vernacular trade bulletins published and sold in some of the 
interior markets are frequently issued on one sheet daily Their 
circulation is more or less limited to the localities in which they 
appear In the Punjab, for instance, there are at least four such publi- 
cations two at Lyallpur'*, one at Jaranwalaf and one at Amritsar f 
Situated in the midst of an important wheat producing area it is _ 
but natural that their mam topic should be wheat A similar publi- 
cation giving market information about wheat is printed in Hapur 
m the United Provinces Two local trade papers in Bombay Pre- 
sidency one at Poona and the other at Hubli give maiket prices 
for the local types of wheat 

(4) Dost, telegiaph and telephones Most of the larger 
arhatiyas have their own correspondents and agents in the various 
maikets with whom they are m constant touch by letters, telegrams 
01 telephone as regaids prices, crop and business conditions generally 
Some have branch offices at impoitant centres and a legular 
exchange of m'>rkct information goes on daily The postcard 

*Tlie Daily Business and the Tijarat 

ITlie Beopar Pattar 

iThe Beopar Samachar 
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•ici -nrobablv tlie most comm on medium wliere time is not 
imnortant ^Many firms have printed postcards givmg a hst of com- 
mikties mth blanks opposite each item These Ailed m ftOT 
oTinrouriate nrices daily or as occasion warrants and posted to clients. 
Ss to “ sell L also transmitted by telegram or telephone 
Co£ piiS or otherwise, are used only by a few of the lar^ger 
merehaSs, e g , mills agents, ete The European shippers use their 

own private codes 

(5) B,ad^o The radio is a comparatively recent innovation and a 
nmnher of traders have provided themselves with recemng sets to 
listen in to the commercial leports broadcast from Calcutta, isombay, 
Delhi, etc Market information percolates very slowly into the rural, 
areas ^ and an attempt is being made by tbe Delbi Station to remedy 
this by ariangmg village sets and giving daily broadcasts specially 
adapted to tbe needs of tbe cultivators Under present conditions tbe 
broadcast can, however, only cover a limited radius There is no 
reason to doubt that the scope of this feature will be very greatly en- 
larged when the new transmitting equipment at present contemplated 
lb brought into operation 


Arising out of a recommendation by tbe Wheat Committee of tbe 
Imperial Council of Agiieultural Eesearcb, tbe Agricultural Market- 
ing Adviser to tbe Government of India has made arrangements to 
obtain tbe lequisite mateiial for a weeldy bioadcast talk from tbe 
Delhi Station on the prices, movement and stocks of wheat, etc , at 
important centres A sboit market report is broadcast on Sunday 
evenings both in tbe vernacular and in English Tins report is 
based on data supplied by tiading associations and Chambers of 
Commerce at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Lyallpur, Amritsar and 
Hapui, and represents the latest available information up to tbe 
closing of tbe previous day 


^.6) General The difficulty which has been experienced in com- 
paring prices, of which constant examples are to be seen daily in tbe 
commercial columns of tbe pi ess and elsewhere, is due not only to tbe 
variation in tbe teims and conditions of contract in vogue in different 
maikets but also to the different units and methods of quotation In 
Karachi, for example, wheat is quoted per candy of 656 lb In 
Bombay the unit is per cwt (112 lb ) and in Calcutta quotations 
are based on tbe mannd of which two are in foice tbe bazaar mannd 
and the Imperial or railway mannd Tbe foimer is 82-3|15 lb and 
tbe latter 82-2|7 lb In the Punjab tbe mannd of 82-217 lb is tbe 
normal unit of quotation in aU tbe large markets 


In the United Provinces, however, quotations even in some of tbe 
important markets in tbe western districts are not always based on 
the same unit of weight Tbe mannd of Chandausi is of 50 seers in 
contrast with tbe 40 seers of tbe Imperial or railway mannd quoted 
at other centres The existing system of price quotation is confusing 

J^useO ^rade this method of quotation 

is used for transacting business in many wholesale markets parti- 

Sty™ " BAiar. 



The commercial news page chosen at random of a typical daily 
such as the Staiestncm will be found to contain quotations based both 
on rupees, annas, pies per maund as well as seers per rupee It is 
essential that price quotations should be readilj^ comparable and 
this can only be achieved by standardising the system of quotation 

The maintenance of up-to-date price quotations and their dis- 
semination to producers in the remotest parts is essential A suit- 
able system might be evolved somewhat on the following lines The 
Central Office would be interested mainly in collecting and dissemi- 
nating the rates and conditions as leported from some of the largest 
markets or focal points in each pro-^unce or zone including those 
ruling at the local headquarters of the province, which in a number 
of cases is not a trade centre of any great importance fojr primary 
products, e g , Poona, Lahore, Nagpur This information could be 
transmitted to the centre eitbei daily or weeldy by telegram The 
local marketing staff might be made lesponsible for collecting puces 
in local markets and for ensuring that the rates iniling at all markets, 
in particular the closing lates, iveie posted up so that when the 
cultivator bungs in his produce he can see exactly how the market 
closed on the previous day The rates in the key assembling 
markets might also be foiwarcled daily to the smaller local markets 
It should be possible to reach these overnight as manv of the small 
centres within the sphere of influence of the larger markets as are at a 
distance of not more than 20 or 30 miles as a rule 
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TNTER-CTT AFTER THREE 

If growers are to get better iDrices for their wheat 
the first step is to ask what are the prices ruling lu the 
various markets. Here again the answer is very much 
like Abracadabra. In Karachi, for example, wholesale 
prices are quoted in terms of rupees per candy (656 lb.), 
in Bombay per cwt (112 ib ), in other places in maunds 
which may be 82-21? lb, and may be not. In some 
parts and everywhere generally in the retail trade the 
price IS quoted in terms of seers (2 057 lb ) per rupee 
but the buying seer may m some cases be heavier than 
the selling seer. This gives rise to the anomaly whereby 
the retailer sells aiiparently at a lower price than he 
buys in the wholesale market. Clearly something must 
be done to put price quotations m all markets on a 
comparable basis. 

After sorting out the mass of conflicting material 
collected in the course of this survey certain facts stand 
out quite clearly and may be briefly summarised as 
follows. 

White wheats almost everywhere command a pre- 
mium, generally about Re 0|2|0 per maund over red 
wheats. Soft wheat {pissi) is at a discount of about 5 
per cent, compared with hard wheat (sharhati). 
DurumSj the hardest wheats of all, sometimes and in 
certain markets, particularly in Central and Southern 
India, sell at quite fantastically high premiums over 
other wheats, but more generally the premium amounts 
to between Re. 0|8|0 and Re. 0|12|0 per maund 

As between different markets, prices for the same 
kind of wheat differ naturally according to their dis- 
tance from the producing centres. In all the "more , 
important markets, however, such as those at the ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta and in the main up- 
country centres such as Amritsar, Lyallpur, Hapur and 
Muzaffarnagar, where there are organised trade 

L224IOAR I I 
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associations, tlie prices move very mucli in sympathy 
With one another but in many other markets where no 
associations exist prices appear to move in a disconnect- 
ed way, up or down, independently of one another and 
of the mam markets referred to. These highly irregu- 
lar movements add appreciably to the risks and conse- 
quently to the costs of marketing and it is necessary 
that closer connection should be established between all 
the markets so as to synchronise movements in prices. 

A great divergence in prices is sumlarly observed 
mth regard to duriim wheats. Their prices m di:fferent 
markets appear to have little or no relation with one 
another or with the price level of ordinary white wheats 
In order to stabilise durum prices there is, therefore, 
need for an association to estabhsh a durum wheat 
contract m Central or Southern India, say, either at 
Indore, Hyderabad or Bombay. 

The most outstanding and xirobably the most serious 
factor from the growers’ point of view is the seasonal 
depression in prices at harvest time. Year by year in 
some of the leading markets as the harvest reaches its 
height prices fall on an average by 19 per cent It is 
useless to ask the grower to hold back his supphes until 
prices rise again He must convert his crops into cash 
as they come along and if he does not take his wheat to 
market when the weather is good the difficulties of 
transport during the monsoon months would, m most 
cases, render this impossible. The solution is rather >to 
be found m the prolusion of adequate and suitable 
storage accommodation and adequate “ hedging ” faci- 
lities at the key positions occuxiied by the more im]Dortant 
assembling markets That storage can be done with 
profit will become apparent in the subsequent chapter 
dealing with conservation 

It IS often claimed that speculative trading and 
dealings in futures ” causes the seasonal dejiression 
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m prices to Le greater tlian need be. This is not, lio>v- 
ever, borne out by the evidence which, indeed, seems to 
indicate that the futures ’’ markets have a stabilising 
effect on ready ” prices. The speculators, particularly 
on the more important grain exchanges in the producing' 
areas, are apparently optimistic “ bulls ” and ‘‘ futures 
quotations generally stand at a premium over “ ready ” 
prices. It IS not possible to ignore, however, the prob- 
able harmful effect on growers’ prices at harvest time 
of the strong and prolonged bearish ” tendency of the 
July “ future ” at Karachi and the May “ future ” at 
Calcutta. 

It IS desirable that growers should be kept better 
informed of the course of jirices. At present they 
depend very largely on hearsay and on reports received 
from the local bamya and their neighbours or others who 
have been to market There are, however, two aspects 
of this problem. First, it is necessary to collect proper 
and correct information regarding prices and then to 
pass this on to the grower. 

From a marketing point of view this survey shows 
that official ” prices are of no value Prices published 
in the daily and trade press are not intelligible to the 
ordinary reader who may he unaware of the weight of 
the unit quoted or of the quality or amount of refrac- 
tion on which the quotation is based. Merchants, as a 
rule, keep themselves in touch by means of post, tele- 
graph or telephone, and daily prices both ready ” and 
“ futures ” can be obtained through the trade associa- 
tions in the larger markets It is only necessary that 
all the associations should observe the same standard of 
quality and a uniform system of price quotation. 
Steps in this direction are already being taken. 

For smaller markets local arrangements should be 
made probably by establishing market committees whose 
function it would be to obtain and post uj) in the market 

L224ICAE tS 



the daily prices, not only of that market hut also of the 
larger wholesale market or markets with winch it is 
directly connected 

Recent developments in the way of broadcasting 
market prices through village radio sets give rise to 
the hope that the cultivators will in the near future be 
brought into more up-to-date and closer contact with 
wheat prices. 
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CHAPTER IV PR^JPARATION FOR MARKET 

The quality of the grain is largely influenced by the pieliminaiy 
opeiations associated with the preparation of wheat for market, mz., 
harvesting, threshing and winnowing These operations may proceed 
slowly when the ryots are busy with the preparation of land for the 
ensumg hliarif season and considerable quantities of grain may lie 
unprotected in the fields for two or three months There is, there- 
fore, always a risk of some of the produce being damaged by 
unseasonable rams Winnowing is at times delajj-ed if theie are no 
favourable winds, or, if carried out in thteir absence, the proportion 
of impurities which remain in the wheat is higher 

A Harvesting. 

The wheat crop is harvested only when it is fully ripe and 
reaping generally commences when all the green has gone out of 
the plant and the stiaw becomes yellow or brown below the ears 
of the grain The methods of reaping adopted all over the country 
are primitive and almost uniform The workers squaf on 
their heels and cut the wheat close to the ground by hand by means 
of a saw-toothed sickle Tn some paits of the United Provinces, 
however, a similar t 3 ’’pe of sickle but without dentation, known locally 
as “ hasya ” is used In the Bombay Presidency, the Cential Pro- 
vinces and Hyderabad (Deccan) the plants are first uprooted and 
the earth sticking to the lower parts of the plant is remoVed by the 
sickle Where this practice prevails it increases the proportion of 
dirt in the gram For example, the maximum dirt content of the 
wheat grown in these three areas is higher than in any other province 
OT State save in Eajputana (Appendix XXII) The maximum per- 
centage found in the Central Provinces’ samples was 7 49 per cent, 
in Bombay 9 96 per cent and in Hyderabad 7 63 per cent On the 
othei hand, in the Punjab the maximum admixture of extraneous 
matter (oilseeds and other non-food grains apart) was on the whole 
less than per cent and the average a little moie than 25 per cent 

Reaping is done by the farmer himself who may be assisted 
by members of his family, by borrowed or hired labour In 
the case of small holdings the ryot gen ei ally depends on 
family labour On larger holdmgs labour is either borrowed or hired 
as any delay would result in the wheat shedding In the Canal 
Colonies tract of the Pmijab, reapers aie imported from the south- 
eastern districts of the province where the wheat area is less and 
the ham^est earlier In other districts hired labourers either men or 
women, are usually available on the spot, and apart from the nomadic 
tribes who may be engaged, there is no seasonal migratory move- 
ment of labour from one part of the countiy to another for harvest- 
ing 

The cost of reaping when hired labour is employed may be 
classified under the daily wage system or the contract (acreage) basis, 
both of which entail payment either in cash or in kind, generally 
the latter In the major wheat producing provinces the position 
may be summed up approximately as follows, but it should be under- 
stood that the terms from village to village and from district to dis- 
trict vaiy according to custom' 
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Cost of reaping an acre 



On daily wages 

On contract 

♦ 



Rind 


Kmd 

Province 








Cash 



Cash 





Quantity 

Estimated 


Quantity * 

Estimated 




value** 



value 


Rb A r 

Mds Srs 

Rb A r 

Rs A r 


Rb A P 

1. Punjab 

6 0 0 



6 0 0 

1/20 

4 10 

2 United Pro- 

1 14 0 

0 12J 

0 13 9 


1/33 

' 0 12 9 

vinces 


to 

to 


to 

to 



1 0 

1 2 12 0 


1/16 

19 3 

3 Bibar and 





1/8 

3 15 6 
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4 Central Pro- 


0 m ' 

0 16 0 


1/20 

0 12 0 

vmces 





or 

to 






1/3 

10 0 






of seed 







rate or 







14 seers 


5 Bombay 





1/20 

0 12 0 

6 Sind 

2 13 0 




1/15 

10 6 






to 

to 






1/20 

15 3 

7. Delhi 

1 11 6 




1/16 

18 0 


It will be observed that thete is a very wide range in the costs of 
reaping in different provinces The high cost m the Punjab is parti* 
cularly noticeable and is probably due to the dearth of local labour 
for handling such a large crop When the wheat is reaped it is im- 
mediately tied into sheaves and stacked on the threshing floor which 
is usually nearby 

B Thresbing 

Sometimes a small threshing floor may be specially prepared foi 
^ the occasion in the field and after its purpose-has been fulfilled it is 
ploughed over again Common open sites wherever available in the 
vicinity of villages, are however generally utilised for threshing 
■ The crop of the whole or a section of the village is threshed there 
Such lands are not generally used for any other pm pose In other 
"villages a suitable plot is seleeted each year for convenience either 
"Uear the village or at some other suitable place The floor is watered, 
' beaten nut level and plastered with a mixture of mud and cowdung 

^Fractions indicate the proportion of the crop harvested 
Value has teen estimated hy taking into account the average yields and 
t’je harvest prices in 1935 As wages in kind are customarily paid in the form 
of sheaves the value of hliusa is also included 
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WINNOWING A TYPICAL SCENE ON A FARM 



AN EXPERIMENTAL HAND WINNOWER USED ON A GOVERN 
MENT FARM IN THE PUNJAB 
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to malre the surface hold together In threshing, the sheaves of cut 
wheat aie first untied and scattered over the floor for the purpose of 
diying out 

The most common method of threshing is by a weighted wooden 
flame or beam, Imown as “ phalla ” This is yoked to a pair of 
bullocks and driven round and round over the sheaves until the 
combination of friction and weight has caused the gram to be 
separated from the ears This treatment also breaks up the straw 
but after a time it affects even the surface of the threshing floor 
which tends to disintegrate releasing bits of earth, stones, ete , which 
become mixed with the gram 

Another method dispenst-S with the weighted beam The bullocks 
alone are driven round and round over the wheat sheaves 
scattered on the threshing floor The straw is broken into small 
pieces and the grams are separated when trodden under the bullock 
hoofs for a long time This method is generally used by the lyot 
whose harvest is limited Smallet lots of sheaves yielding about a 
maund or two of grain are threshed by hand This is beaten with 
a stick to separate the gram from the ear The jointed flail used 
m western countries is apparently not used m India These opera- 
toms are catried out mainly by the farmer himself using his own 
bullocks and assisted by members of his family In rare eases only 
is hiied labour employed When this is done, the cost, for example, 
in the Punjab of threshing one acre of wheat m a day works out at 
Bs 4-6-0 for three men and two pairs of bullocks As soon as thresh- 
mg is complete the gram is heaped up in the middle or comer of 
the thieshing floor pending winnowing 

C. Wmnowing 

The methods observed m the chief producing areas are similar 
in all the main essentials The first stage in wmnowmg is for the 
gram and broken straw to be tossed into the air by a wooden pitch- 
fork This allows the wind to carry away the broken straw, chaff 
and lighter impurities, while the gram and any heavy foreign matter 
present falls back on to the ground Subsequently the gra.m 
which IS still full of impurities is placed on a wmnowmg tray 
This IS lifted high above the wmnower’s head (see plate on page 
opposite) who "frequently stands on a stool to gam height and the con- 
tents are slowly shaken out on to the ground allowing the wind to 
blow away the fine earth, dust and chaff and untb reshed heads of 
gram, while the wheat and the hea-vier impurities such as lumps of 
earth fall to the ground Frequently there may be insufficient wind 
m which case the air is agitated by means of a blanket Any heads of 
wheat not properly threshed are after separation again trodden under 
by the bulloclcs and re-winnowed No further dressing takes place on 
the holding except m the Central Pro"vinces where owing to the 
nature of the soil large particles of earth and pieces of stone remain 
in the wheat Further the wheat m those parts is largely sown 
mixed with other crops and sieving is necessary to separate the 
different kinds It is notewoi-thy that m the United Provmces and 
even in other parts of Northern India where a mixed crop is raised 
dressing is not usually practised on the farm but is done in the pri- 
mary markets prior to sale (see plate facing page 153) 
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owing operations are chiefly peiformed by the cultivator 
and his family but occasionally hired laboui may also be employed, 
jn which case the remuneration given is generally in kind Tn tho 
Punjab the rate of payment is to 2 seers per maund of winnowed 
giain and at piesent values the cost of wmnowing by hired labour is 
roughly Rs 1-8-0 per acre 

It has already been observed that hired labour for reaping {see 
table on page 120) as well as for the subsequent operations of 
threshing and winnowing is generally paid in kind An estimate 
based upon the rates of hire customarily paid in different areas indi- 
cates that about 500,000 tons or rather about 5 per cent of the 
total Indian crop is disbursed at harvest time in the form of wages 

D - Introduction of improved implements 

The Departments of Agriculture in the Punjab, Central Pro- 
vinces and Bombay have tried to introduce labour saving machines to 
replace the existing primitive methods {see plate facing page 121) 
The scythe which long ago replaced the sickle in western countries and 
has since given place to the mechanical haivester, was tried out at 
Ijyallpur but was rejected owing to the fact that the 
labourers did not like the upright working position which it 
required and also the subsequent bundling of the sheaves Later bul- 
lock driven mechanical reapeis were tried which proved inefficient over 
both irrigated and harani lands owing to the raised embankments 
or bunds 'of the former and the ridged surface of the soil on the 
latter Threshing and Avinnowing machmes were also tried in the 
Punjab but did not prove an unqualified success on account of the 
grains breaking and the straw {hhtvsa) being longer and stiffer than 
that produced under the traditional system There has been some 
success in Smd in the introduction of a bullock-drawn threshing im- 
plement with saw-toothed wheels A mechanical wheat thresher is 
a recent innovation in the Bombay Presidency (Southern Division) 
and a thresher and a wmnowei have been introduced in the Central 
Provinces No material progress has so far been reported as regards 
the adoption of these machines by the ordinal y cultivator In the 
Punjab, power-driven and in Bombay hand-driven wmnowiug fans 
have been designed and are under experimental trial 
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inteb-chapter pour 

Tlie first step m x^reparnig tlie wheat for the -mar- 
ket IS harvesting. This is generally done by the hand 
sickle. Snliseqnent ihreshmg is done by bullocks 
treading out the grain, and in wiuuomng the ryot 
generally depends on the winds of heaven. 

Efforts have from time to tune lieen made to wean 

the cultivator from his present x^i’^ctiees. 

Sc-^dhes have been tried but -without success since the 
* 

workers object to adopting an upright position. 
Mechanical harvesters and bullock driven mechanical 
reapers have been tried out in different districts but 
o-wing partty to technical difficulties they have rarely been 
found economic either on irrigated or baram lands 

The cost of reaxnng hj hired labour which is usually 
Xiaid for in kind rjiercsents about 5 to 6 per cent of the 
crop. Threshing, in rare cases where hired labour is 
emxiloyed, works out to about Rs 4|6|0 per acre and 
winnowing about Rs 1|8|0. 

It IS a question whether there is any great necessity 
to try and alter or mijirove the present methods of jire- 
paring wheat for the market as jiractised hj the culti- 
vator at any rate till primary markets are better 
organised. 

The jiresence of inijiurities such as other food grams, 
oil seeds, etc , is jiartly due to the custom of sowing 
mixed croiis, partly to the stacking of barley, gram and 
other grains or seeds in close proximity to the wheat and 
partly also to' the use of one and the same threshing 
floor for all varieties of crops. Even when thoroughly 
cleaned in the jirocess of winnowing, dirt may later -find 
its way in among the wheat before being marketed 
' Owing to the jiractice of covering the wheat with earth, 
etc., in store as a protection against weevil attack. 
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For sale on the internal market a large amount of 
trouble and labour has to be undertaken after the wheat 
leaves the hands of the producer, before it is sufficiently 
clean and fit for conversion into ata by the consumer 
or in the power chakkis. In almost every wheat market 
in India large numbers of labourers of both sexes are 
employed for the purpose of dressing or cleaning the 
wheat before it passes into the wholesale or retail trade, 
and scattered grouiis of workers may be seen attending 
to separate and individual heajis, both small and large, 
all over the market place The first dressing having 
been completed and the larger impurities eliminated, 
further operations are performed with a winnowing tray 
for the remo^^al of the smaller impurities, jiarticularly 
where retail quantities are concerned and the buj^er is 
the actual consumer. The screenings or residue from a 
heap, after it has been bagged, is also carefully re-win- 
nowed by hand. The inconvenience and waste of time 
involved in these numerous operations at every stage is 
very considerable apart from the fact that the results 
achieved are often not commensurate with the amount of 
labour expended. 


Where the wheat is destined for the export market 
shippers re-dress the grain at the port so far as is neces-- 
sary. If barley is present in appreciable quantities in 
the wheat and if the price of barley is more than half 
the value of the wheat it may pay to have a special clean- 
ing plant for removing the barley. For example, at 
Karachi until four or five years ago there was at least 
one elaborate cleaning and barley separating plant for 
wheat destined for the export trade. The fact that this 
machinery has now been dismantled is due to the de- 
crease in exports and the irregularity of the trade as 
well as the difficulty of finding a market abroad for the 
barley with which the wheat formerly sent to Karachi 
from Sind and the south Punjab was often heavily adul- 
terated. 
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For sale to roller imlls tlie existing systein of pre- 
paration as carried out on the holding appears to be 
adequate. These mills are equipped with suitable 
machinery for cleaning the grain and the barley or other 
grains extracted in the ]process are ground separately to 
be mixed m with the bran for stock feeding, and there- 
by the amount of loss is reduced In regard to the dirt 
content this is usually discounted in the price when buy- 
ing and, even if the wheat were as clean as a cultivator 
could possibly make it, it would still have to be washed in 
the process of conditioning prior to milling. 

For the wholesale market the present methods pur- 
sued by the cultivators can generally make the wheat 
sufficiently clean to meet the terms and conditions of the 
contracts prevailing in the di:fferent marl?;ets In fact, it 
would appear that the amount of dirt and other impuri- 
ties present in the gram as put on the market is not infre- 
quently due to the high percentage allowed in the con- 
tracts of different trade associations rather than to any 
shortcomings in the methods of preparation by the 
cultivators In Lyallpur market for example, where the 
quality of the wheats specified in the local contract is 
high, (i 6 , only a small percentage of refraction is allow- 
ed) and where the terms are mutual, the wheat as nor- 
mally delivered by the cultivators is much cleaner than 
in, say, j^mritsar market where until very recently the 
local contract used to allow a high percentage of refrac- 
tion and the terms were non-mutual So that anyone who 
dehvered cleaner wheat of a higher quality than that re- 
quired by the contract did not derive any benefit there- 
from As a residt of an informal conference of repre- 
sentatives of trading associations and mills initiated by 
the Central Marketing Staff early m April 1936 a modi- 
fied contract has lately been adojited at Amritsar which 
provides for the mutual adjustment of refraction 

. The new basis has, however, not been long enough in 
cx)eration to enable a fair com^iarison to be made with 
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the condition of the wheat arriving under the old non- 
mntual contract. 

Por the export market, for roller mills and for the 
general wholesale trade there seems no necessity to try to- 
induce the cultivator to alter his present methods of 
preparing wheat for the market. Although, as will 

appear in a later chapter, there is ample scope for 
improving the cleanliness of the wheat in the cultiva- 
tors’ o^vn interest, the present methods are in the main 
adequate exceiit in the case of the wheat purchased by 
consumers direct in small retail quantities or for crushing 
in the power chahkis. This constitutes, however, hy far 
the greater proportion of the wheat used in the internal 
market and amounts |irohably to between 4 and 5 million 
tons in all, millions of which are crushed in the power 
chakhis. As has already been observed this wheat is 
dressed and redressed at every stage hut the methods 
employed are primitive and although fairly efficient 
after their own fashion the wheat when finally ground 
still contains a certain amount of dirt and other admix- 
ture. It seems desirable that this should he eliminated. 
The wheat to be consumed in this way should, if possible, 
be made as clean as that used for producing flour m the 
roller mills. This can only he done if, as well as using 
sieves and separators, the wheat is also subjected to some 
form of washing. This, however, does not seem to he an 
operation which could he carried out hy the cultivator 
hut could he more properly done at the large wholesale 
assembling centres in the producing areas by those enter- 
prising enough to instal a simple plant necessary for 
the purpose. 

Experiments are at present being carried out to see 
how far there is a demand for this special type of clean 
wheat and if justified by the circumstances it seems 
possible that the conditioning plant attached to roller 
mills which have been closed down might be suitably 
used for this purpose 
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CHAPTER V. ASSEMBLING 

Tn India, a country of small holdings, the assembling of pioduce 
from the fields constitutes one of the main marketing services Tins 
stage of the marketing system is important since it is at tins point 
that the grower converts his crop into cash 

A. Methods of assembling 

Assembling in this country is done by a number of agencies, 

VIZ. 

(1) Growers, landlords or cultivators who bring then own 

wheat for disposal to the market 

(2) Cultivators who collect the produce of other groweis 

(3) Landlords collecting the produce of their tenants 

(4) Village bamyas (shop-keepers) 

(5) Itmerant dealers and petty merchants who move from 

village to village 

(6) Kachclia arhaUyas or small commission agents in the 

primary or assembling markets 

(7) Co-operative commission shops or sale societies 

(8) Pahka arhaUyas or large commission agents and wholesale 

merchants and mills 

(1) By GEOWERS 

As a rule the cultivator likes to market his crop himself, but m 
actual practice the opportunity of doing so varies in different tracts 
Sometimes the need for ready cash induces him to sell off a portion 
of his crop to the village homy a or to one or other of the itinerant 
-dealers, who are constantly on the move during the harvest period 
Agricultural operations are also a governing factor In irrigated 
tracts in the west of the United Provinces, for instance, where cotton 
or fodder crops are sown oust after the harvesting of the tabi or 
spring crops the grower has practically no time to go personally to 
the market Complicated market practices, lack of transportation 
facilities and the holding of quantities too small to justify carrying 
them to market are some of the factors which cause cultivators to 
sell their wheat in the village 

During this enquiry it was found in the Punjab that about 
four-fifths of the wheat crop of the districts of Jullundur, Ludhiana 
and Montgomery, where means of communication and transport are 
well developed and the marketable surpluses considerable, are sold 
by the zamindars or cultivators directly in the assembling markets 
This confirms the results of the investigations'^ conducted by the 
Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry a few years ago in several 
important markets of the Eerozepur and Lyallpur districts, which 

^Finance and Markeling of Chiltivators ’ \Vlieat in the Punjab Publica- 
tion No 38, Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, page 18 
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showed that the pioportion of sales by growers was more than 
three-fourths Where opposite conditions exist as in the Attock 
district, in Northern Pnn3ab, the proportion falls to an insignificant 
level 


Tn the w^est of the United Provinces about one-tlnrd of the local 
surplus IS estimated to be taken to assembling markets by the culti- 
vators themselves In the eastern distncts, however, where iice pre- 
dominates the proportion is much less owing to the small quantities 
involved and the lack of means of tiansport 

In rural Delhi enquiries made during this survey showed that 
only about one-third of the local crop is normally marketed by the 
groweis themselves In the Central Provinces about two-thirds of the 
Cl op IS marketed by the /nsaus or cultivators m a ‘‘ ganj ” or assembl- 
ing centre wlnle those, who have only small quantities for disposal sell 
to the village merchants at the neaiest village or on their own holdings 

In the southern districts of Bijapur, Dhaiwar, and Belgaum m 
the Bombay Presidency where a fair amount of wheat is grov/n, 
roughly three-fourths of the harvest is talcen by the cultivatois to 
the nearest assembling markets On the other hand in the Ahmed- 
nagar and Nasilc districts further north more than three-fourths are 
handled by merchants 

In Baroda not more than about one-third of the sales of the wheat 
crop are made direct to the village bamya It was also apparent that 
there was an increasing tendency to take the wheat to the nearest 
maricet centre rather than dispose of it in the village or stiaight off 
the threshing floor 

(2) By cultivators who collect thh, produce of other growers. 

These operate mainly in the Punjab, Central Provinces and 
United Provinces but the amount of wheat thus handled is not large. 
This class of cultivator is generally u small holder with a certain 
amount of business ability who possesses transport which he may ply 
for hire By frequent visits to markets he becomes faiily well 
acquainted with local trade practices After his own croi's have 
been disposed of, he employs his time in buying and eolleetiug the 
crops of other cultivators and is thus able to supplement the siaall 
ineome which he earns by binng out his cart 

(3) By landlords 

Landlords play an important part in the assembling o± wheat 
mainly in the Punjab, tbe United Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and Sind Ever since the recent economic depiession set in, the 
ment of rents in kind has become a common practice in the United 
Provmces owing to the prevalence of low agricultural prices and the 
(ionsequent difficulties experienced in the realisation of rents in the 
form of cash Besides bringing to the market their own ■bhare ox 
the produce, received as rent, landlords also collect wheat from their 
tenants in lieu of seed and maintenance advances 
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(4) By viLiiAGB laniya 

The village bamya who is usuairy a petty shop-keeper, provision 
mei chant, money-lender and trader combined, is a very important 
ajssembling agency and functions in the villages throughout the 
country Most of the wheat and other produce which finds its way 
into the hands of the bamya from cultivators is in repayment of 
loans which may have been either in cash or kind, but the quantity 
or proportion vanes from locality to locality within the same pro- 
vince One-half of the Delhi crop is estimated to he assembled 
primarily by this agency In Bihar and Orissa the proportion is 
reckoned to he as high as four-fifths while in the Central Provinces 
it IS about two-fifths Fully three-fourths of the produce marketed 
m some districts of the Bombay Presidency is first handled bj' the 
bamya In the Punjab, however, ofwing largely to the better 
facilities for communications and marketing, the proportion of sales 
in the markets by the bamya was found to be about one-fourth only 
It has also been observed that the proportion tends to increase where 
the village is at borne considerable distance from a market 

Prom such information as it has been possible to gather from 
contact with actual conditions it is estimated that not less than one 
and probably not more than two-fifths of the total Indian crop passes 
through the hands of the village bamya on its way to the larger 
assembling centres The propoi tion of his collection of wheat retained 
by the bamya for village consumption depends upon his financial 
position If he is financed by an arliahya or large wholesale dealer 
in fa nearby town, or by any other agency he may have to dispose of 
most of his stock in liquidation of his accounts through the a)liatiya 
soon after collection 


(5) By iTrNmtANT DrAr.ERS 

The itinerant dealer is usually a petty merchant and generally 
carries on hr? trade in seveial villages buying wheat and transporting 
it to the nearest wholesale market or assembling centre usuaJly m 
lined bullock carts He keeps himself in touch with the prices ruling 
in nearby markets and sometimes with the values obtaining at some 
of the main centres in more distant partfe and even in other provinces 
This class of tiader is mostly found in the Punjab, the United Pio- 
vinces and in Bihar 

In the Punjab ghumars" and tel%s] are impoitant factors in 
‘ assembliug produce The former utilise donkeys for transportarion 
but the latter use bulloclis as pack animals It has been observed 
that this type of trader is paiticularly active when wheat rates are 
on the use Their purchases are effected through local brokers or 
veighmen, who, in certain villages, hold a moiioplj'- for the negotia- 
tion of all sales of local produce and charge Be 0-0-3 per maund 
fiom buyer as well as seller These monopolies are auctioned by 
the village headmen each vear and seem to have originated in 
olden times as a means of building up a common fund in the village 

*A coTnniuruty primarily engaged in making pottery 
tPersons engaged m crushing oilseeds by ghanir 
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for religious purposes or for providing social amenities The 
practice, however, appears to be rare outside the Puigab 

Soiuetimes these itinerant dealers, if known to the seller, or tlie 
mtermediaiy, pay the grower for their purchases thiee or four days 
alter they, in their tuin, have disposed of their stock at an adjacent 
market. Investigations conducted by the Boaid of Economic 
Inquiry in the I’erozepur and Lyallpur distiicts show that approxi- 
mately one-twelfth and two-fifths respectively of the sales by grow ers 
in villages in these two areas w'ere made on a cash basis and that the 
majority of the wlieat so disposed of was bought by itinerant dealers 
In Noithein Punjab the proportion of cash sales was about one-tenth 
111 Delhi itinerant mercliants appear to buy about one-fifth of the 
total amount of locally grown wheat marketed in the province 
In oilier piovnices this jnopoibon vanes so consideiably and the 
evidence afforded by traders is so conflicting that any estimate of 
quantities might be completely misleading 

(6) By kachcha mhahyas or small commission agents 

There are two types of arliahyas"" or commission agents 
kachcha arhaUyas and pakka arhahyas Kachcha arhahyas are 
almost always person^ of small capital whose sphere of activity is 
juirely local and who act mainly as middlemen or intermediaries 
between the primary producer or seller and the buyer in the large 
wholesale markets In this respect they may be likened to dalals or 
brokers but they are more than just purely brokers for they may 
themselves be buyers on their own account. In some instances, as ” 
in Bombay and Hyderabad (Deccan), the kachcha aihaUyas finance 
the producer and village lyaniya mainly on condition that the latter 
sells his goods through them It is inteiesting to observe that although 
there is no compulsion to utilise the services of an oA'liatiya in any 
market in India, direct negotiations are very rarely enteied into 
between buyer and seller and the old custom of dealing thiougli a 
commission agent is the general rule 

(7) By Co-o'perative commission shops or sat.e sociEriES 

The functions of these organisations are in the main similar to 
those of the arhatiyas or commission agents already described This 
particular branch of the co-operative movement appears to have 
developed to a greater extent in the Punjab than elsewhere and 
weie, in 1935, twenty-one shops at twenty-one markets of which 17 
were located in the Canal Colony districts of Lyallpur, Montgomeiy, 
Multan, Sargodha, Sheikhupura and Gujranwala Of the renminder 
two were in the Perozepore district and one each in the biaikot 
and Gurdaspur districts These shops are registered under tne 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 the first being registered in 1919 a 
Lyallpur The members consist of land owners or ea tivatOTS, 
mortgagees or lease holders of agricultural lands or regsitered 
operative Societies In 1935 there were 3,313 individuals and Ll^^ 
societies affiliated to these 21 commission shops hut the extent to 
which they availed themselves of the facilities offered was almost 

*In the Central Provinces, Bombay and the Deccan generally the arJiatiya 
18 known as adaUya and his commission as adat 
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infinitesimal The capital of these co-operative commission sliops 
consists of the value of the shares sold, deposits from members, 
deposits on loans from non-membeis and profits lealised With the 
exception of one institution at Arifwala, which has recently pur- 
chased its own premises for Rs 6,000, all these shops oecupj'- rented 
accommodation situated within the purlieu of d:he markets 

The policy and geneial management of co-operative commission 
shops IS vested in the hands of committees which form their own 
diieetoiate and are annually elected at a general meeting The 
actual day-to-day business of each shop is however conducted by a 
manager who is generally a salaried employee In order ro induce 
tlie manager to take a more lively interest in the development and 
velfaie of the institution, the lemunerations of the manageis of the 
shops at Gujranwala and Chuhaikana lespectively have recently 
been fixed at 40 per cent and 50 per cent of the net mcome as an 
expel mental measuie 

The total quantity and value of pioduce sold through all the co- 
operative shops in the Punjab^ during 1932-33 and 1933-34 is' given 
below' 


* 


Tons of 




produce 

Value m 



sold 

Es 

1932-33 

9 , 

21,900 

18,61,154 

1933-34 


25,550 

18,95,289 


In addition to the above-mentioned institutions mention should 
be made of “ The Okara Zemindars’ Co-operative Sales Society 
Limited ”, Okaia (Montgomery district), registered under the same 
Act Its membership consists of one ciedit sale society, three Gov- 
ernment faims and 29 large landlords and its functions are more or 
less the same as those of the co-operative comnfission shops It serves 
a ladius of about 12 miles round the important market town of 
Okara, some 80 miles south east of Lahore, on the North-Western 
Railway main line between the Punjab capital and Karachi Its 
office, a double stoieyed building, is situated inside the market and 
faces the square Members’ total sales for the year 1934-35 amounted 
to 231,349'maunds or about 8,500 tons valued at Rs 10,43,385 of 
vhich, wheat lepresented some 4,450 tons or 52 per cent of the 
lo1ai The value of the wheat sold was Rs 2,68,409 Sales on 
belialf of non-members during the same period amounted to less 
than 500 tons valued at Rs 55,776 , in this case separate accounts 
tor wheat were not available It is claimed with justification that 
a!)out 14 per cent of the total wheat produced in the area seived 
by the Okara maiket passed through the society’s hands during 
the year It is noteworthy that the greater proportion of the 
produce grown on the Militaiy Farm, and the Coleyana EsiaLe Ltd, 
Okara, who are both members of the society, was sold to the Agri- 
cultural Department The total production of these two farms was 
3,309 tons in 1933-34, 2,963 in 1934-35 and 2,595 in 1935-36 

In the Bombay Presidency there are a large number of co- 
operative sale organisations but most of these deal chiefly in cotton 


L224ICAB 


*1934-35 figures not available 


K 
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and some in grouiiclniits Apparent ly only a very few, eg, the 
(Societies at Dliiilia and Jalgaon, hancUed wheat vlncli in aU was 
worth ahont Ks 55,000 during 1934-35 

In Sind there is only one co-operative sale institution, viz, the 
Co-operati\e Gram Sale Society at Shikaipur During 1935 it had 
223 memheis, of whom about two-thirds were producers It functions 
like the Punjab co-operative commission shops except that the manag- 
ing director who has been lespousible for the conduct of business 
smce the inception of the society, is not a salaiied employee, his 
remuneiation being a half sliare of tlie annual net piofits In 1934 
tins society handled 784,860 maiinds oi 28,800 tons of all kinds of 
grams of the ^aluc ol Ks 21 ,61,] 38 It also takes a limited pait in 
the distiibution of seed vheat obtained Jiom the agiicultuial depait- 
mcnt, details of vliich are given m Chaptei XI 

(8) By pallia aihaiiyas, wholesale j^iEucnANTS and mills. 

Pall a ailiaUya^ occupy a very conspicuous place m the marketing 
organisations of India These are usually firms of some substance 
dealing in giams, oilseeds, cotton and othei primal y pioduce either 
as agcnej’’ houses oi on then ovn account Many also have blanches 
m other maikets tlu'oiighout India By viituc of their position and 
the facilities for fmanee Avhicli they aie usually able to command, the 
paLla arhat'iyas pi ovule the necessary link between distant buyers 
and selleis and then ovn raaikets They also help m tlie assembling 
of pioduce by fiuancmg the opeiations of the lachcha arliatnja and 
other small tiaders Palla aihaiiyas loim the mam channels oi 
distribution, aie often the chief holders of stocks and operate as 
large wholesaleis on their ovm account 

Many of the large -flour mills employ pakha arhaiiyas as agents 
for the purchase of then requirements of wheat and also, in ceitain 
cases, for the distiilnition of then manufactuied products The 
financing of the tiade generally is also a function pei formed by' 
many of the larger pakka aihaiiyas (see later) 

In important industrial centres such as Calcutta, Bombay, 
CavTipoie, Ahmedabad and Delhi wheie there are a numbei of 
large roller mills, the wheat requned foi milling is imported either 
through the mills’ arhatiyas or the nulls’ own buying organisations 
m producing centres Alternatively pui chases may be made fiom 
local stock-holdeis such as pakka arhaiiyas or wholesale merchants 

As already mentioned pakka aihaiiyas* do not generally buy 
from the piimary producer direct except during the heaviest rush 
of post-harvest arrivals In Sind it was observed that a fair pro- 
portion of the crop which finds its way down to Karachi is bought 
directly from the grower by the agents of the laige Karachi merchants 
who ship gram to Calcutta or Bombay These firms usually send 
their own agents to the interior between April and September and 
it has been estimated that about three-fourths of their purchases are 

*Kacliclia palcJca arhati-pas — It is not unusual for both the operations of 
buying and selling on commission to be undertaken by one concern A commis- 
sion agent who combines these two functions is commonly known as a Tcachcha 
pahJea arliaUya 
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made directly iiom the producer Daily buying limits and other 
instructions aie leceived by telegram iiom then head offices and 
pui chases aie geneially assembled at the nearest convenient railway 
station On occasions these agents also buy through the local 
aihaUya^ and merchants on commissron basis 

The number oi wholesale traders operating in wheat through- 
out India must lun to many thousands For example, in Delhi alone 
there were about 200 mhaiiyas oi ail tj^pes in 1935, while in the 
Punjab the number oi aihatiyas in 42 important markets out of a 
total of 117 was 1,781 On this basis the total number oi arhatiyas’ 
establishments in this province can hardly be less than 4,000 

(9) Comparison of dipffrent assembling agencies 

Although the grower who disposes oi his crop directly m the 
wJiolesale market maj'" be able to secure the market rate, the chaiges 
winch he has to pay are almost invariably higher than those paid 
by experienced sellers such as village merchants In markets wliere 
charges are pasmble in kind, the customaij’^ deductions are not 
aclucilly weighed and the cultivator is mulcted of a somewhat laiger 
allowance The aihaiiyas commission is also always higher lor 
the small grower because the vrllage merchants and others whose 
turnover is greater, are usually able to secure iavouiable terms often 
as low as half of the ordinary rate charged to cultivators The 
allowance ioi Jcaida (see later) nominally a fixed deduction to 
allow for the supposed average impurrty content of the goods tendered 
for sale charged from the cultivator -seller is higher than that charged 
from the more astute village merchants and weights and measures 
aie usually 'more easily manipulated against the grower 

Enquiries in the comparatively well organised markets of Ilapur 
and Ghaziabad, where almost all the market charges are payable in 
cash, showed that the cultivators ordinarily pay half as much again, 
as the charges paid by the larger village merchants In the Punjab 
markets, conditions are very similar, but in the eastern markets of 
the United Provinces and Bihar the cultivators have to pay anything 
from one and a half to twice as much as the average merchant 

In the case of the cultivators collecting the produce of their 
fellow growers and of landlords assembling their tenants’ produce 
conditions are very similar although the extent of their operations 
and their better acquaintance with the market enables them to effect 
small economies in the allowance for refraction and in other charges 
in kmd and in weighment 

Prom the point of view of the grower these agencies provide a 
useful service, particularly for those who have only small quantities 
to sell or who do not possess adequate transport facilities The price 
offered to the small grower by the cultivator-trader, usually alter 
protracted bargaining, has on enquiry proved to be about a quarter 
of a seer per rupee or three-fourths of one per cent less than the 
cuirent wholesale market rate, after making due allowance for all 
the incidental charges It may be observed, however, that these 
cultivators and landlords execute more than three-fourths of their 

L224IOA-R 
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sales during the three months following the harvest, at a tune v.hen 
piiees-are invariably low. 

The village hamya and the itineiant dealers who collect a con- 
siderable portion of the wheat crop throughout the country, aie 
experienced traders and have fixed arrangements with certain 
arhahyas in regard to i educed rates of commission, etc For this 
leason they are m a better position to pay higher prices to the 
cultivator than those offered by the assembling agencies just refeiied 
to It IS leported also in the Punjab that cultivators indebted to the 
hamyas, for example, ficqiiently obtain a fair puce for their pioduce, 
and sometimes e\en moie than otheis, since then ci editors are anxious 
to obtain lepayment of outstanding loans and to collect some stock-in- 
trade foi subsequent business 

It IS estimated that unlike the produce handled by cuiti'vators 
about thiee-fouiths of the wheat collected by the village baviya is 
retained by him and utilised in the village or sold in an adjacent 
maiket during the off-season Only one-fourth is passed on imme- 
diately To this extent, theicfoie, tlic hamya constitutes a steadying 
factor in the adjustment of supply and demand 

In the Punjab which has by far the largest number of co- 
operative shops in India dealing with wheat, the total quantity of 
all types of grains (including wheat) handled annually ranges 
between 25,000 and 30,000 tons Talcing as a basis the piopoiiion 
of wheat handled by the Okaia Zemindars’ Co-operative Society, 
the amount of wheat handled annually by all the societies cannot 
exceed 15 or 16 thousand tons This is a veiy small volume of 
tiade and represents only about one-half of one pei cent of the 
average wheat ciop of the Punjab Like other arJiatiyas’ shops 
the primary function of these co-operative institutions is to ariange 
for the assembling and sale on comimssion of pioduce brouglit bj’’ 
members or non-members The chaiges levied vary from place to 
place according to local market practic&s but they are usually less 
than those of the other commission agents’ shops For example, at 
Arifwala the total charges made by the co-opeiative shop on the 
iiicmber and non-member sellers are Re 1-9-6 and Re 1-13-6 per 
hundied lupees respectively, while the local aihatn/as charge us much 
as Rs 2-2-3 It is claimed that, although their trade is small, those 
co-operative shops in the Punjab have proved beneficial in that they 
have by competition forced down the market chaiges of other 
athainjas Besides .operating at a reduced scale of maiket chaiges 
the co-operative commission shops aie used by the agricultural 
department as a means for the distribution of pure or improved 
varieties of seed wheat 


B Markets.-" 

In ordinary parlance, a market includes any place where persons 
assemble for the sale of, or for the purpose of exposing for sale, 
articles intended for satisfying human wants whatsoever, with or 
witliout the consent of the owner of such a place The market place 

’'Markets and Fairs will be more fully dealt with in a subsequent report 
Here they are discussed in relation to the marketing of wheat only 
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may be specially designed for its puiTpose, typical examples being the 
mandis of the Canal Colonies in the Punjab It may, on the other 
hand, be a locality a piece of waste ground a street, the load side 
01 an-^ otliei place 'which bj* long custom has become a ceiitie foi 
trading In India, the markets as a rule, have not been established 
according to each commodity A number of commodities may be 
handled in the same maiket 


The markets may be classified into the follo'wing three mam 
groups 


(1) Pnmar> ■^'illngc markets — (perio- 
dical marketo) 

(2) Secondary markets — (daily mar- 
kets) 


(3) Terminal markets — (“ready” 
and “ futures ” markets) 


These include mostly penihs, hats, shandies and 
fairs i\hich may function as produce assem- 
bling and general retail distribution markets 

These include mandis (regular wholesale markets 
in a standing market place) which, in pro- 
ducing centres, function as assembling mar- 
kets — in consuming centres, as distnbutive 
markets Retail markets and bazaars specia- 
lising in the sale of agricultural produce 
might also be grouped under tins 

These may include produce exchanges orgamsod 
under the auspices of trade associations and 
operating in connection uith (a) export trade 
and (b) internal trade 


Maiket s may be held daily or periodically at fixed intervals In 
the daily maikct.s, '^\hich are by fai the most impoitaut as logaids 
the Aolume of tiade in ■wheat business is done eveiy day except on 
feiich leligious occasions and public holidays as are obseiwcd by the 
trading commiinitv All the mam centies of tiade have daily 
maikete Peiiodical maikets concerned m the marketing of ■^^heat 
aie mainly found m Bihar, Bengal, United PioMnces, Central and 
Southern India In the Punjab and Noith-West Piontiei Pi oviuce 
they are a normal featuie iii the marketing of cattle onlv 


(1) VujLAgd markets^ shandies, pcnfhs and hats 

The most common tvpe of peiiodieal market is the ■weekly bazaar 
kno'wn as such m Central India after the day of the ■week on -which 
it IS held, as a shandy in Southern India, as a hat in Bengal and as a 
hat 01 j)cnth in the United Piovmces and Bihar and Oiissa This 
type of maiket inaj* be held once, t'mee or e-\'en thiice a week Then 
existence is due to the natuie of ceitnin lural areas in wnich the 
pea'iants aie cut off fiom the ton ns on account of defecrive com- 
munications and vho Ine m luial isolation In Bengal and the 
adjacent paits of Bihar, United Provinces and Assam for example, 
village settlements are scatteied and consequently the concentration 
of a trading element is absent These conditions favour the periodi- 
cal market system iiiidei which itinerant tiaders are bi ought to seive 
a« a link between the peasant and his market These maikets are 
legulaily attended by such tiaders and a large pioportioii of the 
agricultnial piodiice brought in by growers finds its way into the 
hands of these people In the areas of intensn e cultivation of wheat 
the concentrated village settlement usually predominates and in tliese 
paits the periodical maikets, when held, are centres of retail trade 
only At shandies and hats a wide range of articles of domestic 
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cpnsiTmpti'On is always available for sale, e g., food grains, oilseeds, 
fruits, vegetables, tobacco, spices, gur (unrefined sugar), provisions, 
cloth, silver, hardware, trinkets, etc 

In addition to being a place of trade the periodical market is 
often an important feature in the social life of the rural community 
As a rule the days on which the markets are held are chosen with 
a view to avoid clashing with one another so that itinerant traders 
can make the rounds of each market Periodical markets are usually 
held in the open or in groves by road-sides in important localities 
situated centrally They may have semi-permanent sheds with thatched 
or tiled roofing and beaten earth flooring as in Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces In certain parts, however, only 
a few permanent shopis exist for retailing articles of common use in 
the villages such as kerosene oil, salt, pulses, gur, sweets, l}id%s, betel- 
nuts, etc Proximity to a drinking water well is a general feature 
of such markets 

Melas or fairs In addition to these periodical village markets 
there are quite a large number of fairs associated with imjiortant 
religious festivals where considerable quantities of agricultural pro- 
duce change hands At Karauli, in Rajputana, for example, a large 
volume of business is transacted during the Shiv Batri mela which 
lasts for about a fortnight and the State exempts commodities handled 
at the mela from the normal customs dues The commodities sold m 
tins fair are cattle, cloth and groceries In the larger melas local 
authorities fiequently make special ariangements regarding the land, 
layout and accommodation for those attending 

(2) Secondary markets 

Many of the older inland markets which giew up during the last 
century consist of shops arranged on both sides of a load (bazaar) 
Examples of these are to be seen throughout the United Provinces, 
Cential India, Bombay and Bihar where they are known as golas Tn 
the old-established markets at Cawnpore and elsewhere the pavements 
in front of the shops may be 40 or 50 feet wide On these pavements 
the produce is exhibited for sale in heaps of varying sizes Clean- 
ing and weighing of wheat and other manipulations also take place 
there under the eyes of the arJiatn/as The shops resemble barraclm 
with raised brick and cement platforms and split bamboo and tiled 
roofs There is an open space in front of the shops where the pro- 
duce IS assembled before it is taken ovei by the goladai 

Theie aie certain objectionable features associated with these 
oldei maikets Poi example, the situation of the shops on a public 
thorougJifare, and witli inadequate open space fiequently precludes 
all attem])ts at handling or cleaning the pioduce on the spot Avithout 
impeding and disoiganising traffic AVheie these conditions pievail 
a piece of waste land or unoccupied gioimd on the outskiits of the 
town IS often used for paikmg caits and pack animals bringing pro- 
duce fiom the villages Buyeis biokei'S and other merabeis of tlie 
trading community proceed to this place, generallv in the foienoon, 
and aftei the dav's bai gaming has been concluded the various lots 
which have changed hands aie taken by the selleis to the buyers’ 
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godowns for delivery If disputes occur, as they ofteu do, parti- 
cularly over the terms of lefraction (karda) the seller is placed at 
a disadvantage as it is usually late in the day when deliveries are 
tahen In the event of the seller disagieeing with the allowance 
insisted on by the buyer or his arliatiya it is very difficult for him 
to remove his goods, find accommodation for himself and his animals 
dui’ing the night and re-offer his produce at the ne!xt day’s market. 
At other places where maikets aie congested nnmbeis of arhahyas 
whose business premises aie in the town itself, have for convenience 
bnilt godowns or store-houses outside the town close to the place 
where the village carts assemble At Cawnpore, for mstance, the culti- 
vator-sellers aie required, by long usage, to give delivery at the 
buyer’s godowns which may in some cases be three, four or even five 
miles away from the locality wheie the carts assemble The bargain 
having been concluded the kacJicha arUatiya sends his weighmen 
along with one or more labourers, often women, to accompany 
the cart to the buyer’s premises Should the bujmr disapprove the 
quality of the purchase and demand a gi eater allowance for ref i ac- 
tion than had been provisionally settled when the bargain was origi- 
nally struck the cultivator has little option but to agiee, as, having 
wasted the greater portion of the day and proceeded for a considerable 
distance, it would be well-nigh impossible for him to return in time to 
the market, and he must needs wait till next day to sell his produce 

In contrast with these markets winch appear to have just 
‘ happened ” the modern mandis of the Punjab and Western United 
Provinces where wheat, other food grains, oilseeds and cotton are 
sold in the same maiket, and the regulated cotton markets established 
in Bombay, Berar (Central Provinces), Hyderabad and a few other 
Indian States, have some semblance of order and system The 
general classification under which the markets have been’giouped does 
not entirely apply to many of the markets in Northern India It is 
difficult to draw a line of distinction between these various classes 
in the Punjab and in many parts of the United Pi evinces At most, 
the distinction is one of degree and in many cases it is impossible to 
diffeientiate There is, for example, no central market in the Puujab 
winch 13 not also a primary market 

The mandis of Northern India as a rule are regular wholesale 
markets, gram being the mam produce handled They aie a com- 
paratively new feature and date back not more than 40 oi 50 years 
In the Punjab, for example, theie aie 317 markets of which 77 are 
municipalities, 25 small towns and 15 notified aieas All have tele- 
graph and postal facilities and 31 markets are also on the telephone 
system These mandis vary in size In some cases the area enclosed 
may be as much as four or five acres, in otheis a few hundred square 
yards They aie almost invariably -built in the foim of a square, 
each side of the quadrangle having a gateway, and are generally 
situated ivithm easy leach of the railway station Normally these 
markets are enclosed by buildings composed of the shops, houses, etc , 
of the dealeis and commission agents on the three or four sides of 
the quadransrle a wide brick navement being provided m front of 
the rows of the shops for unloading, sampling, cleaning, weighing and 
bagging of the gram and other produce coming into the market In 
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front of the pavement, theie is occasionally a metalled road sufficiently 
rt'ide for the paiking of carts but this is by no means the rule and the 
centre or enclosed area is generally Icachcha, ic, the giound being 
levelled off, without any top-dressing of stone or flags In the diy 
season the mandis are, in consequence, very dusty and in the monsoon 
the water does not always dram off rapidlj’’, large pools being formed 
m the hollows Within the quadi*angle there may be one or two 
wells for watermg animals and a few trees for shade 

As soon as the producer or petty merchant brings a cart load of 
wheat into the mandi he makes for the shop of the kachcJia mhaitya 
with whom he generally deals His cart is parked as near to the shop 
as possible and the goods are either left in the cart or dumped and 
exposed for sale on the pavement In most eases the cleaning or 
manipulation of the wheal, piioi to delivery, takes place on the pave- 
ment or plinth in front of the arhakya’s shop which consists of two 
storeys as a rale {sec plate facing page 120) On the ground floor 
facing the front pavement is a veiandali Behind the verandah arc 
one or two looms in which a poition of flooi is i.iiscd and used as 
office by the mhaiiya The back rooms may look on to a small 
enclosed couityaid and 'the accommodalion at Bio icai of the liouse 
is generally used foi sloiing agiicukuial pioduce The aihainja 
and his family often live ovei the shop {see plate facing pnge 120) 

The efficiency of a market lies mainly m the trading conveniences 
and facilities which it provides for the speedy deteimination of 
prices which should be uniform for the same quality of produce 
and for the easy and economical handling of the goods brought into 
it In those markets wlieie the shops and godowns of both selleis and 
buyers, are situated m the heart of the city or town, or are far from 
the railwav stations or docks, the costs of assembling and distribution 
are relatively high In addition, the inconvenience caused to the 
trading public may be considerable and the conditions are such as to 
foster malpractices on the part of less reputable traders Further 
the weiglimen and other labourers who vould, if the marketing weie 
centralised, be able to cope with many carts daily, are unable to 
handle more than a few Some one obviously has to paj’- foi this 
waste of time and effort and, as will be seen from the comparative list 
of market charges given later, the producer-seller bears the brunt of 
the heavier charges in the badly organised markets 

The markets of the Punjab Canal colonies, similar markets in 
tne west of the United Provinces and a few types of and market 
premises maintained by local authorities and market committees m 
the Central Provinces and Berar are a distinct improvement over the 
old type 

(3) Terminal markets 

The chief functions of the port markets are concerned with distri- 
bution and are more suitably dealt with later They may, however, 
for convenience, be brieflj^ referred to here Wheat arrives at the 
ports by rail or sea in bags and is stored temporarily m large godowns 
or sheds or warehouses owned by the port authorities in close proxi- 
mity to the docks If the goods are destined for consumption locally 
they are often removed to private godowns near the docks and railway 
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goods yards The shops and offices of the merchants are not neces- 
sarily so situated as to be near their stocks 

At Karachi the merchants’ shops are located in the neighbourhood 
of Bnuder Koad one of the mam ai’teiies of that city -while their 
stoclcs are usually at the Thole Produce Yaid a mile or so away, or at 
Kiamari, three miles olf Until recently the common meeting ground 
in the mornings used to be a small public paik but since the Karachi 
Indian Merchants’ Association has mcoiporated a commodious pro- 
duce exchange hall in its new building (see plate on the opposite 
page) a much more satisfactoij^ maiket now exists for the conduct 
of spot and forward transactions However, the volume of business 
done over the telephone in Karachi is probably in excess of the 
amount of business actually transacted by personal contact 

In Bombay the produce business is not centied in any one place. 
There are five maikets in which grain and oilseeds aie tiaded The 
spot market is concentrated round Dana Bunder quite close to the 
docks in large public waiehouses and in private godowns Nearby 
are the premises of the Gram Merchants’ Association, one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in India having been founded some 
fifty years ago Primarily a spot market, it offers facilities for 
hedging transactions, particularly for oilseeds Further away at 
Kalbadevi the lilarwadi Chamber of Commerce is a controlling 
factor in the futuies ” trade in wheat (and linseed) This associa- 
tion has no tiading hall at piesent Its members and brokers con- 
gregate at the premises of the Gram and Seeds Brokers’ Association, 
a few hundred yaids off, and trading takes place there This has 
long been recognised as an unsatisfactoiy arrangement as apart from 
lack of contiol ovei trading hours, which are officially 11-30 am to 
b-30 p M and from 8pm to 10 p m the trading space is very cramped 
lesulting in an oveiflow on to tlie street causing inconvenience and 
obstruction to the public A new building nearby is now under 
construction which it is hoped will be completed in 1937 This will 
provide ample facilities for a trading ring and for the accommodation 
of members’ offices, etc , somewhat on the lines of the Karaelii Indian 
Merchan-ts Association’s new building The Seeds Traders’ Associa- 
tion handles oilseeds only and its functioning will be discussed in 
another leport 

In Calcutta, a large propoition of local stocks of wheat are stored 
at Kidderpoie in the Port Commissi on ei s’ godowns adjacent to the 
docks some 4 oi 5 miles from the heart of the business quarter At 
Ho-wrah, the main railway terminus of the Bast Indian Kailway, the 
Railvaj^ company lias also provided a shed with corrugated iron 
roofs and cement doors which is used as a Gram Market to which 
merchants and biokeis belonging to the Indian Produce Association 
are supposed to be allowed free admission Actually, howevei, any 
tradei maj’- enter the market Brokers in possession of the railway 
receipts are entitled to diaw a sample of about d scei from the 
relative consignments on the basis of which ready tiansactions are 
made Rates which van’- according to the point of delivery are 
settled under the purdah or cover system Brokers are not allowed 
to lemove the samples, but have to leave them in the shed for collection 
by the railway staff These samples aie periodically auctioned on 
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behalf of the railway by a local firm of auctioneers and the proceeds 
credited to the laihvay The hours of business in this market are 
from 4 p.M to 5-30 p m. The Calcutta Gram, Rice and Seeds 
Association which is composed of about 180 membeis mostly 
biokeis offers facilities for “ futures " trading in wheat and Imseed 
only As at the majority of other exchanges the actual amount of 
wheat which changes hands in this association foims a very small 
proportion of the total volume of trading Owing to the inconvenient 
distances separating the offices oi shops of the merchants, business is 
mainlj’- transacted over the telephone There is a similar oiganisa- 
tion known as the Indian Produce Association with a large member- 
ship of giain and seed mei chants of the Bara Bazaai locality in 
Calcutta Unlike the Calcutta Giain, Rice and Seeds Association no 
actual transactions take place under the auspices of the Indian 
Produce Association Business is transacted between members 
through biokeis at the East Indian Railway goods shed in the 
Howiah Gram market No records of business tiansactions are kept 
by this Association, the parties maintaining such lecoids themselves 
All disputes arising out of the business transacted by the members 
are refeired to the Association for settlement by arbitration 

(4) Ownership and control 

A large numbei of the gram maiket places m India are owned 
privately, e fir , at Nankana Sahib, Karnal, Delhi, Ghaziabad, Benares, 
Lucknow (Daligunj), etc, and the piemises situated m them are let 
out by then owners on monthly terms, on long or shoit leases to 
tradeis, biokeis and, occasionally to owners of small power diiven 
floui mills (cliaKhs) In Delhi, for example, there are six produce 
markets all privately owned situated within the municipal limits 
m various parts of the city None are large and, m point of size, 
cannot be compared ivitli any of the Canal Colonv maikets of the 
Punjab In 1935 seveial small electiically operated stone mills were 
opeiatmg in some of these markets 

In the Punjab the shop and godown sites m the Canal Colony 
markets were originally auctioned and the buildings now erected on 
them belong to the owners The open sqiiaie oi inner nortion of the 
qiiadi angle is, however, Government land The municipalities are 
generally lesponsible for the cleanliness of those markets which aie 
sitnatefl along public thoioiighfaies but aiiangements for sanitation 
and conseivaney are supposed to be cairied out by the tenants or 
owneis of piivate maikets As a lule tliese conditions are deplorably 
unsatisfactoiy paiticulaily so in congested areas m large towns In 
old settlements, however, at Jhang (Puniab), for example, the market 
IS undei the control of the District Boaid which is responsible for 
sanitation and lighting of the market premises A certain sum is 
chaiged by the Goyemment on account of proprietory rights An 
interesting featuie of these markets is that no octroi or terminal tax 
IS lewed on the produce brought in The District Board leyies a 
hasnjaf (property) tax A siinilar system exists in ceitain parts in 
Assam At Goalpara, for instance, no octroi or terminal tax is levied 
by the Municipal Committee on goods brought into the municipal 
limits The municipality chaiges a house tax on the annual rental 
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value of the holdiug; and a licence fee from the zwtmndar who owns 
the local maiket The zammdar in his turn leases out the market on 
an annual basis The lessee is authorised to collect the tolls for 
letting out the stalls and shops and in practice, collects such dues on a 
daily basis The toll rates are Re 0-0-3 to Re 0-0-9 pei day for 
stalls in the open and Re 0-1-0 to Be 0-1-9 per day for shops 

In the United Provinces some markets, e g , Basti and Nawgarh 
are owned by zavundais who charge a fee (zanundan) from those 
using the maiket Tins charge may range from 3 to 6 annas per 
cart of 16 maunds In ceitain districts in the United Provinces, 
however, the entire market place is leased out with authority to the 
lessee to collect tolls Again, in other areas the shops and stalls are 
rented out on monthly or annual basis In Bihar, the golas are 
owned bj^ the zmmndais and goladais aie reqmred to pay the usual 
rent to the owner In certain cases, howevei, the tolls are directly 
levied by the land owner or by a person who holds a lease from him 
In Bengal the sites of the liais or markets are almost invariably owned 
by zamindars or land owners All traders using the hat have to pay 
a toll In addition a small charge in kind is levied and collected by 
the owner of the maiket place, sometimes through a contractor or toll 
collector for the purpose of keeping it clean 

In Bombay, and in the Central and the United Provinces the 
market sites in some of the Municipal towns and Notified Areas are 
owned and admmisteied by tlie Local Boards At Saugor, in the 
Central Provinces, for instance, the Budhwari Bazaar (held every 
Wednesday) where agiicultuial commodities such as food grains, 
groundnuts, vegetables and fruits, spices, gw , sugai and sweets, ete , 
are sold, is organised undei municipal contiol It is held on nazid 
land for which the municipality pays a nominal sum of Rs 100 to tiie 
Government annually The municipality has put up stalls and has 
also provided long stiips of open space for displaying goods on the 
ground In the case of open sites, rents aie levied on the basis of 
area, eg, o pies per 10 square feet, 6 pies per 11 to 20 square feet 
and 1 anna for aieas over 20 square feet per bazaar day The stalls 
are let out on a monthly rental basis, varying between Rs 2-0-0 and 
Rs 4-0-0 per month according to the situation of the stall The mum 
cipality maintains roads mnning through the bazaar and arranges 
for the upkeep of public latrines The municipality issues licences 
to tlie'local bickers and weighmen The weights and scales are tested 
by the municipality before issuing licences Excepting vegetables, 
all commodities aie subject to an octroi charge 

At Suiat (Bombay) the borough municipal bye-laivs provide 
for inspection and superintendence of public as well as private 
markets and the issuing of annual licences and daily permits to persons 
desirous of selling commodities in the municipal markets In certain 
municipalities m the Central Provinces all arrivals are cessed at 2 
annas per cart or 6 pres per pack animal The income thus derived 
is spent partly on market sanitation and upkeep as well as on the 
maintenance of roads, schools, etc Municipal authorities have power 
to frame bye-laws, which are subject to confirmation by the Local 
Government for inspection and regulation of the markets and for 
levjung fees for the use of buildings and places therein It does not, 
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however, seem that the markets established under such authority are 
as effectively controlled as they are in the ease of the regulated 
markets, since the interests of the growers are not represented on their 
market committees and they aie mostly treated by the municipality 
as a source of revenue In the regulated markets which are compara- 
tively few, and are to be found only in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, the Cential Provinces and Berai, and Hydeiabad and 
a few Indian States such as Dewas (Junior), Raradurg and Paridkot, 
a certain amount of revenue is derived by the local authorities from 
market fees, and the licensing of brokers, aihaityas and weighmen 
and is utilised for laying out and maintenance of the market yaid 
and other premises and in tlie inspection, control and regulation of 
market practices including standardisation of weights and measures 

(5) Area served by wholesale mabivets 

This factor depends on the facilities for communication and trans- 
port which exist in the locality and also on the preponderance of cash 
Cl ops In the Pun.iab and the United Provinces where communica- 
tions aie better than in most areas, markets in the surplus wheat tracts 
may on occasions diaw their supplies from a radius of about 20 miles 
An ecoiioniic enquiiy in the Punjab a few yeais ago, however, showed 
that the majority of sellers came from villages within a radius of 
about 10 miles and this condition may be said to hold good to-day 

On account of the peculiar communications in Central India 
the area served bj’’ the important market of Indore was fonud to 
extend to more than 100 miles in ceitain directions 

In the Central Provinces there exists at least one large wholesale 
market in every distiiet and in the dense wheat producing districts 
such as Jubbulpur and Hoshangabad where many of the roads are 
metalled, there are five or six markets in each Villages are generally 
not more than 8 miles from a market toivu Regulated markets such 
as the Amraoti Cotton Market and the Nagpur Cotton Market, vhieh 
are under municipal contiol draw their supplies fiom villages as far 
as 40 to 50 miles away 

Areas served by the Port markets are naturally very extensive 
Wheat IS cairied to Calcutta from the Punjab by lail over 1,300 to 
1,400 miles vhereas the aveiaye lend to Kaiaehi from tins pi ounce 
IS probably not less than 700 miles The Delhi areaf which is almost 
equidistant from the three ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
sends wheat, on occasions, over a distance of 900 miles to these sea 
ports 

(6) Regulated markets 

In certain markets in Northern India standaidisation of market 
ehaiges and practices has been carried out bv the local trade asso- 
ciations and merchants’ committees or pmehayafs of which typical 
examples aie Amritsar and Lvallpur in the Punjab and Hapiir and 
Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces Although theie is no 
representation of pioduceis’ interests on such associations and 

“Census of India 1121, Vol XI 

tlncluding part of the west of the United Provinces, Eastern and 
South-eastern Punjab 
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panchayais, the fixation of charges and market practices has 
undoubtedly gone a long way towards minimising malpractices Some 
attempt has also been made to establish by law legulated markets 
wheie the inteiests of the cultivators can be protected and to lessen 
the opportunity foi malpractices, such as wrong weiglimenls, undue 
deductions in weight, price reductions by going hack on the original 
terms of the bar-gain, as well as to reduce the multiplicity of trade 
allowances, marketing charges, etc 

Regulated markets, where market charges are clearly specified 
and trade practices duly controlled by market committees fully repre- 
sentative of all the interests concerned, are found in centres adminis- 
teied under the provisions of the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927, 
and the Ilyderabad Agiicultuial Markets Act (1929-30) Both of 
these Acts leqiuie that not less than half of the committee members 
be elected by the growers There is also a provision for official and 
local authority representation The Madras Commercial Crops 
Markets Act, 1933, is framed on the same lines Provision is made 
for growers’ representation and for the licensing of brokers and 
weigbmen and for the control of weights, the fixation of price m public 
and the keeping of returns or accounts in such a way as to render 
their submission practicable, daily or monthly, as the Market Act 
may reqiure At present the Act is enforced in one market only at 
Tiiupui in the Coimbatore district with effect from 1st January 1936, 
and applies only to cotton The market committee consists of 10 
elected and 2 nominated members Twenty-nine regulated cotton 
markets also exist in the Central Provinces and in Berar of which 
Amraoti, Akola, Yeotraal, Akot and Khamgaon are probably the most 
important These maikets operate under the rules of the Berar 
Cotton and Grain Markets Law, 1897, which is similar in the mam 
to the Bombay Cotton Markets Act Although the Act bears the title 
“ gram ” it was foimd that its rules are only applied to grain m 
three small markets, viz , Dattapur, Pimpalner and Chandur At 
rMrola the gram market is situated in the heart of the town at some 
distance from the cotton market and does not come under the Act 
The Central Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935, has 
therefore been deiused to apply the principle of regulation to all the 
grain markets in that province This measure emerged as law in 
November 1935 and is also modelled on the lines of legislation already 
in force in Bombay and elsewhere It is intended to supersede the 
management of markets by local bodies such as municipalities, which 
has not proved as efficient as independent management, by market 
'•omnnltees fully representative of all local interests 

The layout of a typical regulated market also shows that much 
can be done under an organised sj'-stem of markets At Amraoti in 
the Berar, for instance, there is a cotton market established by the 
cotton market committee Its area is 600 ft X 600 ft , enclosed by 
a pakJea wall on all sides with six gates so that the cotton carts may 
come in by the two gates and go out by the other four so as to avoid 
congestion There are two mam metalled roads and five branches 
within the marketing yard There are two long sheds with corru- 
gated sheet roofing and brick flooring to provide shelter for the culti- 
vators, and another shed for the brokers A water cistern for 
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dunking water and two cattle troughs are provided within the 
market yard Other buildings aeeominodate the office of the com- 
mittee and the residence of its staff The outstanding feature of the 
market is that ample space for paiking carts and assembling of 
persons exists for transacting business under clean and sanitary 
conditions 

The comparative merits and dements of the various forms of 
markets will be discussed in greater detail in a special leport on the 
subject It IS sufficient to mention here that, on the whole, the regu- 
lation of markets has effected a certain amount of control in the 
matter of market piactices, market chaiges, brokeiage commission 
and trade allowances as well as sale operations 

Market committees which exeicise contiol over the legulated 
markets are empowered to issue licences to brokers and weiglimen 
and to cause weiglits and bcales to be inspected through duly 
anthoiised membeis and insiieetois especially appointed foi tiie 
purpose Any dispute arising out of business tiansactions effected 
within the aiea of opeiation of the market is subject to settlement 
thiough arbitration by the Disputes Sub-Committee With a view 
to facilitate transactions and to avoid disputes a system of written 
contract between buyeis and selleis has been intioduced The agiee- 
inent contains the details of each transaction such as the name of the 
sellei and his addiess, numbei of caits sold, name of the buj'^er, rate 
per candy oi hojha, date of transaction, signature of the a'^haiiya^ 
signature of the committee’s employee and that of the purchaser 
Under the teims of the contract, the purchaser agrees that in the 
event of his refusal to talte the seller’s cotton at the price agreed upon, 
when it comes to him to be unloaded, the matter shall be referied to 
the committee appointed for the purpose whose decision shall be 
binding on him 

By the end of 1935, the Hydeiabad Agricultural Maikets Act 
(1929-30), had been applied to nine towns This Act has been 
laigcly modelled on the Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 1927, and the 
produce biokeis aie obliged under the bye-laws of the local market 
committee to follow exactly the same procedure in legard to wheat 
and other crops as is observed by the cotton markets m Bombay, 
When the goods have been weighed by licensed Aveighmen a receipt 
IS given to the seller with all the above-mentioned details When 
the produce is sold the broker again passes the slip in which full 
details in legard to the rates, marketing charges, weight, etc, are 
noted Copies of these shps (locally Imown as paitts) are sent to 
the office of the klarket Committee for reference in case of disputes. 
The Act has been in foice at Ilaichur for too short a period to enable 
any definite conclusions to be drawn as regards the effect of these 
reforms One effect, howevei is already apparent A large num- 
ber of sellers used formerly to store their produce in the godowns 
of their arhaUyas A good proportion of the produce so stored 
belonged to village merchants or weE-to-do cultivators The produce 
w^as not weighed before being deposited in the godowns of the 
arhahya nor was it customary for a proper receipt to be passed to 
the Owner. The bags were stacked separately and marked "with the 
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name oi llie OAsnei and if clesiicd an achance of anything fioin aO to 
70 poi cent oi the \alue made liy the mhaUya The oiMiei of 
the produce i\as koiit informed oi puce fluctuations iioni time to 
time and it uas alletred duiiiig the course oi this enquiiy that the 
produce uas sold only on leccipt of sjieeific instructions from the 
owncis Jt uas ionnd however, tliat iicquently the niliafiyas sold 
then clients’ piodnce at their ouii disci etion, such sales taking place 
foi delneij d stoic after the goods had been examined on the spot 
by biiyeis Under the new conditions it appeared that the popu- 
Ijiiita of the godov'ii s\stein has deeieased and a huge iiumhei of 
selleisnow pieiei to sell then pioduee immediately 

C - Market functionaries. 

Beloie coiisideniig fh<' methods of s.de and the inailcel pi act ices 
obtaining in laiions tyjies of inaiKets il iii.iv be appropiiate to 
de.senbc bnefh the nioic nnpoilant functional les who opeiate in the 
luaikets The ailiaiiya has aliead\ been described, hut m addition 
thcic aie thice otheis of inqioi tanec These -iie (1; the dalal oi 
hiokei (2) the inJa oi yenxhman, and (3) the palled^} or market 
laboiiicis 


(1) Tiin dalal or broker 

Tins IS usualh a pemoii of modest means generally a membei of 
one of the tradimr eommunuies lie is met yilh in piactieallv 
eveiv maiket, hut more specially at the poits and in the laiger 
centies of trade Occasionallv a huge film may combine biokeimg 
with its othei actiMtics, but this is a compni atiyely laie occmience 
except po‘?sihly at the ports In almost all npconntry assembling 
maikets the hiokei maintains no establishment lie has no stock-in- 
trade and has an insignificant amount of cleiical labour to under- 
take His chief function is to bung buyers and selleis togethei 
and he achieAe«! his purpose by pcisonal calls and by constant use of 
the telephone S\here aAailable In those assembling markets m 
which a bioker, by custom, ioims an es.sential link between the 
buyei and .seller he generally leprescnts the buyer while in the dis- 
tiibuting markets, in consuming centres, he may represent eitlici the 
buyer or the seller according to the circumstances In some of the 
piimary markets the broker assumes the role of a JcacJicha aihaUija 
and thus negotiates on behalf of the seller, as, for instance, at Banda 
in the Uniled PiOMiices In this role he also functions a.s a weigh- 
inan and may therefoie he known as dandidm The broker’s 
remuneration or fee is known throughout India as dalah Its amount 
IS discussed in a subsequent section dealing with market chaiges 

(2) The tola or WiLicroiAN 

In certain markets weighmen form a distinct cla.ss or com- 
munity of their owu and pursue no occupation other than weirfiing 
In other markets they are employed by atJiatn/as who may also u^e 
their services as messengers, etc The JcacJicha arJiaUyas themselves 
may, as already stated, attend to the iveighing of produce In certain 
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markets of Berar/ in Central Indiaf and Hyderabad^ the -weiglTmen 
are licensed and have to confoim to a fived scale of charges The 
charge for weighment is known everywhere as t%lm. 

(3) Palledai or hammal 

These are names given to market labouiers Some opeiate on 
their own while otheis are in the employ of arhaUyas They per- 
foim various functions lelutiug to the handling of the produce such 
as unloadmg the cart, cleaning and dressing the produce, assisting 
in weighmg, bagguig, stitching the mouths of bags, stacking, etc 
In most oi the markets their wages are Imovn as palledan or 
hammah and are fixed bj’’ tiade custom and long usage 

(4) Others 

Certain other functionaries such as waterman, sweeper, watch- 
man, cook, etc, aie part and parcel of the market system in India 
They serve the inei chants and their clients in a number of ways 
although they are not stiictly speaking directly concerned with the 
transaction of business In maikcts havmg gram tiade associations 
or maiket pa'iicliayais, which have fixed market chaiges these petty 
functionaiies are paid by the mhaityas In the laige majority of 
the othei maikets ni which oigamsed trading does not exist, deduc- 
tions aie made from the selleis, often in quite considerable amounts 
for the puipose oi then remuneration klention might also be 
made of the imtmm, the aihahya’s cleik or accountant This func- 
tional y IS usually employed on a fixed salary but m a number of 
markets in the eastern pails of the United Provinces and in Bihar 
a chaige known as mummi is leeoveied fiom the seller, and occa- 
sionally fiom the buyer 

D Market practices 
(1) GtENEUAD 

In the majority of the upcountry markets the market practices 
have the sanction of long usage and tradition During tins survey 
it was found that local customs did not differ greatly in principle 
from one province or State to another, but there Avere considerable 
variations in detail Market legislation, mainly in respect of 
cotton, in parts of the Bombay Presidency, in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
and in Beiar (Central Provinces) has in many respects improved 
conditions by specifying the vaiious market charges and licensing 
maiket functionaries, etc Some measure of success has also 
attended the efforts of a uumbei of grain trade associations or 
“ futures ” exchanges in Northern India to standardise local market 
charges while in the Central Provinces progress has been made in 
the same direetion in some of the maikets controlled by local autho- 
rities The number of instances in which any material improve- 
ment has been made are, however, comparatively few and in th“ 
great majority of markets the same old general and ill-defined cus- 
toms prevail 

Before the seller actually reaches the market he is more often 
than not accosted on the road or at the terminal tax or octroi posts 

■^Akola, Amxaoti tDewas, Bhopal 


t Aurangabad, Jain a, Nanded 
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on the border of the municipal area by touts employed by the hachcha 
arhaUyas, These may be specially employed for the pui^ose or are 
more frequently employees of the m Jiaiiya, as foi example, his mumm 
Those cultivators who aie recognised as being regular patrons of tne 
market are generally spared the attentions of the mhahya^s agents 
but the competition to secure a new client is very keen Every in- 
ducement IS held out to a new comer to patronise this or that 
aihaUya and in Delhi it is quite common for the arliatiyas' agents 
to pay the terminal tax, to be adjusted later, on behalf of the culti- 
vator and relieve him of as much trouble as possible with the terminal 
tax officials in Older to seeuie or retain his custom The same proce- 
dure is followed throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
In Burma, for example, the merchants at Tanugyi in the Southern 
Shan States send their touts every morning 2 or 3 miles along the 
roads to meet the carts bunging nee for sale and for tins seivice 
they are paid 2 annas per 100 baskets of business secured 


Tolls, in the shape of terminal tax or octroi duty, are levied on 
most commodities or produce arimng wuthin the limits of muni- 
cipalities and notified aieas These are a source of much irntatiou 
They are expense e to collect and their incidence is inequitable as 
they are levied mainly on buUc or some arbitrary classification and_ 
not on value Moreovei it is unusual for the cultivator or tiad^f 
bringing his produce to the market to escape payment of tlie gratifi- 
cation signifieantlj’’ knowm almost every wheie as “ mamul ” or 
“maimih’\ \ e, something quite ordinary, to the municipal post 
staff The range of these tolls, in different localities, is given lai,er 


Having entered the precincts of the town the cultivator or trader, 
if he is a “ regular ”, proceeds to his usual arliatiya If a new' 
comer, he is accompanied by the arhaiiya’s tout or agent who has 
solicited his patronage and wdio talies him along to his employer’s 
shop 


(2) Hours of business 

Sellers geneially reach the market an honi or two befoie trading 
starts If the goods are in bulk, as is usual, the interval may be 
employed in preparing it for sale, ? e., sieving it Where mixed, parking 
the carts, watering the draught animals or cooking the morning 
meal especially where the carts have come from a long distance 
Cultivator-sellers, whose villages are within a few miles from the 
assembling centre, usually prepare their food at home and bring it 
with them 


The hours of business in the different markets vary In the 
Punjab, trade starts at 7 a m. m the Ferozepur district Tu Lyall- 
pur the market opens at 10 a m while at Chakjhumra, a few miles 
away, trade begins in the eaily afternoon In most of the markets 
01 the United Provinces it is customary foi dealings to commence in 
the earlv moiiiing and finish by about noon The afternoons are 
devoted to taking delivery and settling the accounts of the mormnn’s 
transactions In the Cential Provinces and Bombay the day’s 
actual hadmg finishes m the forenoon, deliveries and accounts occu- 

daylight horns This division of the average 
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day’s progi amine seems to be faiily universal and is probably the 
best under the circumstances as it enables the cultivator to leach the 
maiket in tlie early mornmg and be back in his village the same 
night* 

Seveial factois, ho\vever, lend to delay oi prolong the marketing 
process It has been observed particularly in Northern India that in 
the cold Aveather buyers do not usually appeal until the sun is well 
up, say, about 30 o’clock, so that the paucil}'- of buyers and a ''low 
maiket may often detain the seller foi more than a day, unle&s he 
hands the wheat over to the mhaiuja foi subsequent disposal and 
obtains an ad\ance — usually 70 per cent of its value and icturns 
to the village During the hot weather on the other hand, which 
synchionises with the haivest lusb of ariivals, there is groat activity 
in the early moining and dealers aie ahvays anxious to conclude 
then business before the heat of the da}’' Business is theiefoie often 
over before noon 

(3) Mli/lHODS OF SALE 

Before the wheat is otfeied for sale it is generally emptied out 
of the cart and heaped on the pavement or plinth in front of the 
ailiaUya’s shoji In this the seller is usually helped by one oi other 
of the aihaUya^s labourers, who also assist him to dress over the 
heap roughly by removing the chalf and larger impurities on the 
surface {see plate facing page 153) In many markets, as for 
example, Gojra, Toba Tek Singh, in the Puii.Tab Canal Colonies, where 
arrivals during the height of the season aie too large to be accommo- 
dated on the pavement in front of the arhatnja^’ shops, some of the 
produce may lie in the caits With the exception, however, of the 
short post-harvest rush of arrivals the custom in most mai’kets is to 
exhibit the w’heat in heaps on the ground In some markets, e g , 
G-haziabad and Cawmpore in the western and central districts of the 
United Provinces, only produce brought by pack animals is heaped, 
and wheat brought in caits is sold by the cartload witliout the goods 
being unloaded This also appears to be the system in Sind and in 
parts of Bihar After sale the cart is sent to the buyer’s godown 
where delivery is eventually given In Central India the carts are 
not usually unloaded until the contents are sold, but in the Central 
Provinces the wheat is generally emptied from the cart and heaped 
before the ailiatiya’s stall or shop Ordinaril}’’ each heap is auctioned 
separately and knocked down to the highest bidder 

Of the two systems of taking delivery {a) at the Icachcha 
arliahya’s shop and (h) at the buyer’s godown, the latter in theory 
is more economical as the buyer is thereby saved certain expenses the 
benefit of which could be passed on to the cultivator-seller in an 
enhanced price Under present conditions, however, where cases of 
false weigbments, disputes about karda (refraction) allowances and - 
other malpractices are by no means uncommon, it is not so and llw 
interests of the cultivator-seller are on the whole better protected if 
delivery is made in the presence of the arliahya or his representa- 
tive 

*TJnder the Bombay Markets Act power has been given to the Market 
Committees to regulate hours of business , 
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Rateb aie fixed aud transactions concluded by one ot the thiee 
methods, (a) uiidei co\ei ( 6 ) by auction, and (c) by private 
lieaty 

(а) In ilie fii’bi method the bii\ei oi liis biokei clasps the hand 
oi‘ the athalwja umlei co^el oi a cloth, usually a small towel or a 
illioi} and bj picssing the hngeis indicates the late he is xnepaied to 
pay Tins piimitne s;iAleni pi ei ails piactically throughout the 
entile couiiii^ and at inan,^ of the hugest maikets in a\oithein 
India such as L^^alipui and Amiilsai in the Punjab and Uathias m 
the United PiOMiices It is also the noimal method of sale in 
Indoie (Centi.il India) and at Itaisi and Ilaida in the iloshang- 
abad distiict oi the Cential PiOMnces The method of settling 
rates uiidei the pindah system may be eithei bj'^ single bid or 
lepeated bids The single bid sj'steui prevails at Lj’allpui, Gojra 
and a fcAs othei markets and uas obviously designed to save time 
as A cry large quantities oi wheat aiiive daily during the season 
Kepeated bids aie, however, customaij' at the majority of the 
markets in the Punjab One offer only is allowed m a number of 
Central Provinces maikets uheie the cover sjstem prevails At 
Kareli the aihaiuja announces the name of the highest bidder who 
then declares his offer At Itarsi the mliahya himself announces the 
name of the bU3'ei and the late 

( б ) In tlie auction sj’stem, a comparatively recent development, 
the prospective buyers declare their bids aloud to the auctioneer who 
maj- eitlier be the aihahya or broker aud the goods are eventually 
sold to the liighest bidder Tire auction s.ystem prevails m the south 
of India geneiallj'', in the large uestcin maikets of the United Pro- 
vinces, eg , Ilapui j\Iuz:affainagai etc, and in some of the east and 
cential distiicts of the Punjab such as Perozepore, Moga, etc 
(see plate facing page llS) Although the auction sj'stem is more 
common in the Cential Pioyinecs the cover system is largely in vogue 
in the Iloshaugabad and Jubbulpore districts A modified form of the 
auction sj'stem exists at Piparijm where the arliaUya takes a sample of 
the goods round to the various buj'eis and solicits their bids In some 
maikets, c g , Drug and Rainandgaon, in the east of the Central Pro- 
vinces, there are tvo auctions, the first carried out by a market 
official lepresentative of the municipal it}*^ who auctions each heap 
to the dalals or brokers AA^lieii all the heaps are sold in this manner 
a second auction takes place , tins time each broker auctions his own 
purchases to other bu5’’ers The auction system is also common in 
manj’^ markets in Bajputana aud Central India, e g , Kotah, Datia and 
Dewas in the States of those names 

(c) AVheat is sold bv private treaty or by a system known as 
the “ open ” bid system This implies, as at Delhi for instance, that 
individual buyers ma}' come at whatever time is convenient to them 
and depart having made their bids either alone or in the presence 
of other bu3’'eis, if there are any These bids are not necessarily 
bindmg on the person making them unless a specific understanding 
has been arrived at beforehand and the aihatiya may accept or refuse 

*Tlie Bombay Cotton Markets Act prohibits the settlement of transactions 
bj' secret signs 

L224IOA11 1,2 
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any offer received during tlie course ol! the day Sales by private 
treaty are also common in the northern parts of the Punjab, at 
Muzaffainagar, Agra, Cawnpore, Pyzabad, Benares, Lucknow and 
most of the other consuming centres in the United Provinces It is 
also a common method of sale in the smaller markets of Central India 
and Pajputana as well as in Bihar and Smd In lij^derabad 
(Deccan) both auction and private settlements aie common 

(d) Compaq ison hetweeyi difeient methods of sale The cover 
i^stem of biddmg under the cloth axipears on the whole to be more 
generally employed in the laigei gram marlcets of India than any 
other In the Punjab, for instance, it was found in 29 out of 46 
markets Of the other 17 tlie auction system prevailed in 12 and 
private settlement in 5 Some contend that the cover system is more 
advantageous for the sellei because buyers who have a fixed limit 
from their principals are moie likely to offer the full puce as they 
do not know what other buj-ers are bidding In the auction system 
the buyer raises his bid gradually and he may eventually secure the 
wheat at a price lower than his maximum limit This Vvould not 
happen if he vere ignoiam, of what his competitors are offering 
Others again regard the covei method as being inimical to the in- 
terests of the sellei primarily because he often does not know what 
the rate is and secondly, that the competition stimulated by the 
auction system is absent Another point ui favoui of the auction 
system is that the seller is able to follow the bidding AVith the 
cover system the scoiie foi malpractices appears to be considerable, 
usually to the disadvantage of the cultivator-seller For instance, 
the arliatiya may not drsclose the true rate to the latter Further, in 
the Punjab Canal Colony markets where tlie covei system is pre- 
valent the custom of auctioning a number of heaps together (Imown 
commonly as dara sales) each possibly belonging to a different party, 
definitely lends itself to dishonest practices, and apart from this the 
better qualities do not receive their full piemiums 

There is apparently a tendency on the part of many traders in 
markets using the cover system, particularly in the Central Pro- 
vinces, to change ovei to the open auction Bach system has pro- 
bably its merits and, the method of concluding transactions under 
cover would appear to be reasonably satisfactory if the final rates 
weie openly announced at once as is the practice in some markets in 
the Central Provinces 

Duiing the bargaming the owner of the goods, if he is present, 
has very little to say He takes his cue from the hachcha arhahya 
who conducts all the negotiations on his behalf Should, howeier, 
the puce offeied be unacceptable to the owner of the wheat he is at 
liberty to vuthdraw and abstain from selling 

Wheat and other produce may be sold not only in individual 
lots, but also in heaps of varying qualities lumped together and dis- 
posed of at a flat rate This practice of “ da/i'a sales ” is prevalent 
in the Pimjab Canal Colony markets and in the Hapur-Muzaffar- 
nagar aiea in the United Provinces It is advantageous from the 
buyer’s and aihatiya's view point as it is rapid and saves a good deal 
of clerical labour on both sides At the same time the system definitely 
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discourages the production of good quality. There seems no doubt 
that wlien such mixed lots are sold the rates apportioned by the 
ailiatiya to the sellers, make inadequate distinction between the best 
and the most inferior Further the arhatiya commonly uses his dis- 
crimination in favour of special clients and worse still sometimes 
seizes the oppoitunity to derive excessive gains 

(4) Basis op sai/E. 

The basis of sale in the ease oi wheat sold in the market may be 
subject to 

(a) the removal of dirt and large impurities, le., cleaned 
wheat , 

(&) fixed deductions {laida) for dirt according to usage 
which may be made either before or after price fixa- 
tion , 

(c) vaiiable deductions settled after the goods have been 
visually examined for refraction and general appear- 
ance , and 

{d) dhalta oi dane (weighing allowance) 

The cleaned wheat basis prevails at the Canal Colony markets 
in the Punjab and some of the larger centres in the western districts 
of the United Provinces such as Hapur, MuzafCarnagai , Chaziabad, 
etc The goods aie diessed in a rough and ready manner by the 
process of “ rulai by which the surface of the heap is turned over 
by the circular motion of the hands, palms downwards, passing over 
it so that the heavier impurities tend to sink to the bottom, of the pile 
or role down the sides This part of the heap is subsequently siei^ed 
and winnowed to recover the wheat The chaff is brushed off the pile 
vith a bloom 

Deductions based on a supposedly feed scale of refraction are 
known as kaida\ It is possible that kaida was originally reckoned 
on the basis of the aveiage quality of wheat sold in the locality and 
has now acquired the sanction of long usage In most cases it has 
lost any direct relationship it may have had to the actual impurity 
content or general characteristics of the local wheat These deduc- 
tions are pervalent in a large number of markets in the United 
Provinces such as Pyzabad, Lucknow, as well as being the normal 
custom in the Central Provinces but not in Bihar 

The appraisal of the individual quality characteristics of the 
wheat after rough and ready visual examination is common in 
Central and Southern India and in many of the smaller markets of 
the United Provinces The system is unobjectionable when the 
deduction has been mutually settled between buyer and seller and 
the price fixed aceoidingly, but the practice is reprehensible when, 
as may often happen, particularly in south India, the price is fixed 
and further deductions aie claimed by the buyer when the 
goods are about to be delivered 

*Bv,lai — ^literally “ rolling ” 

\Karda — ^variant of garda literally “ dirt ” 
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Sales based on the deduction known as dlialta prevail very largely 
in the United Provinces, in Bihar and in a few markets in the 
Eastern Punjab such as Ambala Bane is a deduction in kind and 
IS apparently associated with karda almost as much as with dJialta 
Dhalta is an allowance for weight and probably originated as a 
draftage allowance foi turning the scale to compensate the buyer 
for the loss in weighing out in small lots (seeis) wheat purchased 
by larger weight units (mds ) Where, as frequently happens, the 
goods are weighed on to the buyers in small units to be subsequently 
sold on large uuits (see below) the deduction becomes an unwarrant- 
able imposition on the seller It varies in amount according to local 
custom and ranges betw^een ^ seer per maund (f per cent) to i seer 
per maund (1^ per cent) The former rate of deduction is probably 
the most common, and the latter was found to obtain in Bihar 

(5) Delivery 

Assuming that the baigain has been struck and the price agieed 
on one of the foregoing bases the next piocess is weigbment If, 
as is usual in most of the northern mandis, the arrivals are in bulk, 
the goods are weighed over by one of the aihaUya’s employees, a 
professional weighman (tola) oi by a licensed 'weighman as in most 
of the Central Piovmces markets and Avherever regulated maikets 
exist, 01 sometimes by the ailiatiya himself if the lattei is in a small 
way of business working single-handed Such weighments are 
noimally made by the hand balance capable of dealing with 5 seers 
(about 10 lbs ) at a time (See plate on opposite page) 

The wheat is filled into gunny bags direct from the scale pan 
The bag is held by a special functionary while a second person 
attends to the filling of the scale pan (see plate on opposite page) 
These are usually paid ui kind' aftei the weighment has been com- 
pleted As a rule when the bags have been filled, about 10 per cent 
are subsequently checked over on a large beam scale capable of 
handling lieavy weights up to several maunds at a time In parts of 
the Punjab platform scales are sometimes used foi this purpose In 
order to compensate for the taie of the bag an empty bag is usually 
plaeed alongside the weights or alternatively a fixed deduction of 
1 seer (2 057 lbs ) may be made coiiesponding to the weight of the 
popular B-twill jute sack (2-1 lbs ) In certain markets the fixed 
tare leeognised by local usage may be to seers In the Punjab 
sixteen markets out of 22 examined in this connection allowed a tare 
of 1 seer per bag and the remainder 1} seers 

When delivery and check weighment have been completed the 
bags are stitched wuth jute twine, usually by one of the palledars or 
labourers and are then taken to the buyer’s godown, almost always 
at the latter’s expense and by his own labour In a few markets 

*MaTket payments in kind are made to the weighman and his assist int, to 
the loTa who roughly dresses the wheat, the charlmva who fills the srale pan, 
and the oia who holds open the mouth of the bag and the m'umm or cleiieal 
assistant of the arliaUya In addition small deductions in land are made on 
behalf of the sweeper, the chauXidar or watchman, the waterman, the arliatiya’s 
cook and the beggars who frequent every market 
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DRESSING AND CLEANIIsG ^^HEAT BY PASSING IT THROUGH 

BAMBOO OR CAi>;E SLATS 

This method is very commonly used foj. scpaiating "wheat-gram mixtures 



AUCTIONING A HEAP OF WHEAT IN A MARKET IN THE EAST 

PUNJAB. 

The prospective buyers may be seen examining samples preparatory to 

making their bids 
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only It IS customary foi delivery to be given in the buyer’s godown. 
Tn such cases all delivery chaiges to the buyer’s door are borne by 
the seller 


(6) Mat,peactices, 

It has been observed that when market arrivals are heavy the 
weighing of the morning’s transactions is sometimas not completed 
the same day and produce may be left ovei for weighment the follow- 
ing day Should the market have fallen meanwhile, it is not uu- 
common for buyeis to claim on the following day a further allowance 

fiom the seller on one pretext or another 
% 

This laises the question of the binding power of bids and 
acceptances A lecent enquir}'' into market piactices in the Punjab 
undei the auspices of the Boaid of Economic Inquiiy showed that 
four different systems obtained in a number of the largest markets 
At Rohtak, Icachcha transactions (? e., non-binding or subject to 
alteiation) weie the lule Either paity could bieak off at any time 
and without stating any leason PaUca or film transactions, from 
the seller’s point of view only, obtained in one market (Pazilka), 
but the buyer was entitled to bieak off without assigning any reason 
A third system was definitely binding on the seller but the buyer 
could claim an allowance should the quality of the heap be inferior 
at tlie bottom than at the suiface In the event of the seller dis- 
agreeing with the deduction the buyer was at libeity to withdraw 
The fourth and last system was paJclca or binding on both sellers 
and buyeis provided the quantity involved was not more than 50 
maunds If the quantity - was gi eater the buyer was entitled to 
claim an allowance should the quality in his opinion be inferior 
Should the seller not agree the tiansaction was liable to be cancelled 

Similai conditions exist also in manj?- other markets of Noithern 
India In the interests oi all and of the cultivatoi-sellei in paiti- 
eular it is desiiablc that a cleai definition should be established as 
to what constitutes a firm bid and an acceptance During the coiiise 
of this survey complaints were made in vaiious markets legaidmg 
the sj^stem of sale and particularly as to the non-obseivancc of settle- 
ment agreed upon at the time of closing the transaction At Kasgunj 
in the United Provinces il appealed that as weighments are in 
progiess the buyei begins to complain of excessive ref i action Such 
complaints inciease as deliveiy proceeds Eventually when about 
I or i of the cart has been taken delivery of, the buyer stops 
delivery until such time as an extra discount is made off the pi ice 
already settled The only alternative left for the cultivator-seller 
IS to refill his cart and take it away, but this course is seldom followed 
since it is impiactieable and mconvenient for him to return and 
await another day’s trading Another bad practice at Kasgunj and 
in other markets is that the cart is unloaded and weighed at the 
kachcha arhatvijd’s shop and the wheat is then earned to the buyer’s 
premises by the latter’s own labourers The buyer re-weighs the 
gram again m his own godown in the absence of the seller and 
subsequently holds him responsible for the difference in weight 
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E Market c^iarg’es 

Wheat passes thiougli several hands on its way to the eventual 
consumer and therefore various expenses are incurred at different 
stages, e g., cleaning, handling, brokerage, etc The present section 
deals entirely with the charges incurred on wheat on the first stage ~ 
of its journey from the time it passes into the mumcipal hmits until 
it reaches the buyer’s godown in the assembling and wholesale 
markets. 

The detailed charges reduced for the sake of comparison to a 
unifoim basis, viz , per hundred rupees worth of produce are shown 
in appendices XXIII to XXTX for a representative number of markets 
in each major producmg province and State At a glance it will 
be obvious that no relation exists between the charges of one area 
and those of anothei Fuithei these chaiges may diffei -widely and 
may be vaiiously payable by the sellei 'in some instances and by the 
buyer in otheis In some markets the lachcha aihaUya or commis- 
sion agent also incurs certain items of expense, e g , terminal tax, 
weighing, etc , all of which have ultimately to be leeovered either from 
the sellei or buyer according to local custom Theie also appears to 
be no unifoimity or generally leeognised rule as to which charges 
should be borne by seller and which by the buyer In consequence 
theiefoie a deduction which falls on the seller in one market may be 
charged to the buyer in another with the result that the propor- 
tion of the charges payable by buyer and seller may differ widely 
Market charges in a good many instances may be paid either in cash 
or kind indiscriminately and even, brokerage (dalah), normally a 
cash item, may be lecoverable in kind as at Ghaziabad in the United 
Pro-vances 

In a number of markets such as Lucknow, Banda and others 
more than half of the entire market charges are levied in kind while 
in certain other markets such as Agra there aie no chaiges payable 
in kind at all With the exception of a few markets in which tiade 
customs, as alieady mentioned, have become largelj'^ standardised as 
a result of the operation of market legislation or the influence of some 
local trading organisation, there appears to be no regulation whatever 
over the incidence of merchandising expenses It is probably due to 
tins chaotic state of affairs that the cultivator is at times driven to 
selling his produce on the farm instead of disposing of it in a maiket 
"wheie though the rates may be generally high the charges or deduc- 
tions are so numerous and coofusiTig that whatever slight benefit may 
accrue from the enhanced price which may be quoted, is lost in the 
shape of numerous impositions 

Before discussing market charges as a whole it seems desirable 
to describe the various items of expenses stating briefly where they 
occur, where most and where least, and which of the parties to the 
transactions have to bear their incidence 

(1) Arhat (commission) 

This IS the atliaUyas’ remuneration It may be paid by the 
seller or by the buyci jointly or individually Whenever coinmis- 
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€1011 IS levied on tlie buyer it may be termed dam/i. Arhat or da/rm is 
almost invariably payable in casb and in some markets, as for 
instance at Abobar (Punjab) and Muzaffarnagar (United Provinces) , 
arhat always includes weighment charges The wages of the 
labourers (palledari) and brokerage may also be included in the 
commission charge as at Budhlada and Karnal in the Punjab 

In the Punjab in 18 markets out of 46 studied, arhat is paid 
jointly by seller and buyer It was found that the seller’s share 
varied from Pe 0-9-9 per cept at Sillanwali to Its 1-7-6 at TChanewal 
The buyer’s share ranged between Pe 0-2-6 per cent at Lyallpur and 
Pe 0-10-0 at Sargorlba In 12 othei markets arhat was paid by the 
seller alone and ranged from Pe 0-8-0 per cent at Hassan Abdal 
to Ps 1-9-0 at Gujranwala In the remaining 16 markets at hat was 
payable by the buyers alone, and varied from Ps 1-3-0 to Ps 1-14-0 
pel cent at Pohtak and Pazilka respectively In the Colony markets 
it is customary to share this charge between buyer and seller in vaiy- 
ing proportions 

In 5 out of 10 important assembling markets investigated in the 
western districts of the United Provinces anhai was payable jomtly 
by the buyer and seller and in the other five markets by the buyer 
•only In the first group the buyer’s share varied from Pe 0-6-3 at 
Muzafiiai iiagai to Ps 1-1-0 at Deoband, and the sellei paid from 
Pe 0-8-0 per cent at Shamli to Pe 0-12-6 at Deoband In the second 
group in which the buyer alone is responsible for payment of this 
charge the rate of commission ranged between Ps 1-5-0 at Hathras 
to Ps 1-9-0 at Meeiut It may be observed that until a few years 
ago the usual custom was to charge arhat to the seller and the present 
tendency seems to levy the chaige on the buyer The changeover 
has been noticed both at Ghaziabad and Sikandrabad 

In the Central and Eastern marlvets of the United Provinces in 
two of the SIX centres for which details are available, arhat is payable 
by the seller alone and was Pe 1 and Ps 1-12-0 per cent at Bareilly 
and Banda respectively At Cawnpore on the other hand arhat is 
payable by the buyer only at the rate of Ps 1-4-0 per cent In the 
lemammg 3 markets the chaige is shared between seller and buyer, 
the former’s share varying from Pe 0-7-6 pei cent at Lucknow to 
Pe 1 at Fyzabad and the lattei’s from Ps 1-9-0 to Pe 0-12-6 per cent 
at these two'iespective stations 

In the Central Provinces arhat was found to be payable always 
by the seller and in 10 important markets this charge ranged from 
Pe 0-3-4 per cent at Katni to Ps 1-7-4 at Damoh Out of 11 
markets reviewed in Bihar and Orissa, at hat was paid jointly by 
seller and buyer in 10, the share of each ranged from Pe 0-12-0 per 
cent at Daibhauga to Rs 1-9-0 at Muzaffarpur The total commission 
charged in this province (Ps 1-8-0 to Rs 3-2-0 per cent) is relatively 
higher than in the Punjab or the United Provinces, where the 
^treme vaiiations range from Pe 0-14-0 per cent at Painal to 
Pazilka, and Pe 0-12-3 per cent at Shamli to Ps 2-0-6 

at Lucknow 

In the markets of the Bombay presidency arhat is generally 
payable jointly by seller and buyer The rates in five important 
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markets ranged from E-s 2-1-0 per cent at Bijapur to Rs 2-9-0 at 
Dkarwar At Hubli and Belgaum m the Carnatic, commission is 
paid by the seller and is Rs 1-9-0 per cent 

Information relating to the rates of arhat charged in regulated 
markets is available only from Hyderabad (Deccan) and is reported 
to vary from Rs 1-3-6 per cent at Jalna to Rs 2-3-9 at Latur At 
the unregulated markets of Bid and Secunderabad the arhat rates 
were Re 0-15-11 per cent and Rs 2-7-1 respectively The Hyderabad 
Agricultural Markets Act empowers the market committees created 
by the Act to fix market charges and the relevant section of the Act 
reads as follows 

' ‘ No allowance or deduction shall be demanded or taken except 
those mentioned in the list sanctioned by the Market 
Committee and exhibited in a conspicuous place ” 

' (2) Dalah ( beokh . kage ) 

As already mentioned the dalal is a feature of the larger markets 
only In the Punjab brokerage was not charged in 13 out of the 46 
markets examined In 21 markets it was paid by sellers only, the 
maximum being Re 0-5-0 per cent at Sialkot and the nunimum 
Re 0-1-0 at Toba Tek Singh in the Canal Colony area At two 
markets, e g , ai Budhlada it was found to be levied jointly on 
sellei aud buyer, the former share bemg Re 0-1-3 per cent and 
the latter’s Re 0-4-0 At 8 markets brokerage was paid by the 
arhatiya and in the remaining 2 markets of Karnal and Dera Ghazi 
Khan the charge -was paid by the buyer only at Re 0-2-0 per cent 
and Re 0-10-3 per cent respectively 

In “the United Piovinces only half of the total number of markets 
investigated recognised the charge Where levied it was generally 
found to be payable by the seller and ranged from Re 0-1-0 per 
cent at Shamli to Re 0-10-0 at Cawnpoie The average rate would 
seem to be in the neighbouihood of Re 0-4-0 per cent The average 
rate is also the same in the Central Provinces where brokerage is 
usually paid by the seller , on the other hand in the adjacent markets 
of the Bombay presidency brokerage is payable by the buyer At 
Bijapur the rale was Re 0-8-0 per cent and at Belgaum it was as 
high as Rs 1-9-0 Dalah is appaiently not a regular market charge 
in Hyderabad (Deccan) nor in Bihai ' ^ 

(’3) Karda 

In many markets this is a fixed item, e.g , at Hathias in the 
United Promnees , m others it is elastic and settled before or after 
sale, generally the former and has a bearing on the price offered _ 
which IS based on the buyer’s estimation of the quality 

In most of the markets in the Punjab wheat is deliverable only 
after the rough and ready dressing, known as i ulat, lias been made 
In such instances no deductions for harda are made In a few 
markets only, e g , Lahore, harda is deducted at a fixed rate of 1 seer 
per bag of 2^ maunds, i e , 1 per cent 

Kaida is a common deduction in most of the Central and 
Eastern United Piovinces markets and is usually between ^ to ^ seer 
per maund Tn the we‘=t of the province where trading conditions 
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liave been standardised to some extent under the influence of the 
local tiading associations this deduction is not in vogue with lare 
exceptions, eg., Hathras 

A fixed scale of deductions on account of Icarda obtains at some 
of the markets in the Central Provinces as for instance, Katni and 
Pipariya These range fiom 1 to per cent 

In the Punjab the excess weight deliverable by the seller varies 
fiom seer per bag of 2^ maunds at Pazilka to li seers at Mandi 
Bahauddm It would appear that the most common rate is about 10 
chhatanhs per bag The following table summarises these allow- 
ances 


Market 

Declared 

Dane 

Tare 



w 

eight 

allowance. 





Md 

Sr 

Ch 

Md 

Sr 

Ch 

Md 

Sr 

Ch 


r 2 20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

Anfwala 











t 2 25 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 

Burewala 

Do 


Do 


Do 


Montgomery 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

Okara 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

Sargodha 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

1 

2 

Phullerwan 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 

1 

0 

Mandi Bahauddm 

2 

20, 

^0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Gujrat 

2 

20 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Ferozepur 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Moga 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 


r 2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Fazilka 


10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Muktsar 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

Gujranwala 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

Amhala 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Sirsa 

2 

20 

0 




0 

1 

0 

Budhlada 

2 

20 

0 




0 

1 

0 

Kamal 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

Bahadiirgarh 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Sonepat 

2 

20 

0 




0 

1 

0 

Gtirgaoii 

2 

20 

0 




0 

1 

0 


Actual 

weight 

claimed 

by 

buyers 


Md 

Sr 

Ch 

2 

21 

12 

2 

26 

13 

Do 


2 

21 

12 

2 

21 

11 

2 

21 

m 

2 

21 

Hi 

2 

22 

4^ 

2 

22 

4 

2 

21 

10 

2 

21 

5 

2 

21 

4 

2 

11 

4 

2 

21 

12 

2 

21 

12 

2 

21 

10 

2 

21 

0 

2 

21 

0 

2 

21 

10 

2 

21 

5 

2 

2] 

0 

2 

21 

0 
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In most of the markets of the United Provinces it is customary 
for the buyer to be credited with dame at the rate of from to | seer 
per maund In the markets of Southern India where harda is the 
common deduction these two charges {danc, and dhalta) do not seem 
to exist 

(4) IIandtiTng {pcblledai i oTi. liammcili) 

The costs of handling normally comprise wages paid to labourers, 
weighing chaiges and cartage to the buyer’s godown For the 
puipose of convenience these aie treated under two heads, 

(a) handling as far as and including the weighment stage, and 
(&) fiom weigliment up to the buj’^er’s godown, including cartage as 
shown m appendices XXIII to XXTX 

Under the first head the usual items aie unloading the cart, 
dressing the produce, semng and cleaning, filling the scale pan and 
weighing Remuneiation for these services is generally paid by the 
seller, mostly in kind In the Western United Provmces the total 
charges for these operations varied from Pe 0-2-6 pei cent at 
Hathras to Re 0-14-6 at Shamli and Bareilly, the aveiage cost 
woiking out to Re 0-7-6 per cent of which Re 0-6-0 or 80 per cent 
was payable by the seller The buyer was found to be liable for 
these chaiges in 6 markets only out of 16 In the markets of the 
Central Provinces, the costs under this head are also borne by the 
seller and vary from Re 0-6-3 per cent at Itarsi to Rs 1-8-2 at 
Pipanya, the average for 11 maikets being Re 0-14-1, the seller 
contributing 94 per cent of the total 

Exactly comparable data lelating to Punjab markets are not 
available In that province these items are usually paid by the 
seller and the all-in charges for handling up to the point the produce 
IS ready for tiansportation to buyeiT’s godown vary from Re 0-2-0 
per cent at Karnal to Rs 1-2-9 at Burewala In the majority of 
instances this charge is payable partly in cash and partly in kind 

In Bihar and Orissa the same system is followed as in the Punjab 
and the total charges vary fiom R'e 0-1-3 per cent at Jamalpur to 
Rs 1-8-0 at Pumea, in the latter instance it is payable by the 
buyer 

In the markets of Hyderabad State this charge is paid generally 
by the seller and ranges from Re 0-5-6 per cent at Nanded to 
Re 0-8-3 at Secunderabad 

Under the second head the items included are ot^ia (holding the 
bag), Slim (stitching), checking the weight and loading, ^unloading 
or stacking the bags as the case may be m the buyer s godown 
including cartage from the market The rate of cartage and the 
services of the cartman and his assistant varies according to the 
distance to be traversed and is always payable by the buyer t 
generally ranges between 3 pies and 9 jpies per bag In the Pimjab, 
for example, the average rate of cartage works out to Re 0-9-0 per 
cent 

Out of the 16 markets reviewed m the United Provinces 
this charge is paid jointlv by the seller and the buyer in 6 n 
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an average the seller 1-4^0 

total expenses vary from Ee 0-4-0 per cent at -b^ T?p 0 n 7 Tn 

at BareiUy, the average for the 6 markets bePg 

four markets (1 western and 3 elsewhere) it ^ n ^ -p q i q,^ 

seUei alone and ranges from Ee 0-5-0 per cent at ^anda 

at Hathias, the average rate being Ee 0-11-0 

markets in the western districts it is paid by tae O^yer, tne at 

vaiying from Ee 0-8-0 at Deoband to Ee 0-10-6 * 

some extent these variations are due to the dista^-ces at which h 

buyer’s godowns are situated from the market 

In 5 markets out of 11 in the Centfal Provinces these 
charges are wholly payable by the buyer and " Oy tlie seUer 
only The charges vaiy from Ee 0-3-4 per ce^^ at Damoh and 
Saugor to Es 1-7-3 at Umrer 


In Bombay this charge in all the 5 maikel.^ which details 
aie available, is payable 3 omtly by seller and former s 

shale varying from Ee 0-6-3 to Ee 0-10-6 per ceat and the l^-ttei s 
Ee 0-6-3 to Es 1-2-9 The average rate worlds o'at *^0 Es per 

cent and is payable by buyer and seller in the pioportion ot 55 and 
45 respectivel 3 ^ At Shikarpur and Sukkui in |5iad the buyer is 
responsible for this charge at the rate of Ee 0-0-? P®^’ maund which 
IS equal roughlj'- to Ee 0-10-6 per cent 


No useful purpose can be served by disc^'^l^^ag the various 
details regarding the rates and methods of payment the individual 
operations which foim part of the whole process handling m the 
market as they vary endlessty and are based on nc^ special principles 
A reference may however be made to the charges fP^’ iulm which is by 
far the most important item included under the a^®''^® beads 


(5) Tiilai 

This weighing charge is generally payable by ^be seller both in 
cash and kind In a number of markets in the ^^6St of the United 
Pro^ances, Uila% is paid by the arliatiya from his remuneration 
(ar'hat) The rate of Udai varies considerabty "^be Punjab this 
charge is directlj^ levied on the seller m 25 markets 

examined at the rate of anything between Ee 0-^'® 

Jiillundur and Es 1-4-0 per cent at Hassan Abd®^ markets 

the arhaUya is responsible for the payment of this charge and as the 
weighment itself is usually effected by one of his employees no 
actual deduction is made from the seller’s account under this head 
In the eastern United Provinces and other parts generally 

payable by the seller, and wherever the charge is payable in kind, the 
rate vanes between 1 and 2 chhatanks per mau®^^ 0-2-6 per 
cent and Ee 0-5-0 per cent) In the United Erd'^’^^^ces tulm, when 
paid in cash, varies fiom Ee 0-2-0 to Ee 0-10-0 cent 

(6) CHARTi-y (dhaimada, dim mao, 

In almost all the maikets of India charity foi“^® ® regular item 
in the list of customary merchandising charges 'bhe purposes for 
which this deduction may be made are endless a^<^ every form of 
social, educational or religious institution or activity iiiight be quoted 
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as being the object of this charge It is evident that many of the 
objects on behalf of which charity is alleged to be collected have no 
direct connection with the maiketing of agricultural produce Prob- 
ably the worst feature of the present system is that these collections are 
by no means always utilised for then legitimate objects and appaiently 
in many cases a good proportion is retained by the persons collect- 
ing the charge Charity may be collected both m cash andjor kind 
from the sellers or buyers or both As a rule sellers generally have 
to pay a percentage charge usually Be 0-0-6 to Be 0-2-0 pei hundred 
rupees as dhaimada or gaushala. (home for animals) Over and 
above the usual cash charge a quantity of giain varying from ^ seer 
to about S seeis per cart may be distiibuted to the temple pujan, 
to beggars, etc In some markets deductions for local religion^ 
institutions have been fixed Poi instance, at Cawnpore i seei per 
cart IS payable to each of 4 institutions, viz., Makdbi't , AimthahjV' 
(orphanage), Seva Sarmti (volunteers for social Service) and 
mand/ii (temple) and the quantity distributed to casual beggars and 
mmoi institutions is estimated at 11 seers per cart The total 
charge works out to Be 0-5-3 per cent (including Be 0-0-6 paid 
by the buyer for gaushala) which is equal to 6 4 per cent of the 
total meichandismg chaiges at this market 

In the Punjab this charge does not exist in 18 out of 46 markets 
In the other 28 maikets chanty is paid by the seller in 24 instances 
and in the remaining foui the aihaiiya is lesponsible The rate 
varies fiom Be 0-0-3 to Be 0-3-0 xier cent, the average foi 24 
markets being Be 0-1-2 pei cent 

‘ Charity ’ deduction exists in all the markets of the United 
Provinces In western markets of the United Provinces in 8 out of 10 
it IS paid by the seller, the rate varying fiom Be 0-0-6 to Be 0-2-6, 
tl.e average being Be 0-1-3 per cent In the central and eastern 
markets of this province the rates are rather higher and the average 
of 6 markets works out to Be 0-2-1 per cent In 6 markets out of 
16 the buyer also contributes towards this charge, his share varying 
fiom Be 0-0-3 to Be 0-1-6 per cent average Be 0-0-8^ 

In the Central Provinces out of the 11 markets for which data 
arc available a chanty charge exists in 9 It is eveiy where payable 
by the seller, the rate varjang from Be 0-1-8 to Be 0-8-4 per 
the average rate for these markets being Be 0-4 9 per cent This 
IS probably higher than the rate charged in any other part of India 
In Bihar and Orissa ‘ charity ’ is payable both by the s®her and 
buyer in 11 markets, the seller’s share langmg fiom Be U-U-d a 
Bhagalpur to Be 0-2-6 per cent at Monghyr and for the buyer 
from Be 0-1-0 at Hilsa to Be 0-6-6 per ^ 

average rate for the seller and buyer being Be 0-1-8 and lie 
per cent respectively In the markets in Bombay this charge is 
usually taken from the seller and was found to vaiy between 
Be 0-1-0 and Be 0-4-0 per cent 

In the State of Hyderabad out of the 7 regulated markets 
‘ chanty ’ is charged only at 2, namely, Latur and Handed, the 
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rate bemo- Re 0-0-7 aud Re 0-2-2 per cent respectively' On tlie 
other hand it exists in 13 out of 14 nniegulated markets and varies 
fioin Re 0-1-11 per cent at Parbhani to as much as Re ^-4-U at 

Hydeiabad 


(7) Mischi-t-aneous cttargies 

The main items included under this head are market fees bazaar 
chaudhan, shagirdi (fee levied by the arliaUya to cover the wages ot 
his apprentice), ham\, mudatt, payments to waterman chcmlnaar 
cook and sweeper Another somewhat irregular item which cannot 
be Ignored is the gratification expected by public servants, eflf, the 
municipal employees In addition to these various charges 
aie more or less current in the great majority of markets some oda 
items appear in certain markets For example, there is a charge a 
Gujranwala in the Punjab under the head “ stable while a 
Karnal in the same province an item known as kaclicha bazaar 
appears in local invoices At Mnlrtesar a municipal water ta^ is 
charged from the seller The miscellaneous charges detailed above 
are almost always payable by the seller either in cash or in 
depending upon the nature of the object for which they are levied 

Out of 46 markets in the Punjab miscellaneous charges were 
found to exist in 23 only, the rate varying from Be 0-1-0 per 
cent ut Toba Tek Singh to Rs 1-5-0 at Ludhiana, the average for 
those markets in which these charges occur works out to Re 0-3-10 
per cent 

* 

In the United Provinces miscellaneous charges of one kind or 
another occur at 14 out of 16 markets investigated, the total expenses 
vdijmg from Re 0-2-6 per cent at a number of the markers in the 
west of the piovince e g , Hapur, Shamli, etc , to Re 0-11-0 per cent 
at Fyzabad The average charge is Re 0-5-0 per cent 


In 9 markets lOut of 11 in the Central Provinces wheie this 
chaige exists it was found to range fiom Re 0-5-4 at Saugor to as 
much as Rs 1-2-7 at Pipaiiya The average of these markets, viz, 
Re 0-10-3 per cent is far higher m this province than in Northern 
India 


In Bihar and Onssa, miscellaneous charges were levied both on 
seller and buyer, the average being Re 0-3-11 per cent on the seller 
aud Re 0-2-0 on the buyer 

It may be observed that as a rule high miscellaneous charges 
occur in markets in which no attempt appears to have been made to 
improve local conditions In the Canal Colony area m the Punjab 
and in western United Provinces where market practices have been 


Hv rules made under the Hyderabad Agricultural Market Act clearly 

lay down that ' no fee or contribution on account of chanty or for any 

culSraJ grower of eJtton oi agn- 

comStee^^° ^ with the sanction of the 

"fBatta discount or exchange fee 

tMudat—litevaUj penod A charge made by the arhativa fiom tlm 
seller to cover mterest since he pays the selllr ammediately but does not Seeirl 

payment from the buyer for several days ^ ^ receive 
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standardised to some extent, miscellaneous items form a very small 
part of tlie mercliandismg expenses In properly regulated markets 
there should be no occasion for ill-defiued miscellaneous charges 

(8) Total ■Mr.-aOHANDISING CTTARGES in DIFl'EalUNT I'iiOVINOES 

{a) Punjab The charges may best be considered in relation 
to colony markets and non-colony markets respectively The 
existence of a large number of local trading associations or grain 
exchanges seems to have had a beneficial effect on trade practices, 
vhich are, on the whole, more reasonable, particularly in the colony 
markets, than in most other parts of India The total maiket 
charges in, the colony area, as will be seen from Appendix XX!!!, 
vary from Rs 2-1-3 per cent at Ghak dhumra to Rs 3-12-3 per cent 
at Burewala The average for 12 of the more important markets 
works out to about Rs 2-15-1 per cent The maximum share is 
borne by the seller, ep, at Burewala wheie it is 77 per cent The 
buyer, on the other hand, beais a gieatei p^opoition of the total 
market charges at Saigodlia thana anywliere else in the province, and 
about 37 jier cent of the total assembling charges are borne by him 
at this station It is obvious that the seller pa 5 ^s a laiger shaie 

In the non-colony area of the Punjab the maximum total charge 
occurs at Sialkot and is Rs 5-6-3 pei cent of which the sellei has 
to bear Rs 4-13-3 per cent or about nine-tenths of the total The 
minimum total charges are Rs 2-4-6 per cent at Rohtak in the 
south-eastern part of the piovinee The aveiage of 14 nbn-colony 
markets worlds out to Rs 3-11-5 per cent The minimum chaige 
borne by the seller occurs at Abghar where out of Rs 2-14-6 per 
cent the seller’s share is only Re 0-7-6 oi one-sixth of the total 

The reason foi Ihe ehaiges being heavy in non-colony markets 
appears to be the high rate of octroi or terminal tax levied In the 
majoritv of colony markets a tax on ariivals does not exist, and only 
produce exported from the market is subject to an export toll In 
the latter markets the maximum municipal charge levied on wheat 
was found to be Re 0-3-0 per cent In the non-colony markets, 
however, the maximum w^as as high as Rs 2-12-0 per cent at 
Sialkot 

(&) Tinned, Provinces The variation in maiket customs and 
the range of charges are wider in this province than m the Punjab 
In Western United Provinces the variation in total charges ranges 
from Rs 2-7-0 per cent at Hapur to Rs 4-12-3 per cent at Hathras 
The average for 10 markets in this zone works out to a tota oi 
Rs 3-8-0 per cent It is significant that the seller s share ^ 
highest at Hathras where he bears Rs 3-7-3 per cent or aimoCT 
three quarters of the total charges The minimum propm tiona e 
charge home by the seller is at Ghaziabad where Ins share ^s Rs - - 
out of Rs 3-9-3 per cent The lowest total amount payable by the 
seller occurs at Hapur and is Rs 1-5-6 per cent 

In Central United Provinces the charges aie higher than in Ihe 
west and range from Rs 4-14-3 per cent at Banda to as much as 
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Ks 7-13-0 at Bareilly Tn tlie latter market a very kigh rate of 
octioi duty IS responsible for about 45 per cent of the total charge 
Lucknow has the distinction of being the second highest inaiket in 
this area The maiket charges here are Es 6-12-6 per cent of 
which the seller’s share is Es 5-3-6 oi more than three-fouiths of 
the whole In Banda, in the south of this area, the entire charges 
are payable by the sellei alone Chdiges payable in kind aie also 
almost entirel}’ boine by the seller In money value the payments 
ill kind range from Es 1-7-9 per cent at Bareilly to Es 3-2-3 per 
cent at Banda and on an average may be regarded as constituting 
about a half of the total meichandismg charges in the area In 
the maikets of the western zone, on the othei hand, payments in 
kind amount to only about one-fourth of the total 

In Eastern United Piovinees the ehaiges aie still higher and 
the facilities for organised trading almost negligible At P/zabad 
and Benares the total chaiges amount to Es 7-9-9 and Es 7-9-0 
per cent At Fyzabad the sellei bears Es 6-11-0 pei cent oi neaily 
nine-tenths of the total ehaige Half of the charges levied on the 
sellei in this maiket aie payable in kind 

It will be obbeived that apart fiom the gradually increasing 
eliarges as one pioceeds from west to east, the share borne by the 
sellei uses Payments in kind aie also much moie common in the 
eastern tracts of the province The main difiPerenees between the 
total assembling ehaiges m the east and those in the cential and 
v^estern zones aie due mainly to the incidence of octioi, kaida 
(refraction) and miscellaneous charges including payments to the 
■wateiman, chaukidai, beggars and the like This will be olnious 
from the table given below 

Chaiges pei 100 rupees in the United Piovinees maihets 



Average of 

Average of 

Average of 


10 western 

4 central 

2 eastern 


markets 

markets 

markets 


Rs A. P 

Rs A P 

Es A P 

Octroi 

0 8 6 

1 15 5 

3 2 0 

ICarda, Dhalta or Dane 

0 2 5 

1 0 4 

1 8 0 

Miscellaneous 

0 4 1 

0 4 6 

0 5 6 


(e) Central Piovinees The maxinium charges m this province 
occur at Jiibbiilpoie market and aie Es 7-7-1 pei cent The mini- 
mum is at Ding w'heie it is only Es 1-11-6 pei cent The average for 
the piovinee woiks out to Es 4-10-8 per cent Deductions foi Jearda 
L224IOAE , It 
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and dhalia are foimcl in most of the markets and on an average 
amount to Es 1-7-5 per cent Tlie custom for tlie arhafiya’s 
commission to be paid by the buvei {d<Dm) docs not obtain m 
this province and on the ivliole the buyer’s share of the assembling 
charges ls coinparatn ely loiv, being less than one-tenth of the total 

(d) Bihai and Ori<isa The conditions in this proiunce ivere 
found to apinoximate to those obtaining in the east of the United 
Eiovinces Payments in kind, and deductions for dhalca were 
common in all the maikcts Tlie total charges were found to vary 
fiom E^s 2-4-0 pci cent at Jamalpui to Es 5-11-6 per cent at 
I’umea Aboiii half of the total charges aio payable at both these 
maikets bv the buyei It yould aiipeai that the total charges in 
tins piovince aio rathei lovci than in the adionimg maiket of the 
United Piovinces But for a piopei comparison it is necessary to 
note that the charges foi Bibar do not include expenses on cleaning 
and deduction for Aarda. etc, as in these maikets wheat is usually 
handled in bags Noi do these chai ges include any municipal or 
local board tax as none aie levied in this province A zammdan 
toll IS, bowe\er levied in many permanent and ponodical markets, 
the h'ttei being a sjieeial fealiire in Bihar and Orissa as yell as 
Bengal The collection of these tolls is let out to a contractor by 
the owner and there is every leason to ‘'tate that those patroui'^ing 
the markets are mulcted of charges vlnch would not be on an a\erage 
less than 1 per cent 

(e) Bomlay The maximum charge is Es 6-5-4 per cent at 
Bnapui and the minimum Es 3-15-9 at Iluhli The average for 
5 markets is Es 5-2-10 per cent The large difference between the 
maximum and minimum at Biiapni and Hiihli lespectively ls due 
to the high octroi duty at Biiapur w'lncli amounts to Es 1-15-3 
per cent The merchandising charges are borne by the seller to the 
extent of 53 per cent of the total the remaining 47 per cent being 
paid by the buyer Commission is charged in the Bombay markets 
both from seller and buyer and the usual rate seems to be Es 1-9-0 
per cent from each Commission alone theiefore represems moie 
than half the total charge 

(/) Others Conditions are entirely diffeient mother pioviuces 
and Indian States In a number of Ea.iputana and Central India 
States for example wheie''ei markets aie controlled by local authori- 
ties, such as at Kotah or directlj^ by the State durbar as at Bewas, 
the market deductions have been more or less standardised At 
Kotah the total charges amount to only Es 2-11-8 per cent out of 
yhich Es 2-1-8 are payable by the seller Charges such as danu, 
which is customary in Northern India do not exist, but Tcarda and 
allowances for excess weight are quite common in thebe parts also 
At Indore, for example, the seller is debited with Icarda at the 
rate of seer per m'aund and he has to make an excess weight 
allowance also of half a seer per mannd The total market charges 
at Indore amount to Es 4-2-9 per cent all payable by the seller 
except Ee 0-6-0 per cent borne by the buyer 
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Summaii) The general position in regard to the total market 
charges per Es 100 as shown in Appendices XXIII to XXX may be 
summarised as follows 



Mmimum 

Maximum 

Avorngo 


Rs A P. 

Rs A, P 

Rs A p. 

1 Punjab — 




(a) Colony Marlvcts 

2 13 

3 12 3 

2 15 1 

(6) Non-Colony Markets 

2 4 6 

5 6 3 

3 11 5 

2 United Provinces — j 




(a) Western Markets 

[270 

4 12 3 

3 S 0 

(&) Central and Eastern ^Markets 

4 14 3 

7 13 0 

0 12 11 

3 Central Provinces 

1 11 6 

7 7 1 

1 10 8 

4 Bihar and Oiissa 

2 4 0 

5 11 0 

3 8 7 

6 Bombay 

3 15 9 

0 5 1 

5 2 10 

0 Sind 

3 9 9 

0 0 3 

4 13 0 

7 Hyderabad — 




(or) Regulated Markets 

2 3 0 

3 2 4 

2 11 0 

(&) Unregulated markets 

1 15 1 

5 1 8 

3 3 0 


(9) Taxes leviui by MUNicirALiTrEs and local bodies 

Taxes levied on agiiciiltural pioduce by municipalities uoldlcO 
aiea committees and clistiict boaids geneially lake the lorni of 
octioi duty, teiminal tax, toll or ^ elude tax In a few in'^tances 
v.herc maikets aie ovned b^ local bodies as in the Cential PioMiiCf’s 
,small siuns in the shape of a maiket toll or fee aie collected In 
many of the most important assembling centies m the Canal Colony 
area in the Piui.iab, c q , Okaia, IMontgomeiy and olheis maincio.d 
taxes aie generally payable only on pioduce expoitod and not on 
annals The usual late is Ee 0-0-3 ])ei mannd Yhich is upin.dent 
tn Ee 0-8-4 ]iei cent assumincr the cun cut %aliic of yheat at th.it 
point to bo Es 3-0 0 pel inaiind In the eastern pait'^ of the 

Piiniab a tax is le^’ed on aiinaK of piodim and laimes iioin 
Ee 0-0-3 pc’ mannd at A^rin‘'<n to Ee 0-0-*l ii'U maiind at 
Kainal The most common late appeals to be Ee 0-0-0 pe^ innnnd 
TolK aie loMcd in 1 m.nl'ets oin of ‘2*^ coiie-'immr yhnh d'ta’ls arc 
gn cn in Appendix XXXT ni the nominal late- of Ee 0-0-0 In 
Ee 0-1-0 pci cnit 

In the A’.c-stern districts o" ilm Cnded Pronnees t^'e mir’l f'em 
in vliich mnnicijnl taxes .sic hmed is a toll on each cart anl pack 
L22tICAR h2 
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animal This varies from Re 0-1-0 per cart as at Muzaffarnagar 
^ as mnch a.^ Re 0-14-0 per cart at Agia and is eqiii\alent to about 
Re 0-0-1 to Re 0-0-104 per iiiaiiiid respectively. In the markets of 
the central and eastern zones ot this piovince an octroi charge on 
impoits seems to he the general rule In the 8 impoitant markets 
lor Trhich details are ailable octroi varies from Re 0-0-9 to Re 0-2-0 
per maund and the aveiage chaigc works out to Re 0-1-3 per maund 
whieti Ls consideiably liighei tlian the equivalent in the Punjab or 
even in the western distiicts ot this province. 

In the CeJitial Piovinees octioi is paj^able onlj’’ in 4 out of 31 
typical markets and the rate vanes fiom 1 2 pies per maund at 
Khitola to 12 pies per maund at Umicr In addition to octroi a 
vehicle tax is also cliaiged in 2 inaikets at the late of Re 0-1-0 
to Re 0-2-0 pei cait In 2 other markets, viz, Damoh and Itarsi, 
vehicle toll is paid at the rate of 3^ pics per maund oi roughly 
Re 0-4-0 per cart 

In the maiket.s ef Sholapui and Bijapur in the Bombaj' presi- 
dency octroi duty at the late of Re 0-1-6 and Re 0-2-6 per bag ik 
levied It will be clear that in a number of markets these chaiges 
are exceedingly high Poi instance, at Benares octroi foims 4 or 5 
pel cent of the alue of the vheat It is also eommonlj’ repoited that 
giatitication is usually ]iaid to the municipal employees administer- 
ing such taxes so that the actual figure will be considerably higher 
in most cases 

In order to avoid the incidence of municipal taxes many cases 
lia^ e occuried of markets moving to sites outside municipal boundaries 
Some notable examples in the Punjab aie the maikets of Bahaduigarh, 
Sonepat, Nawanshaln, Phillaur, Nurmalial, Nakodar and Malaut 

A type of market toll which is confined almost entiiely to Bihar 
and Bengal and to which refeienee has already been made is the 
zmmvdou tax levied bv the owner of the land on which these weekly 
or peiiodical hais aie held In 98 of such markets in Biliai and 
Orissa this charge was found to vary enormously It may be anything 
from Re 0-0-3 per stall or shop to Rs 2, or again the charge may 
be levied on each cart oi head of cattle, the most common dues being 
4 annas per cart or head The collection of these tolls is often farmed 
out to a contractor if tlie market is a large one and the amounts 
actually recovered from stall lioldeis and tradeis by the collector 
usually include something extra for the lattei ’s pocket 

F. Finance of assembling 

Cash in the shape of silver or other com is the main currency in 
the rural areas and between the cultivator and hachclia arliahya 
Currency notes, probably because of their impermanence and 
destructibilitv, are less^populai with the aveiage cultivator. 

(1) Bamya 

In practically all parts of the countr^^ the village hamyn is the 
mainstay of the cultivator when the latter is in need of money or 
other necessities Advances foi the grower’s euirent reqniicnieiits 
are made mostly on personal security or, as m Sind, by verbally 
pledging a part or whole of the future crop Mortgages, however, 
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generallj’ form tlie basis of long term loans and tbe rates of interest 
are adapted to the ciedit of the boi rower and the degiee of his neces- 
sity as ■\\ell as on the natnie of the security offeied 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces the sj’-stem of sal sawaya, 
t e , 2o pei cent in the case of curient loans, is a veiy common one 
Undei this system accounts aie prepaied by the creditor twice a year, 
generally in Hat (June- July) and Kattl (October-November) when 
the produce of the lali and hhanf ciops is disposed of The interest 
for each of the intervening periods is calculated at two annas per 
rupee (12^ per cent) and after adjusting the payments made by the 
debtor against the amount due plus mteiest, the balance, if any, is 
treated as xirmcipal foi the next season It may be noted that no 
account is taken of the date oi season when a paitieular loan vas 
made The mteiest is calculated on the total sum thus making it 
higher than 25 pei cent per annum If the borrower makes any 
consideiable repajmient dining the curiency of the loan period, allow- 
ance IS made for such repajnuenls while calculating interest Pay- 
ments against curient loans aie, howevei qiute often in kind, and 
as was ascertained in Delhi bj’’ personal contact with the parties 
concerned, the money lender was found to under-iate the produce in 
such cases by one seei pei rupee The reverse is done at the time of 
making advances in kind Thus the money lender makes an extra 
margm of 12 per cent at the current value of wheat 

Tu the Central Provinces the half-yearly rate of interest •'■anes 
from one anna to three amias per rupee, le , from 12^ to 37-J per cent 
per annum Payments are mostly in cash In Bombay the rate of 
interest on similar loans is 18 to 24 per cent per annum In Smd, 
it is by no means uncommon for small cultivators to obtain advances 
by selling their standing crop two to thiee months before the harvest 
In such cases the buyer usually makes an advance at the rate of 8 
annas per maund free of interest Should the customary rate be 
exceeded the borrower is charged interest at the late of 4 to 64 per 
cent per month, in which event the basic puce is fixed at a level much 
lower than prevailing values In a few cases the crop may be sold 
outright in advance Except as mentioned before, the stanrling 
crops do not seem to be pledged in any other part of the country, 
although the practice is reported to have existed fairly widely in the 
19th century 

In the case of mortgage loans or advances on the security of 
Promissory Notes or Stamped Bonds the transactions are mainly 
in cash and the rate of interest varies fiom 6 to 24 per cent in 
the case of mortgages and flora 12 to 374 pei cent for other docu- 
ments Loans are also raised on the security of omaments or other 
valuables and also sometimes from merchants in the local markets 
These are. also required to be paid like other current loans, 
e g , just after harvest 

It has been found that it is mostly in the case of small loans for 
current expenses that the repayments are tenaciously insisted upon 
by creditors just after the harvest This often forces the liquidation 
^ of the debt by repayment in kind These practices form one of the 
obstacles in the way of orderly marketing and in securing to the 
grower an adequate return for his produce. 
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, (2) Merchants and commission agents (mliahya). 

Village merchants are largely financed by the arhahya or conimis- 
'Hou agent in the same village or at neaiby laige markets The 
mhainjas generally advance np <lo 75 per cent o£ the value of the 
wheat deposited with them at intciest varying fioin 6 pei cent in 
Sind to 9 per cent in the United Piovinees and Bihar Advances aie 
also made to cultivators on similar terms 

If the produce is sold on arrival, the arhaUya who generallj 
acts as middleman between the sellei and the wholesale buyer, pays 
cash in full as soon as the weighment has been completed, but 
when the sellei is Hinder debt to him the outstandings are 
adjusted against the sale proceeds As alieady noted the cultnatoi 
generally prefers to receive payment in coins On this account a 
charge known as laita discount or exchange fee is leviea from 
the seller by the ai hatnja and may vaiy from Be 0-1-0 to Be 0-8-0 
pel cent but is more usually in the neighbouihood of Be 0-3-0 per 
cent The athaUya himself is, however, rarely paid immediately 
by the buyer who is ordinarily allowed 15 days of grace At a 
number of markets a charge termed imidai is made on the sellei to 
cover the a^haUya’s loss of interest for the days of grace In manj’- 
maikets the KacJicha aihatiya is paid within the days of grace 
allowed and in compensation for this giants to the buyer or the 
poklca arhainja lathei more liberal teims in regard to laida deductions 
or weighment 

(3) Shroffs 

Pahka arhahyas and commission agents are also financed ly 
shroffs or indigenous bankers Loans may be taken on the basis of 
promissoiy notes or miidatfi Jmndts at varying rates of interest 
depending upon individual circumstances and money market condi- 
tions The normal range of interest is fiom 4 to 12 per cent per 
annum These shroffs occupy an important place in the financial 
system of distribution Their functions and methods are described 
in detail in Chapter I X 

(4) Banks. 

Banks do not as a rule make any advance to cultivators but loans 
to merchants or com mission agents are generally given on Lhe security 
of the stocks pledged {See specimen agreement foim in Appendix 
XXXII) These aie not necessarily for wheat alone Stocks of aU 
Icinds of agricultural produce are regarded as security for advances 
Loans are sometimes made by the banks agamst stocks of atd, flour, 
etc, to tlie lai’ger flour mills, but it is understood that theie is little 
demand for such accommodation 

Stocks of grains accepted for security must be stored in places 
approved by the hank and are ordinarily required to be insured agamst 
fire but the banlc retains the option of insuring against any addi- 
lional risk which, m its opimon, is considered to be necessary to 
safeguard the bank’s own interests For example, m Muzafiarnagar , 
aiid°Chandausi in the west of the United Provinces, the produce is 
sometimes required to be insured against floods 
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Stocks are kept under lock and key and are subject to peiiodical 
inspection by the bank’s officials In large centies a special godown 
keeper is employed -who is assisted, where necessaiy, by chaukidars 

The bank’s secniity consists ot the pledged stocks, physical 
possession being ensiiied by the bank’s lock, with its name inscribed 
thereon, affixed to the doois ol the godowns The bank’s name- 
board IS also usually affixed either outside on the wall of the godown 
or on the mside of the door. 

The stoclvs gi\'en m pledge may be the merchant’s own or stored 
bj bim on account of a chent iiom whom he, in turn, charges 
inteiest usually at a higher late Advances aie made only alter 
the bank is satisfied as to the means, position, ciedit, respectability, 
etc, of the boriower and a sanctioned limit for a loan account is 
granted comm ensui ate with the means ol the boi rower, subject to 
the latter hypothecating the stocks to the bank These aie not 
requiied to be “ hedged ” nor does the bank itself hedge stocks 
against which loans aie made The value of the stocks pledged 
13 calculated on the day’s late of the maiket in which the advance 
IS granted and is carefully veiified by the banlc manager Advances 
are gi anted up to 75 pei cent of tlie market value of the stocks 
except wheie the party is not ol very good standing financially , 
in which case, not more than 65 to 70 per cent of the value of the 
goods IS advanced Advances aie not usually made in excess of 75 
pel cent of the maiket value, and the boriower’s drawiug power 
on this account fl.uctuate? in accoi dance with the market value of 
the commoditj’’ In the event ot a fall in puce, the boriower is 
called upon, if necessaiy, to pay in sufficient funds to resioie the 
margin of 25 per cent In the event of a rise m the value of the 
stoclts, the dramug powei on the account may be accordingly in- 
creased mthin the fixed limit, but this is only done when the rise 
in the value of the stocks is consideied by the bank to be of a some- 
what permanent nature 

The demand for advances coincides with the stocking season 
at the end of the harvest and is heaviest fiom the middle of May to 
the end of July Between January and March the demand is 
slack Advances are repaid sometimes by instalments and some- 
tunes against the sale proceeds of the goods but borroweis are ex- 
pected to adjust their outstandings, as a lule, before the commence- 
inent of the next season and the arrival of the new season’s stock 
The banks are, however, usually piepaied to continue to finance a 
leasonable carry-over of old stoclcs Inteiest, usually at 6 per cent 
per annum, is calculated monthly and debited to the boirower’s 
account. Withdrawals of stocks are allowed against deposit of funds 
by the boriower in his account provided the amount of the advance 
IS alwaj^ covered by 75 per cent of the maiket value of stocks under 
pledge to the bank ^ 

In addition to advances against pledged stocks the banks 
help in financing the movement of the crop throughout India by 
remitting the necessary funds to assist purchases and by discount- 
ing demand drafts and Imndis The rate of interest varies aceoid- 
ing to money maiket conditions and the status of the would-be 
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borrow ei Tlie normal rate is now 6 per cent, as alieady mentioned, 
a 1 eduction of 1 per cent as compaied with 1934-35 

The extent to wliicli the banks are patronised by the trade for 
the purpose ot financing stoiage vaiaes almost from maiket to 
maiket In most of the mai-kets of the Punjab and Western United 
Provinces the pledging of stoclvs with the banlcs may be regarded 
as a normal featui’e of the tiade Even wheie accommodation is 
available at cheaper rates fiom other souices, the banlcs are patron- 
ised as it saves the trader the necessitj’- of keeping' ready cash for 
financing his daily tiansaetious By pledging their stocks, tradeis 
can opeiate a cm rent accoimt with the bank drawing whenever 
necessaiy and. pajnng inteiest onty on the actual amount utilised 
The tiaditional conservatism of many merchants however results 
in a distrust of any sj^stem which laclvs the peisonal touch and the 
elasticity Avhicli usually aecomiianias it The fact also that a number 
of formalities have to be gone into before an advance can be 
obtained, and the set hom-s during which business may be trans- 
acted, feeems to deter many fiom availing themselves of the facili- 
ties ofiCeied by the modem banking sj’-stem Moreover the rates of 
interest commonly charged are not competitive, particularly in large 
centres where there are a numbei oi indigenous shiojfs or where 
accommodation may be obtained fiom a giain trading association on 
cheaper or less exacting teims While it seems that the old deep- 
rooted aversion on the part of a certain type of a? hatiyas to iiatromse 
the banks is gradually disappeaiing, many mstances were encoun- 
tered, in the couise of this smvej'-, of merchants who financed their 
stocks of produce entirely from private sources and who deprecated 
the idea of obtaining advances from a bank oi any public institu- 
tion as likely to lowei their financial lespectability in the eyes of 
their fellow traders 

(5) Grain TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

In a few of the larger markets, such as Amritsar and Hapur, 
the local grain exchanges finance the storage of wheat out of the 
sums, sometimes considerable, which accumulate vuth them from 
margin money or deposits agamst “ futuies ” contiacts As those 
managmg the exchanges are usually well acquainted with the finan- 
cial condition of the local tiaders the investment of their idle funds 
ei'tails little or no risk The rate of interest chaiged by th3se asso- 
ciations seldom exceeds 5 per cent At Hapur, for example, the 
usual rate is 4-| per cent 

(6) Co-OPERATiVii> SOCIETIES 

With very few exceptions indeed the co-operative movement in 
India has developed on the Imes of credit organisation These 
societies ordinarily do not take any part or interest in the market- 
ing of their membersi^;> wheat Their chief function is to make 
advances mainly for agricultural expenses on the personal securiLy 
of at least three members jointly and severally These loans are 
generally repayable by instalments coinciding with the harvest 
periods of the main crops m the locality As conditions are, the 
only benefit a cultivator can hope to derive from a co-operative 
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societj'^ IS the lower rate o£ interest nhicli is cliaiged In the diffei- 
ent provinces it may lange between 9 and 12^ per cent 

In the United PioMiices the Biswan G-iain Merchants Society 
Limited seems to he the only oiganisation of its kind to make 
advances on the security of stoied wheat Advances are made up- 
to tlnee-foniths of the cm lent maiket value of the produce usually 
at 9 pel cent per annum Both merchants and producers are 
members of this society 

(7) OruMt Agencies 

Cheap money and the viitual disappearance of the export trade 
in yheat between 1930-31 and Julj’’ 1936 has brought about a recent 
development in the financing of assembling since 1934 This has 
taken the foim of the advancing of loans on the security of pledged 
stocks bj' a large film of main expoiteis The pioeediiie followed 
IS yei 3 * smiilai to that adopted bv the banks and the rate of interest 
ordmaiity ehaiged is 6 pei cent pei annnm 
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IISTTER-CHAPTEE FIVE. 


Having laboured for months to jiroduce Es. 100 
worth of wheat the grower takes it to the market where 
he meets with the hachclia arliahya and his tout, the 
dalal, the rola who dresses his wheat, the weighman, the 
cliarliava wdio fills the scale pan, the ota who holds oiien 
the mouth of the bag. These and the mimim (the 
arhaUya^s clerk), the diauludar, the sweeper, the water- 
man, the arliatiya^s cook and a horde of beggars of every 
description all regard themselves as entitled to a share of 
his produce. He is fortunate if by the end of a day 
they have only taken two or three ruiiees, since they are 
]ust as likely in some markets to take seven or eight 
rupees of his precious hundred. It is not sur- 
prising if many cultivators rather than face this 
appalling array prefer to sell their grain to -the tamya 
or the itinerant gliumars and telis who come round the 
villages. 

Before he reaches the market the grower has to 
Ijav, in most cases, octroi, toll or terminal tax to the 
municipality. In the market he has to meet charges 
such as arliat and dalah and be subject to deductions for 
Ixarda (refraction) or dlialta and dane on account of 
weight. Tulai he iiays actually for the weighing, 
palledan or liammali for handling by various people, 
and dliarmada or dlicmnao on account of charity Many 
of these charges are taken in kind and in taking their 
share the persons concerned are liable to be generous to 
themselves. In the case of cash deductions also such as 
commission or brokerage, the customary charge is more 
liable to be enhanced than reduced although concessions 
are frequently given to the larger samindars. The 
scale of charges given in this report must, therefore, be 
regarded as the minimum admitted charge in the 
markets concerned and it appears that in the Colony 
markets in the Punjab these are as low as Es. 2-1-3 per 
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Rs. 100 but m the central and eastern markets of the 
United Provinces the total charges may amount to 
as much as Es. 7-13-0 per Es. 100. In regulated markets 
they tend to be lower. In Hj^derabad, for example, the 
maximum in those markets is Es. 3-2-4 but in the un- 
regulated markets Es 5-1-8 xier Es. 100. This in itself 
IS strong argimient in favour of the regulation of 
markets. 

The great objection to these market charges lies not 
only 111 their multixilicity but also in the fact that they 
are not clearly defined and specified In every market 
each separate charge always tends to be exaggerated in 
individual cases. Some jirovision ought, therefore, to 
be made whereby the charges xiaj^able in each market 
should be drawn u^i by some market authority 
under rules made with the approval of the apjoro- 
jiriate department of the local Government The 
scale of recognised charges sliould be posted up in a 
conspicuous place in the market and all iiersons entitled 
to make or take charges either in cash or kind should be 
licensed by the market authority. In the event of any 
one taking more than his legitimate fee or share the 
licence should be sus^iended It may be observed that 
trade associations in various markets have already done 
much to regularise the charges in the markets where 
they are oxierating even although growers are not 
represented on the association Provided the market 
charges are fixed it does not seem to matter whether it 
IS done by trade association or by instituting regulated 
markets for gram under the local market legislation 
such as already exists in Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Hyderabad State 

Many of the practices current in markets should be 
abolished or im^iroved. The weighing charges 
and deductions seem excessive and some attem^it should 
he made to experiment with the introduction of weigh- 
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bridges with a view to nnproving conditions. A 
iixed deduction (karda) on account of impurities 
(refraction) which may or may not he present, 
seems an unjustifiable charge on growers who 
put good clean wheat on the market. Similarly the 
])ractice of dara sales hy which heaps of varying quahty 
are sold together at one price is a distiuct deterrent to 
any e:fiort by cultivators to improve the quality of 
tlieir wheat Sale should be by individual lots and a 
standard contract ^vith mutual allowances as subse- 
quently referred to should be adopted for ‘‘ reody ” 
sales 111 the markets as well as for futures ” The 
method of bidding under the cloth {purdah) has been 
frequently criticised and the secrecy which it involves 
invites such criticisms, hut there would seem to he no 
objection to the practice if, as is commonly done in the 
Central Provinces, the final bid is openly declared 

If markets are to he improved particularly in 
regard to the lavout, sanitation, regulation of charges, 
etc , some form of regular supervision by the mimici- 
pality or the local Board is necessary. The fact 
that the ownership of some markets is in private hands 
would appear to he no obstacle to this and any regula- 
tions applied to mimicipal markets should be made 
equally apiilicable to those under private control. 

In improving the layout of gram markets considera- 
tion ought to be given to the desirabiliLy of protecting 
the produce from ram during the monsoon or other 
times Apparently onlj^ m one major up-country grain 
market, namely at ISTagpur, is provision of this Idnd made. 
Were the practice more general it would partially remove 
one of the causes of the seasonal rush of supplies by allow- 
ing the marketing of gram to continue in some measure 
during the monsoon It would at least prevent a good 
deal of damage which occurs from irregular and unex- 
pected rains later in the season. 
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Attention needs to be drawn to tbe hampering effect 
of octroi duty, terminal taxes and tolls on marketing. 
These amount sometimes to 4 or 5 per cent of the value 
of the wheat and are generally to he paid by the culti- 
vator In theory of course the octroi duty should be 
payable bj^ ■ the consumers in the tomi in the 
form of enhanced prices but owing to the fact that 
they are in the first instance paid liy the cultivator- 
seller who has no alternative outlet the charge comes 
altogether out of his pocket Considering the fact that 
the amount of octroi collected in the course of the year 
by nsimicipalities mainly on agricultural produce 
amounts to over Es II crores", the fairness of the inci- 
dence of this tax IS a matter for serious investigation. 
That the octroi is frequently “ more than the traffic 
can bear ” is clear from the fact that m quite a number 
of cases markets have been driven outside municiiial 
boundaries 

So far as the finance of assembling is concerned the 
larger joint stock banks are developing a growing 
business in making advances against stocks but this is 
only noticeable in certain districts and markets, and 
much apiiarently still needs to be done to make those 
facilities more generally available in the lesser markets. 

"Statistical Abstract for Biitisli India, 1932-33 
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CHAPTER ¥I CLASSIFICATIOK, GRADING AND STAN- 
DARDISATION. 


'A Classification 


Earliei chapters have shown the multiplicity of descriptions 
applied to the same or different types and classes of wheat thiongh- 
oiit India Apart fiom a little Emma wheat {T dicoccum) grown 
chiefly in the Carnatic area and Imown usuallj'' as hliapli, the ordmaiy 
commercial types fall into two general groups, viz, T duium and 
T oulgare, and the big bulk of the crop may be simply classified as 
follow^: 


fHard 

'White -( or semi-hard 

[Soft 


T vulgare 


Dam (f a q ) oi sJiarbah types 
of Northern India 
Dara (fa q) or pissi of the 
Central Provinces and part of 
the United Provinces south 
of Cawnpore, 


fRed 


Hard 

or semi-hard 


Lai LanaL of the Punjab and 
generally north and west of 
Delhi 


fSoft 

rwhite 
I or amber 

T. durum 

[Red 


Lalpissi of the Central Provinces 
and Central India 

Baiisi, ^alalia, Ihandwa and 
kindred types of the Central 
Provinces, Centra] India and 
Deccan 

Katina of Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces , Central India and 
Bijapur red of the Carnatic 


T vulgare The common wheats, of which over three-fourths 
are white, form more than 85 per cent of the entire Indian crop 
The term shaibah used in its wide geneial sense as referring to all 
liaid 01 semi-liard white wheats of Northern India covers about 35 
to 40 per cent of the total crop 


Pissi groivn in the aieas lef erred to represents about 25 to 30 
per cent of the whole crop 

Bed Of these the haid types occur m the Punjab and North 
West Prontiei Province and the bulk of the semi-haids and softs 
in ilie United Provinces, Bihar and the Central Piovinces The 
tolal quantity of led vheat giown in India is probably between 16 
and 20 pei cent of the total pioduction Roughly half of the red 
wheat crop is soft 

T. diiutm Both the white and led diirtims constitute about 12 
to 35 pel cent of the eiop, the former type pi edominatmg 

To a consideiable extent tlie distinctions between sJiarhati and 
and also betveeii lal Lanai and lal may for commercial 
pin poses be conieniently made on a geogiaphical basis But the 
dilTcrentiation between "these classes and the duuims, apait fiom 
appeal ance CMdentlv lies moie closely in the density and weight 
per 3,000 keinels The lattei foi example seems almost everyvdiere 
to be OAcr 40 ginmmes pei 1000, while the vnlgaie<i aveiage about 
33, gi amines (Appendix XXXIII) 
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These different classes of wheat have different quality characteris- 
tics and different uses and price levels A buj^er who wishes to have 
one of these will not be satisfied if another is deliveied to him instead 
Tlie first step towards bringing order out of chaos is for these six 
general classes to be recognised and quoted in all the markets wlieie 
they are available and for traders to buy and sell on the basis of 
these descriptions It would be desirable also that producers should 
sow seed of one or other of these types only in the respective distiicts 
and that Agricultuial Departments when propagating ‘ improved ’ 
^alletles should ensure that they aie of the type most comm only Cound 
in tlie aieas as indicated above They should not, for example, 
attempt to disseminate vulgai e wheats in tracts which are at present 
essentially devoted to dw um It is also essential that the number of 
varieties sown should be lestrieted to the fewest possible lecommended 
types 

(1) QuALlay FACTORS 

Befoie discussing tlie question of giading it is necessary to 
apjireciate the various complex faetois which constitute quality The 
chief ones aie (o) impurities, the presence of which together with 
damaged grain may seiiously affect milling quality, (Z>) bushel and 
kernel weight, (c) natuie and structure of the kernel, and {d) moisture 
content The only faetois on wlueh the giain is at pieisent judged by 
merchants in India are, fiistly, tlie amount of impurity content 
kiio-svn to the mteinal trade generally as or refraction and, 

secondly, its general appeal ance which is subject to veiy wide inter- 
pretation in the minds of both buyeis and sellers 

(a) Befi action may be comprised of any one or a combination 
of the following 

(7) Dirt or foreign matter including oilseeds and non-food 
gi ains 

(u) Barley or other food grains 
{in) Damaged and ‘ touched ’ grains 
{iv) Shiivelled 01 immature gi’ains 
(a) Weevilled grains 
{Vi's Mixtuiels of red wheat in white 

The piesence of dust, stones, lumps of eaitli or mud and other 
foreign matter 111 the local pioduce may be due in part to the 
relatively primitive methods of threshing and winnowing The 
admixtuie of other food grains and oilseeds which may at times be 
verv considerable can be attributed to the piactice of sowing mixed 
Cl ops, such as wheat and gram or wheat and barley or wdieat and 
lapeseed Damaged or defective grain is partly due to faulty 
piactice m preparation for market and is also the lesult of inefficient, 
inadequate 01 caieless storage 

The proportion of impurities, and of white, red and durum 
varieties present 111 the wheats grown in the mam producing areas 
of India are shown in Appendix XXII These results have been 

^Literally " manuic ” and hence implying something unfit or useless for 
consumption 
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based on tb© analysis of 1,400 samples collected at every link of 
the marketing chain in all parts of India *■ 

{i) Dili It will be seen that the lowest average dirt content, 
excluding oilseeds and non-food grams, was found in the Punjab 
u heats It occurred in the east and south east and the Canal Colony 
areas where the proportion was only 22 and 23 per cent respectively, 
while in the west and south west of the provmce it was 26 pei cent 
TJie average diit content found in the wheat grown in the western 
United Provinces was 36 per cent but the maxiTnum, viz , 4 91 per 
cent was very much higher than in the adjoining areas of the Punjab 
wheie the maximum was less than 1 5 per cent Progressively 
eastwards the average and maximum proportions of dirt uses until 
it reaches 91 per cent and 5 47 per cent lespectively The highest 
average dirt content found was 1 97 per cent and occurred in the 
Centrail Provinees wheats In Hyderabad (Deccan) the average was 
also high, VIZ , 1 39 per cent Other provinces in vdiich the average 
exceeded 1 per cent were Bombay with 1 10 per cent, Sind with 1 12 
per cent and the North-West Frontier Province with 1 02 per cent 
Some very dirty samples were encountered in Bombay, Rajputana, 
the Central Provinces and Sind having a dirt content of as high as 
9 96, 7 85, 7 49 and 6 37 per cent lespectively 

Oilseeds and, non-food gi ains The percentage of oilseeds 
in wheat shows consideiable variation The lowest aveiage proportion 
was found in Bombay and was 29 pei cent and the highest in the 
North-West Frontier Province, 1 72 per cent The maxima ranged 
from 1 21 per cent in Bengal to 17 33 per cent in Central India 

Piopoitions of dirt, oilseeds and non-food grains m wheat 



Average 


Average 

Punjab — 

/o 


/o 

Canal Colonies 

.. 1 00 

Bombay 

1 39 

East and south east 

1 01 

Smd 

2 11 

South and south west 

1 02 

Bihar 

. 2 19 

North 

1 34 

North-West Frontier Province 

2 74 

United Provmces — 




Western 

1 28 

Bengal 

1 09 

Central 

1 49 

Rajputana 

2 64 

Eastern 

2 07 

Central India 

. 1 34 

Central Provmces 

2 57 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

1 88 


(m) Barley, or other food gra/ins Barley, even if only in slight 
propoition, is almost always present in Indian wheat Gram is also 
occasionally found but owing to gram being of a different shape and 
size it IS a comparatively easy matter to separate it from the wheat 
Bailey, without the use of expensive plant is difficult to elimnnate as 
its shape is similar to that of wheat 

^The quota of samples collected b\ each province or State ivas based on 
the local production 



The lowest average propoition of admixture of barley and other 
food grains was found in Central India ( 17 per cent'^). The highest 
average bailey and other food giain content was found in samples 
diawn in the south and bouth west of the Punjab (3 32 pei cent) 
The maximum varied from 2 11 per cent in Bengal to 41 52 per cent 
m Rajputana 

(m) Damaged oi touched giains Damaged and touched 
wheat is of importance paiLieularly in certain areas and seasons 
In file western districts of the United ProAunces ivheat is largely 
stoied in Icachcha khatUs in ivhich a certain amount of damage is 
ineAutable and if, as sometimes happens when the monsoon is severe, 
the subsoil water seeps through into the pit from the bottom and 
sides serious damage to the wheat is caused Damage is also caused 
by vaiious formb of fungus diseases and other factors brought about 
by* natural conditions over which the cultivator has no control 
Wheat affected by one or other of these causes may, m serious cases, 
become internally damaged and quite unfit for milling If the 
injury is not so serious the damage may only be superficial and 
confined to the tip of the grain or to the skin leaving the inteiior 
of the kernel practically sound 

In the absence of any clear definition the prevailing trade 
practice in regard to classifying untiound gram is very confusing 
In many markets such wheat may be either treated as wholly 
damaged, ic, internally affected, or it may be regarded entiiely as 
“touched”, ie, supe^cially or slightly damaged The tendency 
on the part of most buyers is to class defective grains as damaged 
since the customary allowances recoverable for damaged grain are 
heavier than for “ touched ” In other markets unsound wheat is 
classified as of no value 

At a recent informal conference between the Central klarketing 
Staff and representatives of certam grain associations and flour mills 
a clear definition was sought on this point and it was generally agreed 
after discussion that damaged wheat should be deflned as internally 
discoloured grams, and slightly damaged or “touched” wheat as 
giains which were only externally discoloured without affecting the 
internal btructure of the kernel 

(iv) Shrivelled or immature grains are due entirely to drought 
and other natural causes Their presence not only spoils the appear- 
ance but also detracts from the milling value of the wheat 

(u) Weevilled grains Infestation by weevil is very common 
three or four months after the gram has been harvested The degree 
of incidence varies with the locality and the climate It is higher in 
bagged wheat than when the produce is bulked because of the greater 
exposed surface 

The total average proportions of damaged, shrivelled or 
immature and weevflled grams ranged from 1 20 per cent m Central 
India samples to 12 04 per cent in Hyderabad The maximum 
percentage occurred in a sample lof the Central Provmces wheat and 

Owing to its small production Kashmir, where barley and other food gram 
content was only 09 per cent, has been ignored, 
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was 58 27 per cent Tins was quite abnoimal and had been caused 
mainly by weevil attack 

Summai y The total average proportion of refraction of all kinds 
found in the wheats of the various provinces and States in India are 
illustrated in the diagram on page 380 alongside the proposed 
slandaid for compaiison and may be summarised as follows 


Punjab — 

<y 

/o 


0/ 

/o 

Canal Colonies 

6 51 

Bombay 

3 90 

East and south cast 

8 79 

Sind 

6 14 

South and south n est 

8 18 

Bihai and Orissa 

9 68 

North 

7 16 

North West Frontier Province 

10 06 

United Provinces — 

Western 

7 G1 

Bengal 

8 27 

Central 

6 56 

Bajputana 

10 98 

Eastern 

6 61 

Central India 

2 71 

Coniral Provinces 

10 34 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

14 11 


(vi) Bed wheat in white The proportion of red wheat in white 
lowers the value of the whole if present m appreciable quantity 
In the Punjab, it vanes from 5 3 per cent in the Canal Colonies to 
42 03 per cent in the noith In the United Provinces it ranges from 
17 47 per cent in the west to 31 25 per cent in the east In other 
important areas 1he pioportion of red m white varies fiom 10 43 
pel cent in Sind to 33 41 pei cent in Bihar and Orissa 

(&) Bushel and kernel weights The natural test weight of 
vheat IS a good indication of its value and is one of the mam factors 
used in determining the grade of the gram m all the chief producing 
centres of the world as well as in Europe In India, however, this 
standar d is not applied to wheat or indeed to any lother commodity 
The natural test weight of all the samples which were collected in 
the various piovinces and States and to which reference has already 
been made m Chapter I, are shown in Appendix XXXIII The 
average bushel weight for all types of Indian wheat is in the neighbour- 
hood of 62 lb~ and the weight of 1,000 kernels, about 33 grammes for 
the vulgaies and 41 or 42 for the dm urns On the whole, the wheats 
grown over the majoi portion of the Punjab and in the west of the 
United Provinces are strikingly similar m their average bushel weights 
Tliese range from 61 28 lb in the latter area to 61 49 m the Canal 
Colonies The highest average bushel weights were found m Central 
India wheats and were 63 18 lb for the vulgare types and 63 08 lb. 
for the dunims. The dimrni wheats grown in the Central Provmces 
show Ihe highest maximum, viz, 66 6 lb 

Compared with the minimum bushel weight required by the 
Canadian and United States Cram 'Standards and by the standards 
on which Argentine and Australian wheat is tendered, Indian wheat 
with an average of 62 lb per bushel ranks high The minimum 
specification for No 1 Manitoba Hard, the highest grade of Canadian 
wheat IS 62 lb per bushel, while No 2 Manitoba Northern described 
L224IOAE k2 



in the Canadian Gram Stanclaids Act as “ led spiiiig wheat of good 
milling quality ” is only leqmied to weigh 58 lb The United States 
statutory grades range from minmimiLs of 51 to 60 lb per bushel for 
the five normal giade.s of Avliite wheat pioduced in that counliy In 
the United Kingdom the Liverpool Contract Giade, although it does 
not admit of Indian wheat, specifies for American wheats a minimum 
ot 60 lb in the case of spring wheats, such as Manitoba and Northern 
(USA) and 61 lb for soft winter wheats For Aigentme wheat 
the minimum requiiements aie 59^ lb foi the northern types and 
60^ for the southern types, while Australian wheat must weigh not 
less than 60^ lb In actual piactiee the aveiage run of tlie best 
Canadian and United States haid spiing -wheats seldom falls below 

62 01 63 lb The Noith American -white wOieats range fiom 60 to 

63 lb per bushel, w'hile Austialian wdieats vaij' from 61 (o 63 lb 

The w^eight pei thousand keinels gives a \ei\ accurate index 
of the size and specific gravity of the grams The durum wheats 
stand out prominently m this respect For example, the Central 
Piovmces durums weighed 41 69 giammes on an aveiage as compared 
with only 36 82 grammes for the vulgare types, the maxima for both 
these typeb being 551 and 45 6 lespectively Central India dunums 
Avcighed 4191 grammes compared with 38 45 for the milgmc types 
Theie weie considerable vaiiations in the thousand kernel aveiage 
weights of the common wheats pioduced m Northern India The 
lowest was 31 62 grammes in the case of the east and south east Punjab 
wheats and the highest 34 01 giammes foi the produce of the Western 
Punjab The maximum for Canal Colonies wheats was 43 grammes 

(c) The structure of the kernel lis important, since hard wheat 
yields a strong floui capable of gi eater water absorption than soft 
wheat Hard, semi-hard and soft wdieats are giowm in the diffeient 
areas as already discussed 

(d) The moistuie content of wheat is another factor of im- 
poiiance Although it is not specified in any form of standard contract 
used in India wheat damaged oi affected by water may be regarded 
as unmerchantable and would accordingly be liable to i ejection in 
every market This contingency is covered by the phiase “ sound, 
dry and merchantable condition ” used in all contracts for export 
wheat and in many mill contiacts Wheat of low" moistuie content 
IS profitable to the miller owing to its capacity to absorb water In 
this respect Indian w"heat is in the fiist rank The lesults of tests 
conducted on some three hundred selected samples drawn from various 
areas are recorded in Appendix XXXIH and show that the average 
luoisture content of Indian wheats is about 10 25 per cent and varies 
from 8 86 per cent m Central India wheats to 11 23 per cent for 
Lhe produce of the Eastern United Provinces This factor partly 
dej..ends upon atmospheric humidity and is confirmed by actual mill 
results m Bengal where blends of Sind, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces wheats showed 9 75 per cent moisture content between 
Pdmiary and June From July to S'eptember owmg to the greater 
humidity of the monsoon period and the fact that a large proportion 
of supplies makes the journey from Karachi to Calcutta by sea, the 
moisture content found in the blends rose to 11 5 per cent but fell from 
October to December a comparatively dry period to 10 25 per cent 
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The average moisture content is below the 9 per cent mark in Eaj- 
pntana and m Central India wheat of vulgare species The dw urn 
giown in the latter area aveiaged 9 45 per cent Wheat gronn in 
the south and south west Punjab where diy conditions pievail and 
the crop ls largely haiam or uniirigated also shows a low a-^erage 
uioisture content, namely, 9 05 per cent Wheats containing over 
10 per cent moistuie aie those giown in the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces, while the highest average moisture content was 
found in the pioduce of the east United Provinces (1123 pei cent) 
Central PioMnces, Bombay and Hydeiabad (Deccan) wheats are also 
high in the moisture content scale In comparison the aveiage lange 
of moistuie content of North American wheats is fiom 10 to 13 per 
cent, that of Argentine wheat from 11 to 12 per cent and the 
Aiistialian wheat about 10 per cent 

(e) Protein and gluten content Other quality factors are pio- 
tem and gluten content The results shown in Appendix XXXIII 
confirm on the whole the range of expectation after allowing a fairly 
high margin foi analytical eriois The Punjab and the Central 
Pi evinces wheatb as well as those groA\Ti on the Gangetic alluvium of 
tJie United Provinces and Bihar have a relatively low average piotein 
content ranging from 8 61 in the west and south west Punjab^ to 
9 42 in Bihar Aieas in which the wheat grown shows over 10 per 
cent piotein aie the Cential Pioiunces, Central India {dunims), 
Rydeiabad, Bombay and Rajputana The Bengal samples analysed 
vcie durunis which would accomit for the relatively high piotein 
content of 10 79 pei cent 

The aveiage diy gluten content ranged from 7 19 in the east and 
south east Punjab to 12 46 per cent in the case of the Bombay dv’ ums 
Intermediate results aie shown in the wheats groivn in Sind, Central 
India and the north and west Punjab 

B Grading 

Grading facilities, the dissemination of market prices and informa- 
tion, places market quotations on a clomp arable basis and renders 
distribution easier at all stages Goods can be readily bought oi sold 
on glades by telegram, telephone or letter without reference to their 
physical characteristics and location They may also be sold for 
subsequent delivery as easily as for cash or immediate delivery 
The introduction and regular use of Standard grades eventually 
leads to uniformity in quality of production types and tends to 
eliminate oi' at least reduce the heterogenous number of varieties 
many of which may be redundant or unsuitable for certain purposes 
Poi example, the hard red spiing wheat of Canada where statutory 
grades have long been in force is largely “ Marquis ” and one of the 
more important objects of the recently constituted Grain and Elevator 
Board in the Argentine, is the concentration of cultivation on fewer 
and better types of wheat and other crops It should be observed at the 
outset that grading as recognised in most of the large wheat producing 
countries of the west does not exist in India, nor is there any fixed 

’^A few samples from the north Pumab showed an average of onty 8 17 
por cent, a result which is at variance with the known characteristics of the 
hard wheats grown in that area 
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all-Tndia standard for wheat comparable, foi instance, with the 
standaids for different classes of cotton established and controlled 
by the East India Cotton Association in Bombay and by the kindred 
body in Karachi 

(1) Present practice 

Grafting in large bulk with the specific object of confoririing to 
fixed or definite standards does not take place but isolated attempts 
at grading of a kmd are made in different wayb at tuiious stages 
in the prepaiation of the wheat for market For example, the 
majoiity of the farmeis who giow improved vaiieties and better 
quality dcsi or local wheat, thresh and keep each variety in separate 
heaps or lots The cultivator also sorts out the superior fiom the 
infeiior quality, sends the foiiner to the market and consumes the 
latter himself These efforts aie to some extent negatived by the 
practice of dara sales which pievail so laigely m Noitliein India and 
to which reference has already been made 

The letailer also makes some attempt at giading and begins 
wJiere the cultivator leaves off IIis metliod of grading depends on 
keeping his purchases separate, cleaning and blending, the main 
cousideiations being purity oi cleanliness, stiuctuie of the gram, 
•i c . whethei soft or haul, plumpness and geneial appearance 
Heie again the individual is entirely guided bv his own expeiience 
and what one would class as a supeiior might be regarded by 
another as being in a lower category oi v\cc vo so 

The methods of soitmg into diff’eient qualities are ciude but 
ansvei tliCii purpose to a limited extent m local aieas Foi instance, 
in the Bombay Presidency the following lough and leady 'system of 
classification is adopted by wholesalei and retailer 


Quality Factor 

Grade No 1 

Grade No 2 

Grade No 3 

Colour and lustre 

Good and lustrous 

Dull 

Dull 

Uniformity of kernel 
size 

All grains uniform 
and hold 

1 

All grains unifoira 

Grains not uniform 

Presence of mottled 
grains of uneven 

structure 

Negligible 

50% 

75% 

Pefraction, e g dirt, 
chaff and other im- 
purities 

1 to 2 per cent 

2 to 3 per cent 

4 to 6 per cent 


(a) Sales on sample In the United Provinces and the Central 
India the custom of selling on sample is confined to relativelv few 
markets but it is a little more common in the Central Provinces and 
m the Bombay Piesideucy The normal proeeduie ls for a sample 
to be drawn from a cart and taken round to prospective buyers by 
the lacheha arhatiya oi broker either m person, or the sample may 
be exjiosed on a bench or table in front of the ai hatiya’s shop for the 
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inspection of prospective buyers The latter is the system followed 
at Cawnpoie and Fyzabad The bargain is struck on the basis of 
the quality of the sample and the buyer is moially bound to take 
delivery of the goods fiom which the sample purports to have been 
drawn, unless the tender is palpably inferior to the sample In 
Bijapur (Bombay Presidency) it is customary foi selleis ann buj-ers 
to assemble in a ceitain part of the town at about eight or nine in 
Ibf morning The sellers bring small samples of the day’s arrivals 
viapped in a piece of cloth These samples are exhibited and baigains 
ai e made without the buyer having actually seen the goods in bulk 
At the conclusion of the bargaining, the day’s arrivals are usually 
disposed of within an houi the carts are directed to the godowns 
of the buyeis where delivery is effected Sales on samples of laige 
quantities as between distant centres are practised to a limited extent 
only probably owing to the lack of facilities foi aibitration iii case of 
dispute 

(&) Sates on fan' aveiage quality The kachcha arhahya or 
bioker is an instrument for effecting grading of a sort locally. 
His lole IS passive and negative in cliaracter but the fact that he 
undertakes gioup sales of lots of vaijang quality at a flat late (the 
daia system) implies the averaging out of these lots into what may 
I'G teimed “ fair average quality ” of the local market This process 
reverses what the cultivator has already attempted to do, namely, to 
keep his produce in separate lots according to quality The brokers’ 
juactice in fact tends to abolrsh all gradations of quality by i educing 
it to one common f a q standard 

It IS upon this fair aveiage quality basis that the “ futures ” 
as'^ociations oi giain exchanges originally fixed their standaids and 
tolerances toi lefraction In those markets where such institutions 
Opel ate the standaid toleiances are laid down in the teims and 
conditions of the local “futures” contracts (see latei) These 
conditions aie not applied to “ ready ” transactions and in the vast 
majoiity of markets buyers and sellers examine the goods before 
coming to terms Avhich may subsequently be, as already described, 
sub.iect to customaiy deductions such as kaida, dhalta or done, as 
the case may be 

The method of tiading on the basis of fan aAnrage quality as 
•such IS not generally customary In the Pun]ab and Northern India 
generally the fair a^niage quality (daia) of each important market 
IS, however, usually known to buyers sboitly after the haivest if 
not during the earlier stages Dara (f a q ) samples are frequently 
sent by post to their clients m nearby and distant markets by the local 
aihainjas The piospeetive buyers in other markets haAung examined 
these samples draw their own comparisons from their experience 
of the same markets in previous years and would feel themselves on 
safe ground to order their wheat accoidingly For example, it is 
quite normal for a mei chant in Gawnpore to send an order to 
Lyallpur for what he would call Lyallpur dara The composition 
of these fair average qualities or daras varies according to the 
predominating type of wheats grown in the locality and the 
characteristics of the local daras are generally known to regular 
buyers of grain from those districts Daia transactions are not 
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covered bj’’ speciallj’- written contract and the telegram or letter 
conveying the order to> buy (oi sell) would be regaided as ample 
evidence of the existence of an agi cement Disputes, if any, as legards 
quality would ordinarily be settled in a court of law, foi arbitiation 
arrangements are only provided for in the contracts in vogue at large 
markets where theie aic tiading associations or giain exchanges or 
CJiambeis of Commerce, of which one or other of the disputants must 
be membeis, and in mills’ and shippeis’ contiacts 

(c) Sales on siandaid coniiacis. These aie of three categories, 
VIZ, (0 mills’ contracts, (u) export contracts, and {m) “ futuies” 
contiacts 

(0 Mills’ contiacts These contracts differ only in detail and 
are in the main similai as legards essentials A specimen of a typical 
mill deliveiy contract is gneii in Appendix XXXIV The terms 
cover a description of the deli\eiablc vheat, the quantity, the price 
and the source of ongm The type of bagging is specified, as also the 
terms of deliveiy, lefi action and payment An important provision 
IS that legal ding settlements of disputes Aibitiation is conducted 
according to the lules agieed upon between the local Giain Merchants’ 
Association and shippers In ceitain other cases the Indian Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1899 IS applicable In Calcutta it is customary for ai bit- 
ration pioceedings to be conducted under the auspices of the Bengal 
Chambei of Commeice The quality of the wheat acceptable against 
mills’ contracts raa}’- vary In some cases the specitication as regards 
scales of allowances to be charged aie either not clear or not stated 
One mill in Delhi, foi example, specifies that the wheat shall be “ new, 
white and hard containing 85 pei cent ivhite wheat, 15 pei cent red 
wheat, 4 per cent bailey, 2 per cent thin wheat (shiivelled) and 14 
per cent dust ” No stipulations aie made as to the rate of deduc- 
tion should the goods tendeied be found to exceed the above 
toleiances in any lespect It is inteiestmg also to obsenm that 
certain mill contiacts specify that the w’heat shall be hard or soft, 
as the case may be, but in practice it was found that wheat of vary- 
ing degiees of texture was freely accepted One of the mills at 
Saigodha stipulates that the wheat shall be soft, although it is well- 
knowTi that the varieties grown locally from which the bulk of this 
mill’s supplies aie obtained are semi-hard to haid in chaiacter In •' 
Delhi on the othei hand a mill contiact which specifies hard 
wheat covers any kind of wheat grown either in the neighbourhood 
or imported fiom the Punjab or the United Pi evinces It is also 
significant that much of the w'heat growoi ui the United Provinces 
whence the Delhi mills derive a large proportion of their supplies 
is, if anything, rather on the soft side In regard to deliveries the 
weights and anaUsis as ascertained by the mill are usually taken 
to be final This may oi may not be effected in the presence of 
sellers although selleis are at liberty to be present Various clauses 
are also inserted covering non-deliveiy or failure to delivei The 
options lying with the buyer are usually (a) to cancel the contract 
in so far as it is unfulfilled, (6) to repurchase at the market in 
which the mill is located, or elsewhere, at current market rates, such 
piantity as was undeliveied, the sellers being responsible for any 
loss sustained by buj^'ers, (c) to charge seller with the difference 
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between the current rate and the price at which the contract was 
originally made, on the last day of the dehvery, or (d) to grant an 
extension for the completion of the contract 

Tn regard to payments 80 per cent seems to be the usual rate 
advanced against “ clean ” railway receipts, although a number of 
mills also advance up to 90 per cent 

The methods of sampling and analysis are sometimes specially 
stipulated Wheie no piovision appears, the custom of the local trade 
IS usually followed 

(w) Contrflcts used in the export trade. Slight differences m 
detail may be encountered m contracts of this type but in all mam 
essentials the forms of agreement used by shippers and exporters 
of wheat are identical Specimen of a typical “ Karachi Pass ” 
Contract is given in Appendix XXXV This is a very common 
method of making purchases and implies the acceptance by the 
seller of the buyei ’s weights and analysis in respect of goods railed 
by him to the shipper at the port of loading* in consideration of 
which he may have alieady received an advance of anything from 
80 to 90 per cent of the value of the consignment either by the 
shipper’s agency upcountry or by the port headquarters of the firm 
The balance is adjusted after the goods have passed acceptance and 
have been analysed and weighed over at destmation 

The main conditions of a typical port pass contract stipulate the 
quantity of wheat purchased, its quality and source of origm and 
the crop year The delivery period is stated and the type of pack- 
mg usually in brand-new B-twill gunnies of 2-J lb each measur- 
ing 11'' x 26y' The buyers undertake to pay sellers for the value 
of such gunnies at a defined rate plus transportation charges for the 
gunnies If on arrival of the goods m the buyer’s godown it is 
found that the bags are in bad condition or in any way mfenor to 
specification the buyer has the light to charge an allowance The 
basis of admixture is l§jd down and in the event of goods tendered 
containing more than the stated free tolerance the buyer may either 
accept the goods with allowances in accordance with buyer’s 
scale of allowances for excess refraction in force from time to time 
and which is known to the seller, or accept the goods and reclean 
the wheat at seller’s expense, or accept the goods with an extra 
allowance to be fixed by buyer over and above the allowance accord- 
ing to the scale, or reject the goods claiming and recovering from 
seller any loss It is also laid down that if the goods contain less 
than the free tolerance no allowance would be given to sellers, i e , 
in other words the contract is non-mutual The options resting with 
buyers in the event of failuie to deliver or of short delivery or of 
rejection are laid down in the contract and may entail (a) the 
eaneelment of the contract, (b) the claimmg and recovery from 
sellers of the difference, if any, between the value at the contract 
price of the goods short-dehvered or rejected, and the value of a like 
quantity of similar goods at the market rate at any centre upcountiy 
or at the port or even m the United Kingdom, (c) to buy the 

^Between half and three-fourths of the total quantities of wheat handled 
by shippers is normally sent on port pass terms 
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equivalent quantity of wheat which has not been delivered or has 
been rejected and to recover from sellers the difference, if any, and 
(d) in the event of no goods being available in the local market buyers 
have the option of purchasing at the port or at any othei places 
upcountry and to recover from sellers the difference between the 
contract rate and the rate of purchase, due allowance being made 
for differences in freight or terms of pui chase It is also laid down 
that goods are to be despatched at seller’s expense and risk, m consign- 
ments of not less than one wagon load the railway receipt bemg 
made out in the name of the buyer both as consignor and consignee 
As regards weights buyeis have the option of weighing the whole 
parcel oi of talcing the average weight as customary In taking the 
weights bags of more than one seer in excess of the stipulated weight 
are not accepted in the average As regards terms of payment the 
rate at which the advance is made is stipulated the contract price 
being undei stood for absolutely dry goods Arbitration arrange- 
ments are provided for to talce place at the port head quarters of the 
shippers Two aibitratois are appointed one by each party both to 
belong to meicantile firms which are members of the port Chamber 
of Commerce 

(^^^) contracts The growth of “futures” 

trading and the expansion of “ futuies ” trad mg associations or 
grain exchanges in Northern India since the wai, and particularly 
during the past four or five years (see Chapter IX), has, apart from 
defining market charges and practices, contributed towards the 
creation of local standaid contiacls loi “ fulnres ” business 
Considerable diffeienecs, bovevei, omsI between the local 
standards and contract terms in the different gram markets of Tudia, 
and the wheat tenderable against the various contracts m vogue in 
these markets can vaiy wideh’- as regards the proportion of diit and 
extraneous matter 

The basis of refraction in use by sixteen associations in various 
parts of the Punjab, and the United Piovmces including some of the 
moie important institutions are given in detail in Appendix XXXVI 
The free tolerances for dirt alone will be seen to vary from “ nothing 
flee ” at Bareilly and 1 per cent at Ly allpur to 3 per cent at 
Karachi while the rejection pomts range fiom 2 per cent at Lyallpur, 
Gojra, Sargodha, etc , to unspecified limits at Bombay, Bareillv, etc 
The majority of contracts specify mutual allowances, te, if the 
goods tendered aie supeiior to the basis the seller is entitled to a 
premium, but there are also others which aie non-ieciprocal as, for 
example, the contracts m vogue at the exchanges of Ludhiana, 
Chandausi, Muzaffarnagar and Calcutta As regards barley and 
other food grain admixture, the free tolerances range from 2 per 
cent at Lyallpur, Olrnra, Jaranwala, Sargodha, Chandausi. etc 
to 6 per cent at Ludhiana It is noteworthy that the basis for dirt 
and barley at Amritsar has lately been reduced from an unspecified 
proportion to per cent mutual for dirt and from 6 per cent non- 
mutual to 5 per cent mutual for barley largely as a result of dis- 
cussions between representatives of grain trade associations and 
the Central Marketing Staff in April 1936 Similar variations are 
also observed in the permissible content of damaged grain These 
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range from unspecified proportions at Amritsar and Lyallpur and 
from “ nothing free ” at Jaiamvala to 1 per cent non-mutual at 
Okaia, Gojra, Sargodha, etc The re 3 ection limits are also un- 
specified in many cases At Jaranwala the rejection limit is li per 
cent at Okaia, Gojra and Saigodha 2 per cent and at Karachi 3 
lier cent The usual tolerance for shrivelled grains is 2 per cent 
non-mutual hut at Amritsar and Calcutta the tolerance is 'tul The 
rejection limits range fiom the unspecified to 8 per cent at Dhuri 
At Jaianwala, Okara, and Karachi the i ejection limit is 6 per 
cent and at Sargodha 3 per cent While deductions, if the propor- 
tion of impurities exceeds the free tolerance, aie uniform as regards 
dirt, bailey and damaged wheat content, the late at which deductions 
are made for shiivelled grains varies fiom i to ^ the value of sound 
wheat Slightly damaged or ‘ ‘ touched ’ ' wheat is also variously 
treated under the terms and conditions of these contracts The free 
tolerance ranges from wl at Jaranwala to 1 pei cent non-mutual at 
Dhuii The rejection limits range tiom unspecified quantities to 
6 per cent at Karachi The existing scales of allowances for 
weevilled gram also vary consideiablj'’ with the difi’erent markets and 
with the differ ent seasons A numbei of associations have fixed 
scales of allowances but there are a few^ others, of which Kaiachi is a 
notable example, which fix tolerances for weevil from month to month 
and by domg so take into consideration the fair average quality of 
arrivals On the wdiole variations in the scal&s of allowances for 
wee\ riled grain aie greater than in the other items of refraction As 
a rule new'’ crop w'heal does not contain any weemlled giain until 
about July and the fact is recognised by there being no free 
tolerance at all during May and June Some associations have a 
small free tolerance of per cent during July, others have none 
The scale increases progressively until the maximum free tolerance 
allowed oecuis betw'een Decembei and April Most of the associa- 
tions treat w'eevilled giam as being half the value of sound wheat, 
but a lew class weevilled grain as of no value at all, others again 
allow half value foi wceviUed gram up to a certain percentage and 
thereafter deduct full value foi the exces.s The rejection limits 
range from the unspecified at Lyallpui, Ludhiana etc , to a maximum 
of 5 pel cent at Dhuri The proportions of red wheat allowed in 
the \aiious contracts range from 14 per cent non-mutual at Muzaffar- 
nagai to 30 per cent at Amiitsai and the majority of the 
other markets The rate at which deductions are made, if the per- 
centage of led wheat found in the tenders of white exceeds the free 
toleiance, vanes with each association It may be half a pie per 
maund for each pei cent in excess of the tolerance as at Hapur, or 
it may be 3 pies pei maund for each 5 per cent in excess or again 
It may be 3 pies per hundredweight oi part thereof as at Karachi 
The rejection limits are usually 40 per cent but at Karachi the 
1 ejection limit is as high as 50 per cent and at Lyallpur 49 per cent 
At Dhuri wheat containing more than 20 per cent is liable to rejec- 
tion 

As will be seen fiom Appendix XXXV il, the months of delivery 
also vary from association to association At ’the ports it is customaij' 

■to quote on the basis of the European calendar Dpcountry the 
Yikrarm, one of the Indian calendars, is invariably used This tends 
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to cause confusion The months of delivery vary from two in the 
case of Calcutta to eight at Karachi As a lule the majority of up- 
country exchanges have adopted six months of deliveiy although there 
aie a few wuth four, as for example, Hapur and Chandausi and hve 
as at Lyallpui Apart from othei disabilities this forms an obstacle 
to the dissemmation of market information At Liverpool, for 
example, there are only five deliveiy months, while most of the 
important world markets also have the same number 

The description of wheat tenderable, the units of sale and the 
cover or maigin money requiied by the associations from buyer and 
seller also vaiy consideiably The specifications aie only clear in 
a very few cases The units of sale and the amount of margm 
money are shown in detail in Appendix XL VII and range from 125 
maunds to 25 tons foi the former and from no deposit to Rs 1-8-0 
per bag of 2^ maunds 

Settlement dates and conditions regarding delivery were found 
to differ at almost eveiy exchange At Amritsar, for example, the 
submission of tendeis is at the seller’s option fiom the 16th of the 
month pieceding due date U[i to 23id da}’’ at 4 p.m Tlieieaftei it is 
the buyer’s option to demand deliveiy up to 4 pm on the last day 
of the month At Okaia buyer and sellei can demand or issue 
deliyery oiders at any lime betw’een the 15th and 2 pm on the 20th 
day of the month of settlement At Jaiaipvala it is the sellei ’s option 
to tender up to the 22nd day of the month of settlement Theieafter 
the option rests w’lth the buyer to demand delivery up to the last day 
of month of settlement A verv large numbei of differences could be 
quoted, but these are summonsed in Appendix L 

In regard to the other terms and conditions governing deliveries, 
payments, arbitration, etc , the local contracts resemble one another 
on all the main stipulations although the wording and mode of expres- 
sion may vary The more important featuies of a typical form of 
contract for futures ” trading are detailed in Appendix XXXVIII 

The variation in the refraction basis from one centre ’to another 
seems to ha-ve a definitely harmful effect on the quality of the produce 
and even to act as a direct incentive to adulteration For exa’mple, 
it appears from the analyses which have been made of a large number 
of samples in the Punjab that in the district markets of the greater 
part of the province the average amount of extraneous matter, 
including oilseeds, is about 1 per cent By the time wheat from 
these districts arrives at Karachi, the average dirt content amounts 
to 1 8 to 1 9 per cent The same type of w’heat shipped from 
Karachi to Bombay was found to contain as much as 2 53 to 3 71 
per cent of extraneous mattei on an average at the latter port In 
Delhi the average dirt content of Punjab Canal Colonies wheat con- 
signed to local mills was 2 45 per cent While the average dirt 
content (including oilseeds and non-food grains) of Central Provinces 
V heats was found at origin to be 2 57 per cent (Appendix XXII), 
arrivals from Saugor, Damoh and Sihora Road at Bombay over a period 
of one year (1935-36) showed an average of 3 41 or nearly 1 per cent 
more 
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It IS true that since there is no uniform method of sampling and 
analysis, results of analysis must vaiy Nevertheless, the differences 
aie so large that it seems to be a reasonable conclusion that m so far 
as wheats giowii in these particular areas aie concerned dirt is added 
at some stage after the produce has been brought to the market by the 
cultivator or primary producer 

The barley content also shows a similar variation, viz., 0 92 per 
cent at the point of oiigin, about 1 9 per cent at Karachi and as 
much as 3 49 per cent at Delhi 

A special investigation was conducted at Amritsar and in the 
surrounding districts to ascertain whether the wheat produced by 
the cultivators contained a high percentage of barley or whether 
barley was being mixed into the wheat at some stage after it had left 
the tlireshmg floor This mvestigation was undertalcen to verify the 
assertion made by the representatives of the local trading associations 
in justification of the high percentage of barley tolerance in the local 
“ futures ” contract to the effect that the local produce did contam 
a sufficiently high proportion of this admixture to warrant the exist- 
ing basis Accordingly a large number of samples were collected 
from the threshing floors as well as from the carts bringing the 
wheat into Amritsar and in the Amritsar market itself and the results 
are shown in the following table 
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It Avill be observed that with the exception of Sialkot and Batala, 
where the percentages of barley were found to be 4 25 and 2 9 
respectively, and at A;)nala where it was 2 15 per cent, the proportion 
of barley found in the threshing floors, was about 1 per cent, on an 
average, in all the othei places It may here be noted that in the 
ease of Siallcot the bettei quality wheat was bought for 
local consumption and was, theiefoie, not included in these tests, 
hence the barley proportion is rather high As legards the samples 
drawn from the caits talaug vheat to the maiket, it will be seen 
that the peicentage of bailey has generally inci eased, with the excep- 
tion of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, and the diheiences have still fuither 
widened by the time the wheat leaves the local assembling market 

(2) Methods op sampling and analysis 

No unifoim rules oi conditions aie observed in India with regard 
to sampling methods and the minimum quantity which should be 
taken as representative Buhced wheat is sampled by hand, the arm 
being mserted into the bulk as far as it will go and a handful oi 
two of gram withdrawn for examination Bagged wheat is generally 
sampled bj’’ a hollow spear, known m the vernacular of various paits 
of the country as a paikin, homa or hamhoo The spear is almost 
invariably made of metal The point is thrust into the different 
parts of the bag and each charge drawn out is exammed by the 
prospective buyei It is customary in some markets for 10 per cent 
of the consignment to be sampled At others the pioportion is less, 
as for example, at Hapui where three bags from every hundred aie 
tested The pioceduie vanes extensively throughout the country 
The selection of the bags to be sampled is usually left to the buyer 
but in certain markets the seller is also entitled to choose a certain 
proportion In Calcutta, foi instance, where samphug by spear is 
the customary procedure, it is the sellei’s right to select half the 
number of bags, but this right is not often exercised by sellers ' 
particulaily when dealing with large shippers 

The Bombay method of sampling deserves special mention, as 
it prevails at more than one klalabai coast port, e g , Mormugao 
The samples aie drawn from 10 per cent of the consignment, the 
bags usually being selected by the buyer These are then placed 
in a low, one standing upright, the next one on its side with the 
seam upwards, the third upiight, the fourth on its side and so on 
each position alternating The stitching at the mouth oC each 
upright bag is cut open and the seams of those bags which are lying 
on their sides are similarly treated The sampler thrusts his aim 
into each bag as far as the elbow and stirs the grain (or seeds as 
the case may be) with a circular motion performed thrice in the same 
dll ection or rotation Having done_ this, the hand which is still 
inside the bag, is cupped at a pomt which is 3 udged to be approxi- 
mately in the centre of the mixed grain The hand is now slowly 
withdrawn upwards care bemg taken not to spill any of the contents 
This procedure is repeated several times until a sample of sufficient 
size has been obtamed 

Methods of analysis, when analysis actually takes place, vaiy 
The greater part of the wheat grown m India passes into consump- 
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tion unanalysed, for no system of analysis is normally practised by 
the aihatiyas, -who, as alieady stated, settle puces on their estimation 
of impurities and geneial appeaiance of the grain These traders 
aie adept at valuing the gram bj' ^usual test but usually eii m their 
own favour The mills’ and exporteis’ purchases and a piopoition 
of the actual deliveiies of wheat tendered in settlement of “ futuies ” 
contracts aie analysed The analysis always takes place at the 
premises of the buyei, and wheie deliveries against “ futuies ” 
contiacts aie concerned, in the associations’ or exchanges’ sample 
looms wheie such exist 

Although local variations occur in the quantity of the sample, 
the sieves or cleamng equipment and the scales foi the weighment of 
the component parts of the sample, the usual method of analysis is 
briefly as follows 

The sample is carefully mixed and spiead out on a flat smooth 
surface, usually a zmc-topped table A number of small spoonfuls 
are taken up fiom the centie and peiiphery of the sample, sufficient 
to make up a convenient unit to work on The dirt' is sifted out, 
bits of stick, stones and the larger impurities are soited out by hand 
and eaiefully weighed, usually by a chemical balance though some 
of the mills use small jewellei’s scales or goldsmith’s hand balances 
Barley and defective grams are then separated by hand, each com- 
ponent being weighed individually The total amount of lefrac- 
tion IS now compaied with the fiee allowance and if there is an 
excess over the tolerances deductions are calculated on the basis of 
the scale of allowances and the approximate dockages taken off the 
gross value of the wheat m the final settlement bill 

The absence of uniformity in the methods employed both m 
di awing samples and m making analysis, mevitably leads to 
diffeiences and lack of compaiabilitj’" in analysis results This m 
fact does happen and it is not possible under present conditions to 
compaie the lesults of analysis made at Bombay with those at, say, 
Karachi or Amritsai, firstly, because of the size of the sample drawn, 
secondly because of the method of sampling itself and lastly because 
of the ffiffeience in proceduie in making the analysis For example, 
the quantity of sample diawn per tender of 25 tons is 20 seers (40 lb ) 
at Karachi, but at Calcutta 3 lb or so per 10 or 12 tons is usually 
considered sufficient 

The obtaining of a representatn'^e sample is essential to the 
determmation of the true grade of a given lot of giain If the sample 
obtained is not repiesentative no amount of care m analysis 
will establish the true quality of the gram It seems clearly desir- 
able, therefore, that the methods of sampling and analysis should be 
standardised as well as the equipment by which analysis is detei- 
mmed 

For example, m the United States, the Hand Book of Official 
Giade Standards lays down that in bulk gram in carload lots or in 
a wagon, at least five probes with a double shell compartment 60 
inches long shall be taken or as many more at the discretion of the 
sampler In case of gram in sacks no specified quantity of sample 
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IS mentioned but it ns left to the discretion of the sampler to draw 
samples from as many bags as he llimhs fit The equipment for 
separatmg dockage Liom wheat is specified among which is a set of 
perfoiated metal hand sieves winch should be made of aluminium, 
biass or othei similai mateiial Gieat stiess is laid on the dimen- 
sions of the perforation of the sieves being exaellj'' as laid down, for 
a slight variation maleiially influences the percentage of dockage 
obtained 

C. Standardisation. 

All-India standard contract {white wheat sharhati) 

As a first step towaids the elimination of these differences and 
the establishment of’ a more umfoim S 3 'stem of contiacts an informal 
conference between representatives of various mills, grain trade 
associations and the Central klarketing Staff took place at Delhi m 
Apiil 1936 for an exchange of ideas After discussion a suggested 
contract was drawn up as a compromise between vaiious standards 
now in vogue, a summary of which is given in the following 
table 


Summary of suggested standard contract terms 

I Dirt, including non-food grams or other extraneous matter 

Basis 1^% Mutual allowances at contract price up to 

3% 

Over 3% Double allowance plus cleaning charges 

Barley, Pulse and/or other food grains 


II 


Basis 2% 


Over 4% and up to 
10 % 

Over 10% 


Mutual allowances at half the contract 
price up to 4% 

To be allowed for by seller at full contract 
price 

Buyer’s option to reject 

ITT Damaged and slightly damaged ("touched” and discoloured) 
grains 

(а) Damaged (^ e , grains internally discoloured) 

Basis 1% Mutual below 1% the buyer (m respect 

of all damaged gram present) and the 
seller (m respect of the difference bet- 
ween the basis and the actual content 
of damaged gram) may claim allowances 
at half contract price 

Over 1% To be allowed for by seller at full contract 

price 

(б) Shghtly damaged {i e , grams externally discoloured) 

Basis 1% Prec No allowance 

Over 1% To be paid for by buyer at 3/4ths of the 

contract price 
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IV Skrivelled — 

Basis 1% Free no allowance 

Over 1% To be paid for by buyer at 3/4tlis of the 

contract price 


V. WeeviUed— 


April to July 

Basis 

Nil 

Buyer’s option to reject 
Over 2% 

August to September 

F/o 

Over 2^% 

October 

1% 

Over 3% 

November 

iF/o 

Over 3^% 

December to March 

2% 

Over 5% 


Free tolerance no allowances up to basis percentages difierences 
between the basis and the rejection limit to be paid for at half the contract 
price of sound wheat 

VI Red wheat 


Basis lOyo*^ . Mutual 

Excess or deficiency to be allowed for by 
seller or buyer respectively at 1 pie 
per cent per unit 

VII Tenderable wheat 

The wheat tendered shall be any white wheat produced in India other 
than durum or white seom as grown in the Central Provinces 
or derived from stations m the Umted Provmces south of 
Lucimow and Cawupore It shall be the current season 
(specified) crop The wheat shall be sound, plump, clean, 
matured, dry and in merchantable condition weigVnng not less 
than 60 lb per bushel Wheat which contams mjurious or 
poisonous seeds and has a musty or sour odour shall be hable 
to rejection 

VIII Unit of weight Prices shall be quoted m terms of the 

Imperial Mannd of 82-2/7 lb. (82 2857 lb.). 

Additional terms for ‘‘futures ’* contracts 


(1) Mmimum weight unit of each contract 

(2) Delivery months 


500 mds 

May 

July 

September 

November 

January 

March 


The date of dehvery in each contract month m upcountry exchanges 
to be 15 days ahead of the correspondmg date m Port Exchanges 

''As from 1st April 1937. 


I.224IGA-R 


o 
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The above condition g have been circulated, not only to those 
associations whose representatives attended the meeting but to all 
the other associations which aie known to be in operation at present, 
for their views and suggestions From the number of replies which 
have been received it would appear that the greater number of the 
proposed changes have found favour with the Managing Committees 
or Boards of Diiectors of a large number of associations It is 
hoped that arrangements may be completed for trading in the 1937-38 
crop which will normally commence about May or June in 1937 to 
be conducted on a standard contract of all-India currency 
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INTER-CHAPTER SIX. 

There is a deal of loose talk about the classification, 
grading and standardisation of Indian produce, so much 
so that one would think that tins step is all that is re- 
quired to put marketing on a sound and efficient basis. 
But IS there any point in all this talk ? 

W e have already seen in previous chapters that in 
certain markets certain types of wheat, e.g , white 
durums, command a premium of as much as Re 1 per 
inaund over other wheats Suppose a grower sees from 
some paper or other that white wheat is selling at these 
high prices in a certain market and that after allowing 
for freight he could apparently sell his produce there 
at a premium over what he might obtain in the local 
market. If he then sends his jiroduce to that particular 
market he may later discover to his chagrin that instead 
of obtaining a premium over the local price, as he had 
hoped, his wheat is sold at a discount. He would be 
most disappointed. He probably did not realise, and 
under existing conditions could not be expected to know, 
that the wheat he was trying to market was a soft pissi 
type whereas the wheat which was selling at a ]preniium 
was white durum. In order to avoid misunderstandings 
of this kind it is necessary in the first place to classify the 
different types of wheat into their various categories. 

From a commercial point of view the most import- 
ant tjqiG consists of the hard or semi-hard white wheats 
of Northern India which cover about two-fifths of the 
total wheat area in the country This class of wheat may 
be generally recognised as “ sharhaU ” The term 
‘‘ pissi ” may be used to denote the soft white wheats 
grown in Central Provinces and part of the United 
Provinces south of Cawnpore and Lucknow Hard or 
semi-hard red wheat grown in the Punjab may be classi- 
fied as lal hanak and the soft red of the Central Provinces 
as lal All these types belong to the common species 

Ij224ICAR * 
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of wheat Tnhcum vulgare The durums of Central 
India and Central Provinces are most easily classified as 
wlnte (or amber) ‘‘ lansi jcilfjdia ”, or hliandwa ” 
and red as ‘‘ hatlua ” in Central India and Bi;)apnr 
red ” in the Carnatic 

If these different classes of wheat were recognised 
and generally adopted as the basis of trade description 
and price quotation much misimderstanfiing would be 
avoided In the absence of this systematic classification, 
price quotations, however, have no real meaning from a 
business point of view. 

G-rading involves the sorting out of produce into 
different steps or gradations of qualaLy. When con- 
sidering the question of quality it is necessary to have 
m mind the quality factors required by buyers either 
manufacturers or consumers So far as wheat is con- 
cerned the great majority of final buyers want a good, 
hard, strong, clean, white wheat. 

A sound wheat is recognised as one free from damage 
and shrivelled grains. Damage owing to bad storage 
and other conditions may affect the internal structure 
of the grain so as to impart a disagreeable flavour and 
make it quite unsuitable for milling or human con- 
sumption. The price of any particular sample must 
therefore be related to the amount of damaged or slightly 
damaged (touched) grain it contains. 

Hard wheats and strong wheats are generally but 
not always synonymous Hard wheat usually has a high 
percentage of gluten which makes the flour (maida) or 
ata produced from such wheat capable of absorbing and 
retaining a considerable amount of water whereas soft 
wheats are usually deflcient in gluten and when made 
into cliapahs readily part ^vlth their moisture and become 
stale much more quickly. The harrlness and tbe strength 
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of wheat is related to the variety and classification 
already referred to hnt may he modified to some extent 
by the district and the growing condition of the season 

A clean wheat is free from dirt and impurities such 
as oilseeds or other non-fan naceous matter like hluisa 
The presence of these impurities and also of barley 
naturally lowers the value of any jiarticular lot The 
Xaresence of red wheat in a samxile of white also involves 
a discount. 

G-rading therefore involves the sorting of wheat 
according to these various factors and a grower or other 
seller may divide his xiroduce into different lots accord- 
ingly ExxDerience shows however that ifc ver}^ seldom 
Xiays an individual grower to go to this trouble since his 
produce so graded when it reaches the market sells at 
the ordinary market rate. This is sometimes taken as 
an indication that grading is not a x^aying x^roxiosition 

It must be adnntted that in isolated individual cases 
this IS so Not until the market and bux^ers as a whole 
recognise certain grades as being better than others is it - 
Xiossible to obtam, for high quality x^roduce, a x^remium 
over low quality There is in fact a constant tendency 
for low quality to drag down the x^i’ice of the high 
quahty In the case of dara sales, for examxile, where a 
number of heaxos of different quality are sold all together 
it IS evident that the high quality wheat is carrying the 
poor stuff with the result that the bad x^roducer is being 
paid a premium for his inefficiency. 

Until grades have been defined and standardised in 
such a way as to be made the basis of the majority 
of transactions between buyers and sellers the full 
advantage is not gained from grading Every effort 
should therefore be made to introduce standard grades 
along with svstematic classification 
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The present procedure in regard to “ ready sales 
in country markets varies enormously. In some places, 
no matter how good and clean the cultivator’s wheat 
may be, after the bargain is completed a customary 
deduction (‘ harda ’) is made on account of impurities 
which the wheat may or may not contain Tn such 
markets any cultivator with a modicum ol sense makes 
sure that his wheat is adulterated beyond the limits of 
the customary ‘ harda \ 

There are great differences also in the quality of 
v^heat tenderable under the “ futures ” contracts of 
many of the leading gram trade associations in tins 
country Where the amount of refraction (impurities) 
allowed under a local contract is high evidence shows 
that the tendency is for sellers to lower the quality of 
the wheat until it corresponds with that allowed under 
the standard contract prevaihng m the market so that, 
although the cultivators in the district concerned put 
good clean wheat on the market, before this reaches the 
hnal user it has been subject to a considerable amount 
of adulteration. This is particularly the case where the 
terms are non-mutual, i where specified deductions are 
made by the buyers for refraction beyond certain 
prescribed tolerances and there is no iirovision for 
making payments to the seller if the wheat should, m 
fact, contain a lower percentage of impurities than that 
specified in the contract. There is great need for the 
Wider adoption of a mutual basis m wheat transactions. 
By making all allowances within a certain range mutual, 
sellers are given the best possible incentive to deliver 
clean and pure wheat 

The enormous variation which exists between the 
different contracts throughout the country makes at 
difficult for traders m one market to deal in another 
This IS now becoming generally recognised by the more 
progressive merchants and at a recent conference of 
certain representatives of gram trade associations and 
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nulling interests with the Central Marketing Staff a fair 
measure of agreement was reached which may result in 
a standard all-1 ndia contract being adopted hv the 
interests concerned for the 1937-38 crop. 

The iiroposed contract provides a uniform basis m 
respect of dirt, barley, damaged, shrivelled, weevilled 
and red wheat and in so far as the wheat tendered is of a 
higher quality than the basis the terms are mutual and 
allow for the seller claiming a better price on that 
account. 

It may seem somewhat too advanced to apply the 
princqile of standard tolerances \vith mutual allowances 
to “ ready ” sales. The terms of the proiiosed 
“ futures ” contract, however, having been adopted by 
tlie larger and more important buyers, it seems desirable 
that they should also be used in connection with 
ready ” wheat. It is suggested that although all the 
produce sold is in such cases open to inspection, the price 
should be fixed on tlie basis of the standard contract and 
any ]iremiums payable because the wheat is of a higher 
than the basic quality provided for under the standard 
contract, should be paid and conversely any deductions 
on account of the wheat containing a greater pecentage 
of impurities than the tolerance, should he made with 
reference to the actual facts of the case Customary 
deductions such as “ harda ’ should be ahohshed 

The price arrived at in the ordinary process of bar- 
gaining should be the price of standard quality wheat. 
Any premiums or deductions made thereafter should he 
related to the quality of the district especially in regard 
to the particular sample on offer. If this were done 
and this price were quoted m all markets and all publi- 
cations it would he possible for growers, traders, or 
others to know m which market it would he xiossible 
either to buy or sell their wheat to the best advantage. 



An nnproveiTient m tlie present classification of 
wheat can be most readily effected by the trade and the 
trade press recognising and quoting the different classes 
referred to aboYe. The Agricnltnral Departments conld 
also help by recognising that those commercial classes 
of wheat are m the main related to certain geographical 
areas and when they are propagating “ improved ” 
types of wheat they should have regard to the class of 
wheat already grown in the different districts. For 
example, except on very good grounds, the department 
should not attempt to extend the cultivation of Triticum 
vulgare in typical dtirum districts. 

So far as standardisation and grading practice is 
concerned wholesale traders and large buyers generally 
through their Associations can do a great deal and they 
have already shown their Avillingness to introduce a 
standard contract for futures ” transactions. The 
apphcation of the same standard contract terms to 
ready ” transactions in the ordinary country markets 
is desirable and it is a matter for consideration by local 
authorities and local trade associations whether tliis 
should be made the subject of statutory provision or left 
to the initiative of market committees or the trade as 
represented by private enterprise or producers’ co- 
operative societies 
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CHAPTER VII CONSERVATION 

The provision of adequate and suitable storage accommodation 
foims an integral part of the problem of efficient marketmg The 
cost of stoiage and the losses which occur during the storage period 
are two of the majoi factors responsible for the difference between the 
haivest and oft’-season prices 

A Methods 
(1) In Villages 

The small cultivator throughout the country stores the wheat he 
retains on his holding in home-made leceptacles or granaiies which 
may be consti noted either of mud or of wicker and matting prepared 
from straw', bamboo reeds or similar suitable material 

Koth'i 01 guiidi Granaries made of mud, wath cow dung or 
l)husa^ as binding mateiial, are generally fixtures inside the growei’s 
house and vaiy greatly in size and shape according to individual 
requirements and local usage “Wheat thus stored is always in bulk 
and the quantity may vary fiom 2 to 50 maunds The koihi or 
gunidi as found in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Sind IS usuallj'- rectangular or conical in shape and supported on mud 
props Theie is an opening at the top for filling the gram and 
a small outlet hole in the side near the base Some of the laiger 
Lothis have an opening in the front wall of sufficient size to peimit 
of a person enteiing for the purpose of cleaning, replastermg or 
renovating the inteiior 

Palh or dlioh. Containers piepaied from wicker or matting by 
plaiting together stiaw, stalks, bamboos, date palm leaves, etc , aie 
geneially fixed in the courtyard of the house under the shelter of a 
verandah The base of this type of receptacle is usually formed by 
a raised mud platfoim, but logs of W'ood and bamboo sticks are also 
used The sides which are generally lounded are formed of matting 
plastered on both sides with a mud and cowdung mixture Before 
filling with “wheat or othei gram a lining of Wiusa is laid on the 
bottom and when filled the top is finished off with another layer of 
hMisa The apeiture through which the wheat has been poured into 
the container is closed either by mud plastered over the opening or 
by a thatch lid which is m turn overlaid with mud This type of 
container is known as a palh m the “Western Punjab and Sind, but 
m Bihar where the method is common the local names are dhoh and 
then In the Central Provinces a similar practice exists and the 
receptacles are Imown also as dhohs In South Bihar and m Bengal 
round spherical receptacles are prepared from straw ropes bound on 
to a suitably shaped framework of sticks These are variously 
named moras, moroAs or kucheris 

Thellca Another system in vogue m many of the villages m 
the Eastern Punjab and the Western United Provinces is to store the 
wheat m large cylindrical containers, made of strong closely woven 
hemp cloth, knoivn m the local v’’emacular as'thelhas (see plate 'on 
opposite pag-e) These containers are open at both ends One end 
may be suspended from the roof, or at a suitable height so that it 

*The broken straw and chaff produced in the process of threshing 
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hangs vertically The lower end is fitted over a raised circular 
platform of earth covered with a layer of straw or sand When the 
thekka has been almost filled with wheat it is sometimes topped off 
with more sand and the month is covered with another piece of hemp 
or gunny cloth Thekkas are ordinarily placed in any convenient 
part of the house 

Kotha The larger well-to-do landowners or zaimndais who 
cairj" appieciable stocks of wheat for sale later in the season geneially 
set apait a poition of their own houses for the conservation of pro- 
duce Where the house has moie than one storey, rooms on the 
ground floor are always used for this purpose In the Punjab such 
accommodation teimed koiha, is usually of burnt brick masonrj con- 
struction and the wheat is geneially kept in bulk In the villages 
of the United Piovinces and the Central Provinces where masonry is 
larely employed, except by a few iieh zmmndars, and the vast 
majority of cultivators live in thatched mud huts such storage is 
kachcha, and is less secuie from the elements than in the Punjab 
In Sind, wheat held by the moie prosperous ryots is fiequently 
bagged before being stored in the kothas 

Khooidi 07' haiidha The cultivatoi in the Central Piovinces 
who has large stocks conseives his wheat in an underground pit 
locally known as a kliondi” or a “ landha P The former aie 
ciicular in shape and constructed entirely underground in places 
wheie the soil is of clay and fairly impervious to water The latter 
are constructed paitly below and partly above the ground on natural 
01 artificially raised ground in the grower's compound A kliondi is 
usuallj^ kachcha while the handha is lined watli burnt brick or ordi- 
nary mud masonry {See plates facing page 138 ) The capacities 
of these granaries vary A pit 5 feet deep and 12 feet in diameter 
ordinarily holds about 250 maunds of wheat A lining of lolmsa is 
always laid down foi protection against damp 

KhatU. In the United Provinces pit storage is not as important 
in the villages as in the markets The type of pit used is Icnown as a 
khaU% Particularly in Orissa, and in parts of Bihar, e.g., in 
Shahabad district and in the neighbourhood of Mokameh Ghat, pit 
htorage is fairly common but where the quantities are small the ryots 
keep their grain in earthen j.irs The practice of storing wheat in 
pits IS also prevalent among cultivators throughout the Bombay 
Biesideney These pits var> in capacity from 150 to 750 maunds 
according to the size of the holding and the subsoil 'water level 

Stoi'age of seed wheat It was found everywhere that the culti- 
vator took special care in the storing of his seed wheat This is 
generally done by storing wheat with alternate layers of sand or 
hlmsa to keep it safe from the effects of dampness and weevil The 
Milage traders and zamindars who stock wheat for sale as seed do not 
make anj’^ special arrangement for the purpose Consequently the 
seed supplied by these agencies is said to be of relatively poorer 
germinating capacity, and the cultivator, therefore, usually applies a 
higher seed rate for wheat obtained from these sources to allow for 
the proportion of grains which fail to germinate This might possibly 
account for the liigh seed rate in certain paite of the country, e.g , 
the United Provinces 
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(2) In maricets 

As a \ery large proportion of the crop is moved to market during 
the 3 months immediately after harvest the question of storage there 
assumes special unportance In large assembling centres wheat is 
either stored in godovns {A of has) or underground dug-outs (khaths) 
In the foimer both bulk and bag stoiage is practised, but in khaths 
the vheat is mvariably stoied in bulk The pit system, however, 
pievails on a \eiy large scale only in the west of the United Piovinc^ 
In other parts of India its neaiest counterpart is the khond'> of the 
Ceutial Provinces, but the essential difference between the two is 
that A\h]le llie Ahaiii is faiily deep, shaped lather like a tiuncated 
cone w'lde at the bottom and tapering upwaids to a fairly narrow 
mouth or eutiance at giound lei el, the Ihondt is a relatively shallow 
round tiench 5 or 6 feet deep 

111 the Punjab markets, storage takes place generally m the rooms 
of the lowei floois of houses not being used as living quarters 
fcitables, coveied com tj’ai ds, in lact, any soit of accommoadtion 
affoidiiig protection Jioni t)ie elements is used lor stoiiiig wheat and 
pioducc oi all kinds In some of the newdy laid-out maikets of the 
I^unjab, sucli as Lyallpm, special godowns liave been constructed by 
piivate enteipiise, but these aie onlj' supeiioi to the oidinaij^ go- 
downs in that Ihoir w\ills are tailed for two oi three feet above 
giound level The wdieat is stoied therein both in bulk and in bags 
but the piactice ^arlcs gieatly iiom one pait of the piovince to 
aiiothei For example, in the Canal Colony aiea more than four- 
hiths of the local pioduce is stored in bags, wdiile in the Central 
Punjab, wlieie sales of full Aoihas containing 1,000 maunds or so aie 
^tIll common, moie tlian foui-filtlis of the stocks aie kept in bulk 
For long teim storage, how'evei, theie is a growing tendency in the 
impo] taut colony maikets of the Punjab to conseive the w’heat in bulk 
on account of the two-fold advantage of lowei costs and less damage 
fiom insect pests 

In the United PioMiices, while sack storage m kothas or godowns 
is moie 01 less umveisal in large consuming markets such as Cawui- 
poie, Lucknow, etc, the important assembling maikets in the suiplus 
areas in the western distiicts of the United Pi evinces store most of 
then supplies in bulk in lhaitis Most of these pits or dug-outs are 
unlmed wutli inasoiiiy and are often situated in gioups within large 
enelosmes wdiich may occasionally be found to contain as many as 
50 khaiits The pavements in fiont of many merchants’ shops also 
ha^e one or two khaths beneath them for convenience Bnek-lmed 
and concrete pits aie in existence in a few markets only, the former 
in Cliandausi {see plate facing page 202), and the latter in Muzaffar- 
nagar The storage eapaeitv of kachcha khaths varies from about 
250 maunds at IMuzaffarnagai to 1,000 maunds at Hapur, depending 
upon the depth which in tuin is governed by the sub-soil water level 
The aveiage khath capacity at Ilapur is, however, 750 maunds At 
•Gliaziabad and Ilathras the average sized pit is about 600 and 550 
maunds respectively 

The sj’^stem at Muzaffarnagar calls for special comment It was 
formeily the practice in this market to carry large stocks of wheat 
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m kachcha kliatUs, nnhned with masoniy, as m the surroiindin^^ 
markets, although the local water level in many places is from 8 1o 
10 feet below the surface In 1933 the monsoon was exceptionally 
heavy and large quantities of “wheat stored in these pits were seriously- 
damaged to the extent, it is said, of about Rs 4,00,000, in value x\t 
the suggestion of Mr N C Mehta, the then Collector of the district, 
the local grain trade association invited the Concrete Association of 
India to design suitable reinforced concrete chambers underground 
Some 200 storage chambers or bins made of this material were con- 
structed measuring 10' X 10' X 8', each capable of holding 450 
maunds of wheat, at a capital cost of about Rs 300 per bin {Bee 
plate facing page 203 ) 

It IS claimed that concrete construction helps to combat the 
weevil, the larv£e of which find shelter in the cracks on the floors and 
sides of kachcha and ordinal}^ briek-ivalled godowns In properly con- 
structed concrete chambers, the smooth floors and walls are easily 
cleaned and disinfected and the larvae destroyed Apart from tlie 
possibility of weevil attack to wheat stored in ordinary kachcha pits, 
great damage may be done by rats and by damp due to seepage ot 
sub-soil moisture This causes the wheat at the sides and bottom of 
the pit to become discoloured and musty, and in extreme eases to be 
rendered unfit for human consumption Wheat stoted in concrete 
granaries suffers comparatively negligible damage from these causes 
The new 'Storage chambers of concrete which have been constructed 
in Muzaffarnagar are, as far as can be ascertained, the first of their 
kind in India and the success they have achieved may be gauged by a 
study of the comparative merits of the different sj'^stems of storage 
tvhieh are discussed in a subsequent section of this chapter 

In the markets of the Central Provinces merchants possess their 
own godowns which are masonry-built with flagged floors and corru- 
gated iron or tiled roofs The produce is usually stocked iii bags 
but the custom m the Hosliangabad district is to conserve produce in 
kho7idis and handhas In the upcountry markets of Smd, wheie 
the rainfall is scanty and irregular, wheat is mostly stoied in bags 
in kachcha godowns In the rare cases where solid masonry godowns 
exist wheat is stored in bulk The normal practice in the assembling 
and distributing markets of the Bombay Presidency and Bihar is to 
store wheat in bags in kothas Storage in pits is, however, common in 
the Nasik district of Bombay In the main consuming areas, e g , 
large urban centres, wheat is stored m bags {Bee plate facing 
page 211 ) 

(3) At Roller mills 

Most of the roller mills store in their own godowns the supplies 
of wheat in bags as received from various buying centres These 
godowns usually have cement floors and are roofed with solid 
masonry or corrugated iron Occasionally, however, stocks at a mill 
may exceed the storage capacity of the godowns m which case the 
bags are stacked outside in the open in any convenient position Tins 
can only be done with safety in the early and late winter months, 
when there is little likelihood of ram One group of mills in Calcutta 
bulks as much wheat as space permits owing to the greater immunitv 
which tins method offers against serious damage by weevil A 
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circular enclosure is formed by building a wall of bags which serves 
to letain the bulk wheat emptied from other bags 

(4) At potts At the ports wheat is always stored in bags, and 
except at Ivaiachi, storage at all the major ports is effected in closed 
godowns of coriugated non, concrete or masoniy At Karachi vheie 
rainfall is spasmodic and very low occasion^y a year may pass 
V ithout any ram at all the Port Trust has provided open-air plinths 
paved with flag-stones for the storage of wheat, seeds, cotton and 
other commodities at the Thole Produce Yard and at Kiainari, m 
close proximity to the whaives This system of open air storage is 
somewhat unique in India A number of these plots have, however, 
been roofed over by the merchants to whom they are leased, and 
probably one-third of the available space is now covered by light 
sheds open on all sides These plots are situated in the middle of 
a net woik of railway sidings so that the produce, as received from 
the interior, can be discharged from the wagon directly on to the 
plmth 

In Calcutta a high degree of protection is necessary owmg to 
the seventy of the monsoon Some of the wheat arriving by sea is 
stored at Kantapuker in close proximity to the Kidderpore docks m 
laige completely covered-in sheds of corrugated iron As a rule, 
hoXvever, the mills, who are probably the largest local buyers and are 
mostly situated on the Howiah side of the river Hooghly, have their 
wheat discharged overside into barges for conveyance across the 
river to their own godowns This saves the landing charges noimally 
lened by the Port Commissioners The mills’ receipts by rail which 
are always iii bags, usually arrive at Howrah and are conbic,ned to 
Ihe mills’ private sidings At Bombay Ihe system is very much the 
same as in Calcutta, for a similar degree of protection is essential 
owing to the heav(y monsoon rainfall in those parts 

At these three ports storage may also be effected within the city 
itself in private godowns or in dwelling houses Cost is the chief 
consideration and at tunes it has been found cheaper in Kaiaclu to 
hire private godowns for long period storage In Calcutta and 
Bombay where rents are high owing to congestion it is usually 
cheaper and more convenient to utilise the special facilities provided 
by the Port authorities 

B Costs 
(1) In' vii.t.ages 

In villages the wheat is stored in the rooms and dwellings of 
the cultivators or village merchants If bpecial receptacles are 
used they are made by the women-folk of the household In the 
United Pro-vinces, taking into consideration the wages and cost of 
'bliusa, the initial outlay in the construction of a hothi of 60 maunds 
capacity is between Its 8 and Rs 9 These hotlns may last for 
several seasons with careful use In the Central Provinces the costs 
of constructing a khondA and a handha of 250 maunds capacity are 
estimated to be Bs 3 and Bs 20 respectively In Sind the cost 
of making a palU of 30 maunds capacity, which may last for five 
years, is about Bs 3 Thekkas made of new gunnies cost from Bs 2 
to Bs 2-8-0 while those made of hemp cloth are more expensive 
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(2) In MATiKwrtj. 

Punjab As already stated, wheat is usually bagged and stored 
in koihas in this province but there is a tendency to increase the 
amount stored in built especially in some of the larger markets such 
as Amritsar The capacity of a hotha may range from 800 to 1,200 
maunds, and the costs of storage comprise such items as rent, lining 
{hhusa for laying over the floor), handling charges on the wheat and 
depreciation of bags The average storage period in the Punjab 
may be reckoned at about six months, and in certain markets such 
as Fazillta, in the Perozepur district, rent is realised in advance from 
the prospective stockist for a minimum period of six months 

The total storage charges, based upon the data relating to the 
actual costs in six markets of the Punjab*, and one m Upper Sindt 
where similar practice obtains, varies between Es 9 and Es 19 per 
100 bags of 250 mannds for six months This works out to between 
1 2 and 2 4 pies per maund per month, apart from any consideration 
of losses or depreciation in quality and excluding interest on capital 
The average cost may be taken as about 1 8 pies per maund per month 
Appendix XXXTX of which the following table is a summary sets 
out the position in detail regarding the cost of storing wheat in 
Jcothas 

Cost of storage in kothas. 


Total cost per 

250 maunds for Cost per maund 
BIX months per month. 


Punjab 

Amritsar 

Moga 

Jullundur 

Sargodha 

Fazilka 

Macleodgau] Road 
Stnd 

Sukirur 


Rs 

a 

P 

Pies 

12 

6 

0 

1 

6 

15 

10 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

2 

19 

0 

0 

2 

4 

10 

14 

0 

1 

4 

13 

7 

0 

1 

7 

11 

13 

0 

1 

6 


The above costs may be compared with the charges levied by 
the operators of the elevator at Lyallpur when it was working 
betiveen 1920 and 1925 The storage charge was ongmally fixed at 
2 pie per maund per day from the beginning of the season up to 
15th July and thereafter 3 pie per maund per day This works 
out to 6 to 9 pies per maund per month respectively 
For a normal storage period of 6 months from July to December, the 
incidence of storage charges at the elevator was at least five tunes 
greater than for ordinary kofha storage Later this charge seems to 
have been reduced by half 


♦ATTiTitsax, Moga, Jullundur, Sargodha, Fazilka and Maeleodganj Itoad. 
tSukkur 
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United Provinces In the western districts of the United Pro- 
vinces where most of the large assemblmg markets are situated wheat 
IS stored underground in kliaitis, the great majority of which are 
karhcha, i e , without mansonry lining The cost of storing 250 maunds 
of wheat per season in kachcha khafHs vanes from Rs 6-10-4 at 
Hapur to 15 at Muzaffainagar, but for pakka and cement concrete 
pits at Chandausi and Muzaffarnagar respectively the seasonal cost 
works out to Rs 15-5-0 and Rs 18 (Appendix XL) In some of 
these assembling markets, e g , Shamli and Muzalfarnagar, where the 
sub-soil water level is high, bag storage in kothas is also common 
In such cases storage costs per 100 bags (250 maunds) are reckoned 
to be about Rs 17-6-10 at Shamli and Rs 11-14-6 at Muzaffarnagar 
At Chandausi where wheat is bulked in kothas the rent is generally 
about 8 annas per 100 maunds per month and the total cost per 250 
maunds for a period of 4 months is about Rs 9 

It will be seen that pakka khaHi storage is relatively dearer than 
both kachcha khath and kotha storage but taking into account the 
better condition in which the wheat is kept under the former system 
the pakka khath or concrete pit eventually proves to be the most 
economical 

The average period of storage in khaths in this part of the 
province does not normally exceed eight months, but stocks held in 
kothas are usually cleared within four months from the end of the 
harvest On this basis the cost of storage per maund per month in 
markets in the United Provinces may be summarised as follows 
{See also Appendices XXXTX and Xli ) 



Maximum 

r 

Minimum 

Average 


Pies 

Pies 

Pies 

Kachcha hhattis 

1 4 

0 6 

1 0 

Pakka (masonry lined or concrete) khat- 
1 tis 

1 7 

1 1 

1 4 

Kothas (m bags and in bulk) 

3 3 

1 

1 7 

2 4 


It will be observed that khath storage in the United Provinces is 
considerably cheaper than kotha storage because of the longer period 
during which the goods are held in store If the khatits were to be 
used for short period storage only, costs would be correspondingly 
higher as the rents are payable for the whole season and the handling 
charges greater by about 50 per cent than those incurred in kotha 
storage (Appendices XXXTX and XTj) Khaths are seldom, if 
ever, opened during the monsoon Kothas, on the other hand, are 
used for more temporary storage to tide over the monsoon months 
when the pits owing to their exposed situation cannot be safely 
opened 

Other Provinces Tu Bihar the godowns owned privately are 
often situated near the railway stations The range of rents 
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charged is from Re 1 to Rs 1-9-0 per 100 bags (250 maunds) per 
month The total cost of storage including incidentals at Patna, for 
example, is Bs 15-10-0 for four months which is equivalent to 3 pies 
per manud per month 

The costs of conservation in the wholesale markets of the Central 
Provinces and Bombay, where the common method of storage is in 
bags in godowns, are not dissimilar to the costs of kotha storage in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces This also seems to be the case 
with storage in underground pits Tn Pipana, an important 
market in Hoshangabad district of the Central Provinces, where 
storage in khondis is very common, the cost per mannd per month 
based on an actual record of expenditure works out to 1 0 pie which 
exactly corresponds with the average for kachcha khatiis in the 
United Provinces’'" 

(3) At ports 


All sea trade inward and much of the rail-borne traffic to 
Calcutta IS accommodated at Kantapnker (TCidderpore Docks) in 
closed transit sheds owned by the Port Commissioners The scale 
of charges is 3 annas per ton (or part thereof) per week (or part) 
from the first to the fourth week, i e., equivalent to 5 pies per mannd 
per month From the fifth to the eighth week the rate iS 5 annas 
per ton and thereafter 7 annas Sheds may also be leased to traders 
in bays or sections at Rs 60 per 1,000 square feet per month Tn 
the city the customary charges made by the arhahyas or commission 
agents to whom the produce has been consigned for sale is 1 anna 
per bag per month which is equivalent roughly to 5 pies per mannd 
per month 


‘'As a lyijical example . of the costs of Tthonix storage the foUovnng is a 
statement of actual expenses on 250 bags of wheat weighing approxirn itelj 
625 maunds at Pipana, an important market 


Charges 

Digging pit 12 ft wide by 10 ft deep and plastering the 
walls 

2,000 patal (leaf plates) for lining 
2 cart-loads of dry mohwa or mango leaves 
Transportation of 250 bags from godown to Ichondi at 
Es 3-2-0 per 100 bags 
Opening up bags and filling 

Mud for covering top (16 cart-loads) and spreading on 
top 

6 “ Changwars " (large baskets) of hhusa 
Eamimng the cone ” (4 times) 

Weeding top during the rains 
Hire of land (12 months) 

Watching (proportionate costs on 6 pits at Bs 4-8-0 
p m ) for 6 months 


Es a p 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

7 13 0 
2 8 0 

2 0 0 
18 0 
10 0 
0 4 0 
10 0 

4 8 0 


Total cost 30 9 0 


Excluding the initial cost of digging the pit the total expense of carrymg this 
quantity of wheat over 6 months, the usual period of storage in these paits, 
was Es 26 9-0 which works out approximately to 13 pies per uiaiind per 
month For the purposes of comparison with the United Provinces Jchaiii 
storage, the item of transportation charges has been omitted This i educes 
the cost to the figure given above, vm , 1 0 pie per maund per month 
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Tn Bombay, ground rent charges in covered dock storage sheds 
are Rs 75 per 500 square feet per month while the rate for open 
yaids and open sheds is Rs 45 All goods are allowed free storage 
for 5 days in tiansit sheds and at the expiry of the free days an 
extia chaige is levied at the rate of half wharfage which on wheat is 
Rs f-3-0 per ton plus a sui charge of 12^ per cent 

At Karachi no storage charges are levied but rents are levied for 
thei plinths and sheds provided for the stacking of goods These 
aie fixed at 6 per cent per annum on the value of land worked out 
at Rs 12-8-0 per square yard for stackmg areas and 9 per cent per 
annum on the cost of the sheds plus actual municipal tax paid by 
the Poit Trust on the land andjoi sheds At the Thole Produce 
Yard an additional ehaige on account of electric lighting at 8 pies 
per square yard per annum is also levied 

(4) Costs auroao. (Elevator system) 

Owing to the general adoption in all the other main producing 
countries of the elevator system and bulk handling, it is not pos- 
sible to make a precise compaiison of the local costs of storage with 
those of, say, Canada, or Australia, for the reason that the rates 
generally quoted by the elevators are inclusive of such services as 
fixing quality, elevating, binning, weighing in and out In Australia, 
where the wheat is sometimes consigned to the country and terminal 
elevators in bags the charge is an “ all-in ’ ’ one and includes bundl- 
ing and re-consigning the empty bags back to the farmer As an 
example of typical costs, the handling charge in New South Wales 
from farmers’ wagons through country elevators to the teiminal 
elevator has been reduced since 1935 to per bushel (60 lbs ) 
This includes storage until 28th February, roughly a three-month 
period, as Australian wheat normally ripens about November and 
begins to move out by the end of November or early December 
After 28th Pebruaiy a storage charge of \d per bushel per week is 
levied This would be roughly equal to 6 pies per maund per 
month 

(5) NoilE ON I'liE Et.i'vAtor at LtAT.TiPUB 

This elevator is the only one of its kind in India {See plate on 
the opposite page ) The question of adopting the elevator system 
for the handling and storage of gram was mooted for the first 
time in India in 1879, in consequence of the development of the 
Indian grain trade and foreign competition Nothmg, however, 
happened till 1889 when it claimed the serious consideration of the 
Government of India This time the movement was associated with 
a proposal to grant certain privileges to a private company and was 
vetoed by the Government in 1893 Owing to the merease in the 
cultivation of wheat in the Punjab as a lesult of canal irrigation and 
the consequent expansion of the port of Karachi, the question was 
again taken up in 1909 and an informal committee was appointed 
to deal with the case The committee published its report m 1910 
and recommended the construction of port elevators at Karachi but 
found no case for grain elevators in the Punjab 

However, as an experimental measure, the Government of the 
Punjab commenced the construction of a grain elevator at Lyallpur 
L224IOAE P 
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decreases and with the hot dry land breezes of October shrinkage sets 
in and the weight gained eailier begins to disappear These facts 
are al'ways taken into account in price quotations. So much so that 
the cost of carrying wlieat over the monsoon is reckoned by some 
merchants to be off-set by the gam in weight 

(2) Weevil, damage 

After the monsoon in addition to natural shrinkage the depreda- 
tions of weevils are largely responsible for loss in weight The 
important weevils are the Gdlaiidia Oiyzae {susn or snn^ali) and 
the Ti ogodeima KJiapra {hliaiira) The condition most favourable 
for their development is a warm moist atmosphere such as is com- 
monly experiencea ovei tlie great portion of the \vheat pioducmg 
areas from the end of June or early Julv until the end of September 

Wheat stored m bulk in earthen bins in the villages, as described 
earlier, is liable to weevil attack, as the larvae of the weevil surave 
fiom season to season in the eraeks and cievices in the walls and 
floois of the containers The cultivators in the different parts of the 
country tiy to combat this source of loss by mixing up tobacco and 
nim leaves, chillies, ashes, etc , with the wheat In Smd, the Punjab 
and the (United Provinces the chief agents employed are sand, mm 
leaves and chillies Onions are occasionally used m Smd Nim 
leaves are most popular in the Central Provinces Containers made 
from straw, reed matting and wicker-Woik were reported bj’- many 
cultivators to give more adequate protection against weeiul attack 

Owing to the greater exposed .surface the loss fiom wee%ul is more 
seveie when wheat is stored in sacks than when bullied Soft 
varieties suffer most It has been obseived, and confirmation has 
been obtained during the course of this suivey that durum and 
emmei wheats are relatively immune fiom weevil attack In the 
Punjab, wheat stored with a protective layer of sand, top and 
bottom, was found to be fairly immune from heavy infestation and, 
therefore, the loss “was very little A number of merchants and culti- 
vators interrogated in the Eastern Punjab stated that if the wheat 
was mixed with an equal amount of sand and then stored with a 
further protective layer of sand, damage over long periods 'would not 
exceed 1 per cent At Shamli, an important exporting centre, in the 
Western United Provinces, it is the practice to spnnlde powdered 
lime over each layer of bags This is supposed to protect the whea 
against weevil attack 

It IS noteworthy that pit-stored (khatfi) wheat m the United 
Pro^unces is not greatly subject to weevil attack The reason won c 
seem to be that as the pits are dug in the form of a truncated cone 
narrowing upwards, the wheat in a full pit presents a very 
exposed area to, the air and, as weevils do not penetrate to a dep ^ 
of more than 9 mches or a foot, the extent of the damage is relative y 
small 

In the area of mtensive cultivation m the western United 
Provmces where large stocks are accumulated in pits and kotnas 
vheat stored m the latter is usually disposed of by November in 
order to avoid excessive loss by weevil 
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It may perhaps be .of interest to compare the present methods of 
protecting bulk-stored wheat from insect damage in India with ih© 
suggestions of an authority in Geimany where the question of pio- 
tecting stocks of cereals and products against gas attack has been 
receiving careful consideration It is pointed out that cereals aie 
easily damaged by chemical warfare since they leadily absorb gases 
and the suggestion is made that the grain should be stored in high 
piles, flat topped piles being avoided, and that the grain should tnen 
be covered with siliceous earth or a mixture of eaith and peat It 
will be observed that these recommendations do not differ very 
greatly from the pioceduie adopted in India to combat the weevil 
pest 

As it IS obviously impossible to apportion loss or wastage in 
storage to the different damaging agencies with any degree of 
accuracy, the estimates as regards wastage from weevil infesxation 
aie based on the scales of allowances laid down by trading associa- 
tions in various parts of the country As a result of experience it 
may be observed that new crop wheat is generally free from the 
weevil attack up to July Further the loss by this pest is gieatei 
in the town than in the villages 

In the Panjab the weevil loss is estimated as being between 2 
and 5 pei cent for an average period of six months storage Where 
stocks are held up to the end of the season, a loss of about 8 per 
cent IS apparently not considered unusual The Provincial Market- 
ing Officer of the United Pi evinces places the loss due to weeMis 
between 1 and 6 per cent depending upon the period and method 
of storage At Karachi after six months storage the loss due to this 
agency, alone amouiijts to from 3 to 5 per cent in the case of soft 
wheat and from 2 to 3 per cent for the hard types 

A rough idea as to the increase in loss as the season advances 
may be gathered from the scale of tolerances relating to weevilled 
gram w'hich some of the more important trade associations have 
adopted For instance, the contract of one association at Lyallpur 
allows only i per cent weeviUed grains during Har (June- July) 
During the following months of Saivan (July-August) BJiadon 
(August-September), Asoj (September-October), and Katik (Oeto- 
ber-November) the maximum percentage allowed uses to 1, 2, 3 and 
4 respectively From Maghai (November-December) to MogJi 
(Januaiy-Febiuary) up to 5 pei cent is allowed and from Pliagun 
(Febiuary-Maich) to BmsaUi (Apiil-May) up to 6 per cent 

At Okara, another important market in the Punjab, the local 
contract basis foi weevilled grains vanes from \ per cent duimg 
JTor (June- July) to 2 per cent after Bliadon (August-September), 
the rejection limit in all cases being 4 per cent 

At Karachi the scales are settled fiom month to month by the 
Joint Grain and Seeds Comrmttee in accordance with the actual 
condition of local stocks The free tolerances during the 1935 and 
1936 seasons ranged from i per cent in August to 2 per cent from 
November to April and the rejection limits for the same periods 
varied from 1 to 6 per cent respectively. The Calcutta contract 
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alloHvs a free tolerance of 3 per cent in all deliveries from July to 
May 

A compioimse betiveen the various conditions obtaining m 
diffeient paits of the country ivas arrived at recently when an 
informal meeting betn^een the lepiesentatncs of a number ol 
impoitant grain tiade associations and the Central Marketing Stah; 
agieed to the following scale of tolerances and rejection limilb 
goveimiig weevilled wheat This fairly aceuiately leflects the 
minimum and masimmn degrees of loss or wastage likely to occur 
undei noimal oi aveiage conditions 



Fioo 

Rejection 


toleiance 

if ovmr 

April Julj' 

ni/ 

2% 

August September 

i% 

21% 

October 

1% 

3% 

Novembei 

11% 

Q1 0/ 

/O 

December March 

2% 

no/ 

,) /q 


If the loss duimg taese different periods be taken as midway 
between the respective limits of the fiee tolerance and rejection 
point, the total weevil damage from harvest to han’’est incuiicd on 
the 5 million tons which are estimated to enter the tiade, voiks out 
to approximately 106,000 tons lepresenting rather more than 2 per 
cent of the total quantity Exporting firms, it may be observed, 
assess the loss from weevil at about 2^ per cent 


Eegai ding the wastage in the village, the cultivator, as alieady 
stated, generally takes better caie of his supplies, and paiticulaily 
hs seed wheat, than the trader Moreover, the quantity retained 

\'L I" consequently 

the loss during storage, at source, is relatively small These cir- 

vTffS^'^usimnr the casual or landless labourer, whose 

60ffSn reckoned to account for 

nfipr ih wheat is consumed a month or two 

forp The quantity really affected by weevils is, there- 

th^vd^pl zavimda’><%T malguzais and 
to be rp^i-np^q ^ total of some 4^ million tons estimated 

wa^^ss m W ° «eed, barter, 
tom arp lipiri 1 other purposes, probably not less than 2 million 

storflo'o til- ^ these agencies with whom the general eondhions of 
marfetc; similar to those obtaining m the large wholesale 

6 ^ same rate of loss as has been taken for the 

nomt wnnlri^u trade, viz, 2 per cent, the wastage at this 

point would be about 42,000 tons " ' 

seems'^^thpvIfLr^f^^P P^'^t m the country as a whole 

1 6 upr ppnf r pf about 150,000 tons representing 

aveif ' umppw In terms of value based on 

at about l£ 97 lakhs^^^^^^ 1935-36, this loss may be expiessed 


(3) E Am Age by damp 

liable toVaml-Tifv "damn 

” p In the United Pi evinces markets where 
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the Tindei ground system of storage pievads most extensively, 
enquiiies regarding the actual amount of damage snifered by wheat 
stored in pits as a result of contact vith damp show that at Hapur 
the percentage of v holly damaged giain separated fiom the pit- 
stoied wheat between Octobei and Apiil varied fiom 1 2 to 1 5 At 
]\Iuzaliarnagar in lachcha pits opened in Febiuary and I\Iarch the 
piopoition of damaged gram amounted to 1 7 per cent On the 
other hand, in the ne’w conciete pits in tins market the wheat affected 
was less than 0 1 per cent In the 210 / 1 A a (buck lined) pits of 
Ghandausi the actual loss vas found to be m the neighbourhood of 
1 jier cent At Shamli the correspondnijv ffguies ranged fiom 0 5 to 
17 per cent 

In addition, however, to the internal and superficial damage, 
wheat stoied in lachcha pits develops an obnoxious musty smell, and 
ui llapur, probably the laigest wheat maiket of the United Pioi'inees, 
a fixed discount of 4 annas per maund is allowed by the trade on old 
pit-stored wheat tendeied aftei Maich {Chad) This includes an 
allowance for damaged wheat known as hhagar, all of which has to 
be accepted by the buyer of the pit accoidmg to local usage In 
this respect also the impioied system of storage m conciete pits at 
Muzaffarnagar shovs an advantage The owner of wheat so stored 
not only benefits on account of the lower proportion of damaged giain 
but his produce does not develop the unpleasant smell normally 
a'Soeiated with hachcha pit storage and it consequently fetches a 
premium of about annas pci maund over the kachcha pit-stored 
wheat 

Owing to the incidence of floods duiing the monsoon ani for 
other obvious reasons it is difficult to arrne at an accurate estiiaate 
as to the total loss due to damp m the country on the whole in the 
laige assembling markets in the west of the United Provincv^o wheie 
more than 100,000 tons are annually stored in khaitts, the discount 
for damaged wheat (bhaga ) ) would, under normal conditions, 
amount to roughly Its 20,000 annually taking the rate of damage at 
a conservative figure of 1 per cent and valuing it on the customary 
basis of one-thiid of the price of sound wheat The discount for 
the obnoxious smell vlimh I hatti -stored wheat develops is usuaUy 
6 }iie.s per maund and represents roughly Rs 85,000 

(4) Vermin attack 

Eats are also the cause of much loss to stored wheat Rodents, 
unlike wee's li, commence theii depiedations right iiom the thicsh- 
ing floor and continue until the Iwlieat eventuallv enters into con- 
sumption In poit ccnties like Calcutta and Bombay a constant 
warfare is beipg waged by special staffs to destroy the pests chiefly 
by fumigation with cyanide gas In other areas outbreaks of plague 
give rise to spasmodic campaigns for the elimination of rats but 
apparently no general effort is made to organise systematic “ rat 
weelcs ” as in England It is impossible to estimate the amount 
of damage done bv this pest throughout the country White ants 
cause considerable loss in Upper Smd markets and the damage done 
to bulk wheat is greater than that to wheat stored in bags Estimates 
from a wide lange of sources place the amount of this loss at pro- 
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portions varying from 1 to 5 per cent Probably it will be regarded 
as only a conservative estimate to reckon the average loss to the total 
crop at something between 1 and 2 per cent 

(5) Tot AT. vat.ujjj of losses 

The estimates arrived at in the previous sections place the total 
wastage caused by weevil at a minimum of roughly 150,000 tons or 
1 6 per cent of an average crop Loss by damp can only be 
assessed in terms of value and where a customary basis of allowances 
exists as, for example, in the markejts !in the west of the United 
Provi{aces, it is possible to arrive at some kind of aiiproximation 
It appeals that in this area alone rather more than Ks 1,00,000 are 
conceded by sellers in the shape of discount^ for deterioration 
It IS impossible to say what allowances are recovered in other 
centres Loss by vermin attack has been reckoned to account 
for anything between 1 and 2 per cent of the total crop and 
’would represent an average of 150,000 tons The total wastage, 
therefore, from these major causes amounts to about 3 per cent 
of the total crop from harvest to harvest Some confirma- 
tion of this estimate may be seen in the outturns of wheat stored at 
Cliandausi (United Provinces) Actual records covering 30 Jwthas 
oiiginally filled with 34,733 maunds of wheat showed that after 
clearance at vaiious times from September to April there was a 
.shortage of 1,032 maunds which is loughly equivalent to a loss of 
3 pel cent It is significant that, had the entire quantity originally 
filled been held over until Maich oi April, the shoitage wmuld 
inovitablv have exceeded 3 per cent 

All the evidence, therefore, tends to show that the conservative 
figuie of 3 per cent may be reckoned as the minimum seasonal loss 
In terms of quantity this can hardly be much less than 300,000 tons 
whicli expiessed m current valuesf represents about 2 4 crorcs of 
rupeas 


D Oompaiison between different methods of storage 

The lelative meiits of the different methods of conseivauon 
adopted may be gauged by comparing the costs after having regard 
to losses or wastage and deterioration in qualitj'' Poi the sake of 
piopei compaiison the storage costs should refer to laige assembling 
and stocking centre^s where the systems adopted aie diveise and 
nlveh to be fairly lepiesentative of conditions thioughout India 
bneh centies are to be found in the w^est of the United Pi evinces 
w'hcie laige scale conseivation is piactised in bulk and bags both m 
pits and above giound, and the impoitant market of Mnzalfainagar 
ma-i be taken as a typical example loi the purpose of giving a detailed 
analysis of the costs of vaiious systems of storage, particulaily as 
tins maiket jiossesses the only system of storage in cement-eonciete 


The tliiec methods of large scale conservation alieady described 
aie bulk .‘iloiaare imdergioiind and buUc or bag storage in lothas or 

At G pies pel miund 

(Ra 2 Ljallpur and Hapur 
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godomis The relative costs based on actuals, of storing 250 luaiinds 
of wheat at Mnzaffamagar for 8 months the average period for 
which wheat is held in the western districts of the United Provinces 
are shown in detail m Appendix XLI of which the following table 
IS a summaiy 

Pits Kothas 



Concrete 

Kachcha 

(m bulk) 

(m bags) 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

P 

1 Storing charge 

18 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 7 

6 

15 14 

6 

2. Loss in storage 

3 Discount for dampness or deterio- 







15 10 

0 

31 4 

0 

ration m quality 




19 

8 

6 

3 14 

6 

7 13 

0 

Total 

18 

0 

0 

34 

8 

6 

30 0 

0 

54 15 

6 

Less for gam m weight 

3 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 





Total net cost 

14 

14 

0 

22 

0 

6 

30 0 

0 

64 16 

6 

Equivalent per maund per 











month (pies) 


1 4 



2 1 


2 9 


5 3 



It IS clear, theiefore, that storing in underground concrete pits is 
the most economical proposition in spite of the fact that the total 
actual storing charges are higher than those incurred in othei 
methods Although the cost of material {bJiusa) for lining and 
the filling and emptying charges are lower in the case of wheat 
stoied in concrete pits, the item of rent is almost double that of 
kaclicha pits and hotkas and is responsible for the greater cost All 
the concrete granaiies in Muzaffainagar belong to the local Grain 
Trading Association or Chamber of Commeice and they originally 
cost approximately Rs 300 each to construct, a sum far in excess 
of the cost of digging a kaclicha pit The item of rent has been 
calculated at Es 15 for 250 maunds on the basis of Es 27 pei season 
for the total carrying capacity of a pit (450 maunds) 
This latter charge is inclusive of Es 2, a contiibution foi ceitain 
social services, the present object being to build a females huspitah 
The actual teeasonal charge for storage fixed by the Chambei of 
Corimeice, is theiefore Es 25 per pit, which, having regard to the nor- 
mal 2 cturns on other landed property in the same market, is exees'^ive 
and could well be reduced to Es 18 The object, how^evei, of charg- 
ing this relatively high rental is to enable the owners to recover their 
capital outlay as speedily as possible and the fact that even at these 
enbanced rates all the available accommodation is filled immediately 
after the harvest, points to the succ&ss of this enterprise 

Compared with net costs in other important markets, with 
possibly the single exception of Hapur, concrete pit storage for 
long terms works out cheaper At Hapur the nature of the 
soil IS said to lend itself to the construction of under ground diigouts 
and the fact that the number of pits at Hapur is the laigesi and 
have the greatest capacities of any in Northern India seems to 
bear this out During the war and immediate post-wai boom period 
the numbei of pits at Hapur and elsewheie, expanded lapidly until 
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theie “were and are still to-day, some 2,500 pits in Hapur itself Of 
tliese piobably less than one-balf have been legnlarly filled in recent 
jeara and in consequence local lentals have fallen heavily Uiitil they 
aie, at Ks 6 per pit of about 700 to 800 maunds capacity, the 
cheapest not only in the United Provinces but probably in other 
paits of India The total cost of stoiing wheat at Hapur on the 
basis of a 250 maunds unit for 8 months is Rs 6-10-4 to vliieh 
sliould be added Rs 17-7-6 the eustomaiy discount for quality 
deteiioration less Rs 12-8-0 adjustment for gam in weight at 2 
pel cent The net total cost, therefore, amounts to Rs 11-9-10 as 
compared with Rs 14-14-0 for concrete pits at Muzalfarnagar If 
the rentals of the latter, hovevei, weie based moj e on local conditions 
and actual costs, there can be no question as to which system ivould 
bo the cheaper or more efficient 

Mention has alieady been made of the seasonal terms which 
mvaiiably apply to the letting of all types of pits but this does not 
prevent the lessee from using the pit for short term storage or for 
bioken periods Withm the season Under the lattei circumstances 
ihe costs of stoiage would obviously use in piopoition as the period 
was shorter For short term stoiage, concrete pits, by reason of the 
high icntal charges, aie by no means the cheapest Further, vvastage 
by weevil infestation normally commences only after July, hence 
1lie piotection afforded by concrete pits against this source of loss 
IS hardty necessary if it is only intended to keeii the wheat Tor two, 
three or even four months The net cost of diffeient methods of 
stoiing 250 maunds for 4 months at Muzaffainagar are also sho^m 
in Appendix XLI from which it will be seen that for short periods 
the four systems completely change their relative positions Bulk 
stoiage in hoilias costs Rs 4-14-6 and turns out to be the least 
ex]iensive Bag storage at Rs 11-2-0 is the next cheapest Concrete 
pits stoiage woiks out to Rs 16-7-0 and hachclia Ixhaths are the dearest 
at Rs 21-4-0 For short peiiods, therefore, bulk storage in lothas 
gncs the best results, as apait from low in-and-out chaigcs, the 
v.iieat so held can be more conveniently and safely handled, parti- 
cular V during the monsoon when the unsheltered situation of the 
pits renders their opening a procedure attended bj'’ a ceitaiii amount 
0 iisk Tbeie seems no leason, however, whv the latter objection 
8 ion cl not be removed by roofing over compactly aiianged couciete 
] 1 s oi the Min^affarnagar type although this would be impossible in 
10 case of the isolated hachclia pits of otlier districts 

E —Storage costs in relation to the seasonal fluctuation in prices 

The cost of conseivation is one of 1he factors which detei mines 
pos - iar\ esl prices Lowei costs would tend to reduce seasonal 
piit r ( in ei cnees and theiebv benefit both producer and consumer 
c! 1 . ^ections stoiage costs have been shown to vaiy con- 

dislnet to district and according to the Jifieient 
methods practised 

0 pni chase of wheat at haiwest time and holding it for 

1 '■Jrxvi ^ profitable is shown m Appendix XLII Having 

i m eiiiient rate of letuiii on investments in general the 
i K h r'r, ^ profit earned bv wheat stock-holdei .s is apparently 
j ~ o ( and above 8 per cent interest alloved on capital) 
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arauges from 5 4 per cent to 15 3 per cent per annnm according to 
tlic market and type of stoiage adopted Occasional years mary be 
uuprofilable from tlie stock-holder's point of view owing to abiior- 
luaJties in the season or general maiket conditions, but such losses 
aie offset by “hedging” on the “futures” maikets which exist 
in the laige centies vhere stocks are held 

It would appear that the pronounced seasonal decline m prices 
which takes place shortlj^ aftei harvest could be substantially reduced 
at the same time allowing a veiy fair margin of profit to the holders of 
stocks 

It IS not possible to generalise for all markets but to take one 
example say, Chandausi vliere the average harvest price Jor the 
peiiod 1931|35 was 21 per cent or Re 0-8-1 per maund belov the 
post-ban esi peak in Pebinaiy, and the approximate cost of stoiage 
in JthaiUs (including 8 per cent inteiest) over a period of 8 montlis 
works out at 10 per cent of the haivest prices, the average rise 
in price over the usual dealing months, December, January and 
Fcbiuaiy amounted to Re 0-6-10 per maund or 17 7 pei cent leaving 
a clear margin of 7 8 per cent in 8 months, equivalent to 12 per cent 
per annum 

As alreadj’- shown, the concrete Muzaffainagai type of stoiage 
results in a saving in costs over Icachcha pits mainly owing to reduced 
vastage amounting to'l^ per cent In the calculation of costs 
refer! ed to above 8 per cent has been allowed on capital since banks 
normally advance only on 75 per cent of the value at 6 per cent 
and stock-liolders may have to pay more on the market tor the 
balance With reliable storage and if the stocks are adequately 
“ hedged ” on the “ futures ” markets, it should seem possible to 
obtain funds at, say, 5 per cent on 85 per cent of the vdue This 
would reduce the costs by another 1 or 1^ per cent 'ilie net 
tiading margin would then be increased to 15 or 16 per cent per 

auniim 

Although the present margin of profit is high the risks aie also 
high, but with risks of damage and price risks reduced to a minjmum 
through reliable storage and “ futures ” markets such a higli rate 
of net ffrofit must inevitably become unstable It would attiact 
im^estors who would be prepared to pay more for the grov;ers’ 
wheat at harvest time or alternatively growers themselves would 
find sufficient inducement to co-operate for storing and holding 
their wheat in the central markets until the harvest depiession liad 
disappeared 

A sociely of producers formed merely for the purpose of storing 
and holding wheat off the markets temporarily is, judging by the 
ex])erience of othei countries, lilvcly to get into difficulties by uoiding 
too much wheat for too long a period until in the end it is left with 
ail unsaleable surplus For such a society to be successful it i\ould 
have to pursue an extensive and active sales policy 

In India unfortunately co-operative trading in wheat, will 
appear later, is largelv confined to local trade It would mean soine- 
thmg like a levolutioii m the present system of eo-operation befoie 
societies of pioducers would be capable of offeimg wheat for sale 
regulaily in the distant consuming maikets throughout the country 
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F. Total storage accotninodataon. 

No records of stocks aie kept at any of the markets in India 
with the exception of one or two of the larger assembling centres 
such as Hapur or Mnzaffarnagar in the west of the United Provinces 
where pit storage is a normal feature Even in such cases the records 
aie incomplete as they represent only the stocks held in pits registeied 
with thedocal Grain Trading Association by members for the purpose 
of possible tender against “ futures ” deliveiies In the Punjab 
where storage in Iwthas is largely practised no lecords are maintained 
by any of the associations 


It should be borne in mind that the amount of accommodation 
utilised foi gram storage in tins country is extremely elastic In 
Europe, America, Australia and in most other countries the storage 
of gram is localised in warehouses or elevators specially built for 
the purpose and situated usually m close proximity to rail and 
shipping facilities In India, however, similar conditions exist only 
at the majoi ports, and theie also to a relatively limited extent In 
Karachi, for example, wheat may at times be stored m large quanti- 
ties not only m the port authority’s sheds near the harbour but 
also m godowus scattered about m the city In the upcountry 
maikets, apart from the comparatively small numbei of kothas and 
klialtis, m the more important centres, there are few places exclus- 
ively reserved foi gram storage Any kind of covered accommoda- 
tion IS liable to be put to this seivice as occasion arises The rooms 
of houses are commonly used when reqmred, as are also verandahs, 
court 5 ’'aids or any other place affording piotection from the elements 

Amritsar (Punjab) is probably the most important upcountry 
market from the point of view of storage The local storage capacity 
IS about 75180 thousand tons but it is unusual for the total amount 
of accommodation available to be taxed to the full duiing the imme- 
diate post-harvest peiiod The maximum stocks are not more 
man 60|65 thousand tons During the month of September and 
October 1936 local stocks were not far below 50,000 tons It is 
significant that grain storage m this city is not centred in any 
special locality In spite of great congestion within the city vv^alls 
it was found that laige quantities of wheat aie stored on the ground 
oois and occasionally even in the upper floois of dwelling houses 
0 en situated at some distance from the market and in naiiow 
cia-cle-sacs inaccessible to vehicular traffic This entails a consider - 
able amount of man-handling in the transfer of the bags and their 

storage {See plate facing page 202) Some- 
c t similai conditions obtain in vaivmg degiees at Delhi, Cawnpore 
and other large congested urban centres 


iifl ° stoiage capacity and the amount of stocks held at 

eren imes of the year is therefore extremely difficult to estimate 
Tfrnm I*” enquiries made during this survey that it 

flip rin ^ iGasonable to assume that the potential capacity far exceeds 
fm normally made upon it At Hapur (United Provinces'!, 

Thnifoo npait from kothas or godowns, about 2,500 

Dhtitio- ^ ®PP^®^iniate capacity of 70 to 75 thousand tons 

Tint three years the actual stoelrs of wheat in kJiaitis do 

0 nave exceeded one-third of the maximum storage 
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capacity at any time of the year Similar conditions were also 
obseived at Deoband, another important market in the same area 
There are at tins place some 1,500 kliaths with a total stoiage 
capacity of possibly 18 to 20 thousand tons but the maviTmim stoclvs 
held m tins market in recent years occurred in 1933-34 ivhen the 
total amount is estimated to have been about 8,000 tons In 1935-36 
the maximum Stocks were about 1,000 tons lower At Shamh, also 
in the same neighbourhood, the number of pits usually filled at the 
end of the haivest period is about 1,500 representmg about 14 to 15 
thousand tons but a number of khatt'is lie empty each season At 
Hathras, 250 pits, equivalent to about 5,000 tons are the maximum 
noimally filled m any one year Tu Chandausi both pit and lotha 
storage are practised About a hundred pits are usually filled, 
representing an average of rather less than 4,000 tons To tins 
figure au equal amount of wheat normally kept in kotJias must be 
added The total stocks at Chandausi are therrfore about 8,000 xons. 
Jm the Punjab, the storage capacity also vanes considerably It 
has already been mentioned that Amritsar is the most impoitant 
market in this respect Lyallpur, Sargodha, Gojra, Jaranwala, all 
canal colony markets, have stormg accommodation for 30 to 40 
thousand tons each The actual stocks held are howevei, estimated 
to range from 50 per cent of capacity at Sargodha to about 75 pei 
cent at the other markets in question At Dhuri, a large market 
in Patiala State the local storage capacity is between 9,000 and 10,000 
tons In 1935-36 the highest stocks occurred in August and Septem- 
ber and were about 3,000 tons or roughly one-third of the total 
available capacity 

On the other hand there are markets such as Meerut vCmted 
Provmces) where storage accommodation is insufficient Out of the 
apiiroximate harvest season’s arrival of 11 or 12 thousand tons about 
two-thirds are diverted to Hapur for this reason As a result later 
■in the season Meerut has to re-import wheat for local requirements 

At the Ports, the potential storage capacity for all types of^ 
commodities is very large Karachi is the mam wheat port of India 
and, if all the facilities provided by the Port Commissioners were 
a vailed of to the exclusion of any other commodity, it is possible that 
about 450,000 tons of wheat could be accommodated apart from 
godowns in the city The total open air stackmg area amounts to 
603,594 square yards with'capacity for some 300,000 tons of wheat 
Covered accommodation aggregates 180,418 square yaids affoiding 
shelter and space for about 150,000 tons Including godowns m the 
city well over 500,000 tons of "wheat could be comfortably held in 
Karachi Tu pomt of fact the approximate stocks of wheat, as w^ill 
be seen from Appendix XIjIII, have been veiy variable ranging from 
a few thousand tons to nearly 129 thousand tons in August 1934 
The Bombay and Calcutta Port authorities, as at Karachi, do not 
allot any special godowns or areas for wheat storage The total 
floor area at these two Ports is exceediugly large and if necessary 
could accommodate several years’ wheat requirements of these cities 

The total amouut of stoclcs estimated to have been held at the 
tlnee main Ports of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, during 1933-34 
and 1934-35 are also given in Appendix XLIII It will be seen 
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tliat the maximiiTn stoclcs ever held in any one month were about 190 
thousand tons 

G Mill stocks. 

Stocks of wheat maintained by the miUs vary with the policy 
of their owners oi managing agents The stoclcs of "wheat held by 
h mill on the last day of each month for a period of one yeai are 
given below and may perhaps be legaided as typical of upcoimtiy 
Smills situated in or near laige pioducmg aieas No hard or fast 
rule appears howevei to be followed as the play of economic factors 
such as puce and demand for the pioduct must necessarily influence 
stocks of raw material These factois may vaiy fiom year to year 
BO that w'hile it might be expedient to cany large supplies during a 
kjertam period in one year, it "would be most undesirable to adopt 
<the same policy in another 


End, of month stocks of ivheat at a null 



Maunds 


Maunds 



1935 


June 

7,419 

January 

4,821 

July 

8,600 

February 

2,767 

August 

6,871 

March . 

6,100 

September 

6,211 

April 

637 

October 

14,710 

May 

9,197 

November 

8,061 



December 

. . 4,690 



It wMl be seen 

that the heaviest stocks 

of wheat held by this 


miU occui in October, which month also shows the greatest milling 
activity Thereafter stocks generally diminish and the smallest 
balances fall during the period December to April The lowest 
point is reached in April wnth only 637 maunds or 23-J tons As the 
end of' the latter month coincides wnlh the height of the haivest 
period in the neighbouiiug areas it would appear that every efiroit 
IS made to work off the old stocks of wheat prior to the arrival of 
the new crop in May 

H Seasonal variation m stocks 
The periodicity of stocks is illustrated graphically in the 
diagram on page 224 The periodicity is very marked at Karachi 
and the two upconntry markets which have been taken as typical 
examples Stocks are at their highest bet"ween June and August 
and thereafter tend steadily to decrease reaching low points just 
prior to the new season’s han^est At the large consuming ports 
such as Calcutta and Bombay, stoclcs are liable to greater fluctua- 
tion Neveitheless these are usually higher between May and 
August than at any other tune of the year During 1934-35, 
however, serious competition between two shipping companies 
operating in the coastal trade resulted in the undercutting of ti eight 
rales Accordingly shipments by sea to Calcutta and Bombay viere 
exceptionally large during the latter part of the monsoon and in 
tile autumn Stocks at these two ports tended to rise rather later 
than the normal period At Bombay, for example, stocks rose 
sharply between October and November 1934, while at Calcutta the 
inse started in August, reached the peak in October, fell slightly in 
December and rose again to a new high point in February 1935 
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INTER-CHi\PTER SEVEN. 

Many and various are tlie methods of storage prac- 
tised throughout India, from small woven pallis or 
tliehhas in the villages holding only a few maunds each 
to the large godowns at the iiorts capable of storing 
hundreds of tons. In most of the upcoimtry markets 
storage is done in a Iwilia (generally a room in the 
arliaUyas^ shop or a ijortion of a dwelling house adapted 
for the purpose) or a kliaiii (or kliond/i) a pit m the 
ground lined with mud and hhtisa (kachcha) or masonry, 
or concrete (pakka) capable of holding from 250 to 
1,000 maunds hut usually about 450 or 500 maunds each. 

The new system of concrete klmiUs erected by the 
local grain trade association at Muzaffarnagar is worthy 
of serious attention. Storage of this t3T^)e, if specially 
provided with some foim of roofing to make handling 
possible during the monsoon months and if constructed 
in close proximity both to the railway and to the market, 
would form a suitable model for the reorganisation of 
storage accommodation in all the mam assembling 
markets Not only is the Muzaffarnagar concrete 
storage a paying investment for the trade association, 
hut it safeguards the gram in large measure against 
damage during storage so that it sells at a premium over 
wheat stored in kacliclia kliattis. On that account 
although the prime cost and seasonal charge are higher 
for concrete pit storage it is m the end cheaper and more 
economical than storage m kachcha pits. It may be 
observed incidentally that judging from the experience 
with the elevator at Lyallpnr this form of storage is not 
suited to Indian conditions. 

Owing to defective storage large losses are incurred 
each year by dampness and weevils as well as other 
vermin such as rats and white ants The total loss is, on 
the most conservative estimate, about 3 lakh tons a year 
valued at over Es. 2 4 crores. Any money devoted to the 
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elimination or control of tins enormous loss would be 
money well spent. 

At present the risks of storage are bigh not only 
owing to the amount of damage in storage but also on 
account of price nsks Storage costs are also, there- 
fore, Ingh and tend to ]produce a serious depression m 
prices at harvest time 

It seems clear that the risks can be largely elimi- 
nated or reduced by improved storage and by improved 
organisation for “ hedging ” stored gram on the 
“ futures ” markets If this were done the present 
net margin of nearly 8 xier cent gain could apparently 
be almost doubled Assuming, however, that the 
traders’ margin, by force of competition, remains at its 
present level the large drop in growers’ iirices at har- 
dest time amounting to ahnost 20 per cent at some 
centres — should on that account be reduced by something 
like 8 per cent. 

In view of the substantial gains to be achieved for 
aU concerned growers, merchants and consumers alike 
every inducement and encouragement should be given 
to trade associations or others operatmg m the large 
upcountry assembling markets to concentrate and im- 
prove the storage accommodation on the lines indicated 
and to make available a rehable system of “ hedging ” 
wheat stocks on the basis of standard “ futures ” con- 
tracts capable of bemg dealt in not only by local traders 
but also by buyers in the more distant consuming mar- 
kets This point IS, however, more fully dealt with in a 
previous chapter dealing with standardisation. 

/ 

Incidentally the gam m weight of wheat stored in 
exposed conditions due to the absorption of moisture 
IS likely to blind some people to the need for improved 
storage and in some cases even give rise to opposition. 
Under a standard contract such wheat will no doubt in 
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due course be discounted or a preinmin given for dry 
wheat. Investigations are proceeding at the instance of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch 
for determining the natural moisture content of 
wheat under diJSerent conditions in various districts 
with a view to estabhshing a basis for a fair rate of 
deduction. 

The total available storage accommodation of all 
kinds in India is difficult to estimate and there is no 
regular record of the amount of stocks held, or of the 
imonnt of carry over in March from one year to the 
next Figures obtained in the course of this survey 
from various centres show, as might be expected, that 
stocks are normally at their highest in June, July and 
August, by far the greatest concentration taking place 
in the iijicountry markets. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that the carry over at the end of the year in any 
district usually exceeds more than about two months’ 
supply. It should, perhaps, be observed that the trends 
of stocks at the various ports do not always correspond 
With one another or with stocks in the upcountry mar- 
kets 


Having regard to the bearing of stocks on day to 
day prices it is essential that a proper system should be 
devised for regularly collecting, recording and pub- 
lishing the stocks held at a number of the chief port 
and upcountry markets A beginning in this direction 
has already been made by broadcasting weekly, along 
With prices, the stocks reported by a number of the 
leading trade associations 
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CHAPTER, ViTT HANDLING AND TRANSPORTATION. 

A Handling^. j 

(1) On thf pajrm 

The methods of dealing with pioduce on the farm are 
.simple \vheie the cultivatoi is obliged to dispose of poition 
of hjb crop directly fiom the threshmg floor, the produce is generally 
weigiied over by the buyer w'ho may be either the village bamya or 
tradesman or one of the munerous itinerant dealers Only occa- 
sionally is this done by the cultivator himself Sometimes the village 
V eighman is employed to weigh over the goods to the buyer in virhich 
case he often fulfils the role of broker his seiwices being paid by the 
seller either in cash or kind 

In Northern India and particularly in the Punjab until the 
end of the last century wheat and other grain used to be handled 
entirely m bulk until it reached the market Sheets of strongly 
woven fabric made from hemp, wool oi cotton w’eie used in the 
transportation ot gram from the threshing floor to the village The 
carts were lined wuth similar material (see plates facing page 210) 
This method of handling gram m bulk between thieshing floor and 
assembling market still continues in many parts of the Punjab 
and in the west of the United Provinces as well as m most areas 
in Cential and Southern India and may, therefore, be regarded uS 
appljung to the greater part ot the marketable crop Bags are only 
rarely used on the faim by Ihe grower owing to their relatively 
high cost and the wheat is bagged straight off the threshing floor 
■only wdien it is bought by a merchant in some nearby market This 
often happens in Sind wdiere the large w'holesale commission houses 
at Karachi send their own staff and bags to take delivery from the 
producer 

That portion of the crop which is retained by the cultivator for 
domestic use or for storing is earned to his home in headloads, by 
cart or on paclc animals depending upon tlie quantity involved and 
the distance to be covered In such cases the cultivator himself 
almost invariably utilises his owm equipment for the purpose 
Although wlieat geneiallv arrives in the assembling markets in bulk 
the use of bags is common m some of the large Colony markets of the 
Punjab The extent to which bags are employed in different districts, 
however, varies In LyaUpur and Montgomery, three-fourths of the 
arrivals from the farms aud villages are transported in bags 

(2) Contaiim±j{s. 

Prom this stage all the subsequent movement of wheat 
takes place in bags These are made of jute and are known 
everywhere in India as “ gunnies ” or “ gunny bags ”, or 
by the vernacular term “ hhesi ” They are manufactured almost 
wholly in Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood, although one 
or two jute mills have comparatively recently commenced opera- 
tions elsew^here, notably at Cawnpore The two commonest types of 
bags arc the B-twill, which, as its name signifies, is made from a twill 
saclnng, and the heavy C made from thick hessian cloth The 
L224ICAE o2 
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former is largely used by the flour mill industry and the same gurniy 
IS the only type of container in which the wheat destined for export 
markets is packed* The dimensions of this bag are 11" by 26^" 
and its weight 2^ lb The heavy C is slightly cheaper and measures 
40" by 28'" weighing 2 lb It is a popular bag in the internal tiade. 
In India wheat is commonly packed either 2| maunds (203 
lb ) per bag net or 224 lb net The former packing is largely used 
in the internal trade while the lattei is the standard weight for 
export and for most mills’ purchases The majority of grain tradp 
associations specify 24 maunds as the standard unit of weight per 
bag but the exchange at Lyallpur specifies 224 lb net which is the 
export standard packing For the purpose of invoicing, the tare 
of the B-twill and heavy C bags is generally recognised at 1 seer 
or 1 seer 2 chhatanks depending on the local custom At Lyallpur 
the tare is however reckoned at 3 lb while at a number of other 
markets in the Punjab the tare is calculated at 1 seer 2 chhatanks 

In Sind and Bihar wheat is frequently brought m bags to 
the market and in parts of Central India and Bombay the noimal 
practice is for the buj'^er to use his own containers and return the 
seller’s gunnies As a general rule the cost of the gunny is met 
by the buyer The quotations therefore at practically all the 
assembling markets in India are on the basis of wheat only, excluding 
the container At the ports and at all large consuming centres up- 
countiy the produce is sold in the wholesale trade at a price which 
IS inclusive of the bag It is clear that, in the absence of any 
specification, the casual reader of the quotations appearing in the 
trade press is unaware that the price differences which exist between 
certain markets and in particular between large assembling markets 
and the terminals, are partly accountable by the price of the bag 

The original buyer only partially recoups himself for the cost 
of the gunny by debiting his buyer with the value of 2 mauuds 21 
seeis of wheat of which 1 seer is recognised as the tare of the bag 
He, therefore, receives the value of 1 seer of wheat for the bag, 
but in fixing the pi ice the loss on the bag has probably been already 
taken into account When the second buyer passes the wheat on 
to the last buyer or ultimate consumer the price quoted is the price 
for the wheat plus the bag 

The current price of the B-twill bag for jute mills m the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta is about Rs 21 per 100 To this 
be added transportation charges to Northern India (Punjab markets; 
which, on an average, amount to about Rs 0 per iUU, 
making the total cost of the bags delivered in the interior, ns 27 
per hundred The gunnies are normally packed m bales or dUU 
each but one or two jute mills have adopted a 400 packing per 
bale 

(3) In aVIARKLbiS AND BAIL HEADS 

The handling of produce in the markets and varmus items of 
expense in connection therewith have already been discussed in 

•Ifc should be noted that shipments apjainst the London Com 
ciation contracts in the TJiuted Hingdom are permissible m heavy C bags, uu 
Tvith an allowance of id per bag 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IMPORTS & EXPORTS 
OF DIFFERENT PROVINCES & STATES 
SHOWING DIRECTIONAL MOVEMENTS 





Facing page 231.] 



LOADING FLOUE AT A BAIL WAY STATION. 
Note the nse of hooks 



CXJLTIVATOE WITH HIS PACK BULLOCK USED FOE TEANS* 
POETING WHEAT TO THE MAEKF-T IN THE PUNJAB. 


Chapter V A number of operations are usually performed before 
the wheat is bagged and eventually finds its way to the railway 
station or buyei’s godown, chief among them being cleaning or 
dressing, weighing, filling and stitching of the bags, transportation 
to the godown or railway station and staekmg Wheat imported 
from other provinces and distant markets or from abroad is invariably 
handled m bags of one or other of the two types already 
described On arrival at the railway station the unloading of the 
wagons IS undertaken by the railway staff, such labour being 
employed by a contractor who is paid per unit of 1,000 mannds 
The handling and loading of the bags when goods are being exported 
to other markets is also one of the functions of the railway con- 
traetois’ labourers and the cost is included in the rate of railway 
freight The cnarges paid by the railwaj^’s to their contractors may 
vaiy, even on the same railway Typical examples are gi'ven in the 
following table 

Handling charges paid to railway conti actors 


Stations 


Hapur (Eaat Indian Railway ) 
Kotdwar Do 

Moradabad Do . , 

Delira Dun Do . . 

Delhi (North Western Railway) 


Per 1,000 
maunds 

Rs a p 

1 7 0 

2 4 0 
2 12 0 

,300 
2 8 0 


Although forbidden by the lailway authorities, the use of hooks 
by railway coolies is quite usual at many stations {see plate on opposite 
page) The amount of damage done to the bags in this way may, on 
occasions, be quite serious particularly when bags aie old and \ioin 
Hooks aie also fiequently used by the caitmen or by niaiket 
pallcd-ais or labourers in the Punjab and at the ports Handling at 
the station is usually arranged for through a station brokpr 
{hiindikai i) , whose chaiges vary from to ] pie per maund in 
different markets according to the nature and size of consignments 

(4) At rweb ghats. 

For transport by water, wheat is carried in bags and where 
country boats aie employed the cost of loading and dis- 
cliargiug IS generally not included in the boat hire charges and 
has to be paid for separately Loading is effected by labourers paid 
for by the sender and unloadins: is at the expense of the receiver 
Tn Smd, however, loading and discharge are s'ervices performed by 
the boatmen, the boat hire being inclusive of these charges The 
average ch'^rfre foi loading and discharge seems to lange between 
3 and 6 pies per bag (24 maunds) depending upon the distance of 
the boat from the stack on the river bank 
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(5) At ports 

Wheat IS always handled in sacks at the port terminals and the 
loading and dischaigmg ot seagoing vessels is done by cranes 

(6) PoSSmn.TTIES OP BUTiR TTANDT-TNG AND SHIPMENT 

Ooiisideied independently of systematic elevator storage, bulk 
liandl.ng has little chance of ever becoming a practical proposition 
But tiic use ot elevators in India is regarded as uneconomical due 
to the seasonal nature of the trade and spasmodic nature of exports 
The introduction of bulk handling involves a chain in which 
merchants, the railways, port authorities and ship owners aie 
equally concerned The volume of export trade at present is not 
sufficient to encourage traders and exporters to construct special 
warehouses for bulk storing and the railway and shipping companies 
to alter their containers to suit bulk transport 

So far as the internal trade is concerned the large roller mills 
are not equipped to handle gram received in bulk Although the 
railvay wagons are capable of hauling bulk grain by boarding up 
the dooiway as is done in Canada, the mills have apparently shown 
no inclination to adopt the system' 

The general trade- through wholesale markets and for chaJcJcts, 
retailers, millers and consumers lepresenls the gi eater part of 
the business and for this purpose the wheat must be handled in small 
bagged lots Even though bulk storage in iinpioved concrete 
KliatUs were generally adopted, as already suggested, the wheat must 
thereafter be put in sacks for subsequent distribution 

Bulk loading of wheat for export has not yet been attempted in 
India although linseed has been legularly shipped in bulk fiom 
Bombay to the 1 billed States since 1934, the bags being cut open at 
the hatch and their contents poured into tlic hold of the vessel 


B Transportation 


The moans and cost of transport plnv an important part in 
dislribulion The cost of transport is the main factor lespoii'iiblc 
for the nide diflerenees vhich exist beli^ecn priees in surplus and 
df'fieit .liens For example, on a hve yeais average the difference 
per niaiind between the price of the Pnii.iah wheat at Liallpm and 
the •,anie wheat at Calcutta is Bs 1-1-7 of winch Bs 1-0-4 (the speeial 
rate of freight enrrent for some time p.ast) is due to the cost of 
transpoitation .done 

iNTraNvn MOMr.ii'VTS 


In .-'ddp.nn If) llie noinnil How of wlicat from surplus to deficit 
O'- <>>nstniung are, is otlur elornonts iiitoiposo at times to stimulate or 
r< bird tlo' nut^finent of (lie nop Conditions tininge from \ear 
!*■' and fi<>m ]nf)\ii)ce lo jnoiince j\ partial f I'lure of the 

till' t ’hn*,dausi'lI*iUu ns yutu' in tb<' w-est of the Cnited 


e-"p in 

Brn* ?"( V fndd r* ''>di in a sho-'ag* of “strong'* wheat in the 
‘ r*t* I Prwu'if and wmdd en)l forth larger stq»p i > from the 
Bo' ' d» ur t’etnr. i Ind'n To in i‘ e up the rlefu leney, Af>ntf from llie 
• 5 . o'- i-rf ,, , r jj., ,,011,1* mtluenrc on ttje flow of 
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wlieat In the large speculative markets such as Ilapur, Muzaffar- 
nagar and Amritsar, a substantial backing of stocks of -wheat is 
necessary since buyeis always have the option of insisting on the 
actual delivery of goods against their forward pui chases should 
cii cum stances lender such a course profitable, and in the event of 
stocks being low a “ squeeze ” may result compelling sellers to buy 
wheat in outside markets in oider to fulfil then engagements Such 
an incident occurred at kluzaffarnagar (United Provinces) in 
November 1934, when a purchaser exercised his option to demand 
delivery Local stocks were insufficient and it was necessary to 
impoit some 70,000 maunds of wheat from the Punjab At the 
adjacent maiket of Hapur imports from the Punjab in that month 
were ml while at Grhaziabad nearby, imports from the same source 
weie only 535 maunds Return traffic by load, ^e, lorry, camel or 
bullock cart, pack animals, etc , forms another element affecting the 
movement of produce The major portion of the cost of tiansport 
is home by the commodity which first creates Ihe tiaffic - Return 
traffic where available, iiici eases the margin of profit by sharing the 
<*osts of tiansit, and the return load usually leceives an ad\antage 
as the caiiieis have to make the homeward jouinej’^ whether loaded 
or empty Although the volume of trade borne by these channels 
is probably not large compared with the total provincial imports 
and exports (statistics of road traffic are unfortunately not avail- 
able), the leturn load factor cannot be ignored, for enquiries in the 
course of this survey have shown that it exists and that this type 
of leturn traffic covers verj’- great distances For example, hasmati 
nee, vegetables, ginger and sugarcane are transported fiom Dehra 
Dun (United Provinces) as far afield as Amritsai and Lahoie by 
loriy which on the return jouinej’^s generally bring back wheat flour 
and possibly some wheat also Prom the Western Umted Provinces. 
tSahaianpur, Sfeciut and Bulandshahr) gw is sent, often by camel 
cait fai to the south into Rajputana, Bharatpur and Gwalior The 
return loads are usually ceieals millets, etc 

The imports and exports of wheat by rail and nver into aud 
from the mam pro-vinces and trade blocks during 1933-34 to 1935-36 
and the average for the period are summarised in Appendix XLlV 
with the data for 1919-20 foi comparison The only significant 
change.s which have taken place during the intervening 15 or 16 
years are those affectmg exports fiom the United Promnces. the 
Central Provinces and Beiar and Central India Exports from the 
Umted Pro-yinces have fallen by more than half, ^ e., from 157,100 tons 
m 1919-20 to 73,300 tons in 1935-36, those from the Central Provinces 
and Beiar have risen by about five and half times, ^e, from 17,500 
to 92,900 tons, while Central India has increased its exports, mainly 
to South India, from 34,600 tons to 117,200 tons Exports by rail 
from Bombay port have also fallen significantly, le, from 59,200 
tons in 1919-20 to only 2,200 tons m 1935-36 

A.S regards imports the mam changes affect the United Pro- 
vinces wdieie imports have steadily risen from 24,800 tons in 1919-20 
to 111,700 tons in 1935-36 Kaiaehi’s low figure of 1919-20 may 
be ignored as this was a year in wluch 148,000 tons of Australian 
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Avlieat -vveie impoited by sea into India and accounted for the drop 
in rail movement to this port Smd and British Baluchistan shows 
a large dcciease in imports fiom 71,500 tons to only 5,000 tons 
duiing the intervening years mainly as the result of the recent 
increase in cultnation ot wheat brought > about by the Sulvkur 
Bairage Decreases aie also shonm by Bombay from 126,700 tons 
in 19i9-20 to 77,000 tons*, and by Rajputaua from 50,100 tons to 
21,700 

The a\erage recorded mter-provmcial trade in wheat by lail 
and liver for the three-ycai period 1933-34 to 1935-36 is given in 
Appendix XLV The total amount of wheat moved between 
provinces and trade blocks by lail and iiver amounted to 723,800, 
784,900 and 815,300 tons in 1933-34, 193-1-35 and 1935-36 respectively, 
the aveiage foi tlie trieimiiim being 774,700 tons If this figure be 
deducted from the total estimated quantity oi wheat mo\ed o\ei the 
railways (see pages 243 and 244) 'the extent of the iioimal move- 
ment within the pi evinces themselves will be seen to be somewhere 
in the neighbouihood of 1 000,000 tons 

The m-ain directional movement of wheat based on the aveiage 
of 1933-34 to 1935-36 takes place fiom the Pimiab, the largest 
surplus aica in India, to Karachi, Calcutta, tiie United Provinces 
and Bomba}'- Poit in that order of impoitance About 107,000 tons 
on an average moved to Karachi, 58,000 tons to Calcutta, 44,000 
tons to the United Pioiunees and 33,000 tons to Bombay Port Other 
large movements are those between Smd and Kaiachi, ie, 154,000 
tons, Central India and Bombay Presidency, 47,000 tons, the Central 
Piovmces and the Bombay Port, 26,000 tons, the Punjab and 
Rajputana 23,000 tons and from the Central Provinces to the United 
Provinces to the extent of about 18,000 tons These directional 
movements are illustrated on the map facing page 230 which also 
(shows the production, exports and imports of the major producing 
and consuming provinces. States and cities drawn to scale 

(2) By road 

(a) Oarts and pack ammals The roads which connect the farm 
or village with the nearest assembling market are, as a rule, un- 
metalled (kachcha) In many parts of the countiy as, for instance, 
m Smd these unmetalled tracks lie below the level of the field and 
are therefore subject to complete inundation during the monsoon 
The chief means of conveyance over these loads or tracks are bullock 
carts and pack animals such as donkeys, mules, bullocks, camels and 
buiialoes By far the commonest means of transportation, in 
Northern India generally, is the two-wheeled bullock cart drawn 
by a couple of bullocks (see plate facing page 210) The carrying 
capacity of the average bullock cart plying on unmetalled roads varies 
from 12 to 20 mannds In the Central Provmces and in Bombay 6 
bags weighing 15 mannds is the average load for a country cart In 
the Punjab and the north, however, as much as 40 mannds may 
sometimes be carried m a single cart This is possible because of 

*Sea imports into Bombay via Karachi have slightly increased duiing the 
past three years 
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the stioiiger type of di aught animal bred in those paits In the Delhi 
district and the suiroundmg aieas of the Punjab and the United 
Pi evinces four-vheeled camel caits aie by no means uncommon but 
these aie usually employed on metalled (pakka) roads 

Donkeys aie a eommon means of tiansport in paits of Northern 
India such as Sialkot, Gujiamvala, Gurdaspur and ^mutsar 
disfciicts in tlie Punjab They are used chiefly in the monsoon 
paitly because the buUocks are needed for agricultural work and 
also because of the bad condition of the unmetalled roads and the 
cessation of vehicular traffic The ci\erage donkey load ranges fiom 
1] 10 2 maunds klules aie occasionally used in the foothills of the 
Himalayas and caiiv twice as much as a donkey 

Camels aie ideally suited to unmetalled roads and aie thciefOxe 
very popular in Smd wheie they cairy 60 per cent of the tiaffic , 
Pajputana, in the western districts of the Punjab such as Jhang, 
Mianwali, Deliia Gliazi Khan, etc, and in Hissar in the east of that 
piovmce In these latter areas the kachcha roads are poor owing 
to the soil being light and friable and the conditions for using 
camels aie therefore favourable as canal irrigation has not yet spiead 
111 the neighbo 111 hood and grazing lands are plentiful The camel 
whose stamina is proi'eibial also appears to be gaming in popularity 
as a beast of burden with the introduction of Persian wells in other 
districts of the Punjab, eg, Jullundur, Peiozepore and Ludhiana 
The carrying capacity of the average camel vanes from 7 to 10 
maunds and the type of containei in which the grain is transported 
by this agenej" and bv donkey is a kind of saddle bag of goat’s hair 
with two pockets Equal amounts of gram are put m each pocket 
and the bag is slung across the animal’s back These containers 
belong to the owneis of the animal and are used time after time 
Then normal life is about 2 years 

Bullocks and buffaloes are not emiiloyed on a large scale and 
are used only duiing the rainy season when the kachcha roads are 
imxiassablc to vehicular traffic Bullocks usually carry loads of any- 
thing from 2 to 4 maunds depending upon the size and strength of 
the animal Li the Punjab these pack bullocks are small and veiy 
hardj'- {see plate facing page 231) and are kept by ielis or oil crushers 
who buy produce on then own account and transport it to the market 
for sale Ponies are used in the Central Provinces and elsewhere for 
the same purpose 

The roads winch connect the market with the railway station 
aie almost invariably metalled Some are even tarred in the larger 
centres The number of first-class trunk roads in India is relatively 
limited, the two mam systems being the Grand Trunk Bead between 
Calcutta and Peshawar and the Trunk Road which links Northern 
India to Bombav and the South and passes tlnough Delhi and 
Central India The Grand Tiiinfc Road of Northern India is one 
of the mam arteries of road traffic between important consuming 
centres such as Benares, Allahabad Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Auintsar, 
Lahore, etc , and it is joined at intervals by subsidiary roads lead- 
ing off from important producing areas In recent years, however, 
the mileage of metalled roads has been gradually increasing and 
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it 13 now comparatively rare to encounter any district in British India 
in which there are no metalled conimnnications 

The most general means of transport over these roads is again 
the bullock cart, although the motor lorry has been gradually gam- 
ing in popularity during the past decade In the town and urban 
areas the four-wheeled bullock cart (fhela) is more common The 
carrymg capacity of the aveiage thela is about 40 maunds Occa- 
sionally two-wheeled carts drawn by one bullock or a small horse 
are sometimes met with in Northern India These carry a load of 
about 20 maunds and are known as lehns in the Punjab 

The number of carts in use in India cannot be estimated with 
accuiacy In the Punjab in 1935, there were 357,000 carts as com- 
pared with 302,000 in 1920 and 288,000 in 1909 The number of 
caits was found to be greatest in those areas which are well seived 
with roads It is estimated that the total number of carts in India 
can hardly be less than 7 million 

(&) Motor louy In recent years increasing numbers of motor 
lorries have begun to appear on the roads and while the position of 
the bullock cart is still unchallenged as the chief mode of transport 
in rural aieas, the lorry has become of increasing importance, and 
competes seriously with rail transport For example, wheat was- 
carried recently from Okara to Lahore at the rate of Re 0-3-6 per 
mannd as against Re 0-2-11 by rail, but because of the elimination 
of cartage, handling and other charges to and from the stations, 
transpoit by lorry proved to be more advantageous and economical 
particularly also as the convenience of loading goods direct at the 
sender’s godown and discharging them at the receiver’s premises is 
an important consideration 

As a rule motor loriy traffic deals with goods of a perishable 
natuie or comparatively valuable articles such as bales of piece goods, 
etc , but during periods when passenger or other traffic is low gram 
IS often earned The cost of transport by lorry appears to be 
relatively cheap In the instances noted in the table below the cost 
per maiind pei mile was about ^ pie only 

Transportation cost dy motor lorry. 


1 

Province 

1 

1 

Prom 

1 

To 

Mileage 
(approx ) 

Lony 

freight 

per 

mannd 

Cost 
per md 
per mile 





Rs a p 

pies 

Punjab 

Okara 

Lahore 

80 

0 3 6 

6 

Bibar 

Gaya 

Hazanbagh 

89 

0 4 6 

1 

6 

Bombay 

Bombay 

1 Badras of 90 miles 

1 90 

0 3 7 

6 


In one recent instance a laige firm of cotton mill owners moved 
cotton from Okara in the Punjab to Gwalior, a distance of some 
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600 -miles, at Rs 1-6-0 per maimd as against Rs 1-12-0 by rail Tbe 
rate by lorry for sending -wlieat from LnObiana is Re 0-5-9 per mannd 
as against Re 0-11-10 by rail Apart from lower transport 
charges it is claimed by the senders that there is a saving on station 
expenses and a reduction in the time taken in the transport A fe-w 
diesel oil engined lorries are now plying for hire The running cost 
of this type of vehicle is stated to be much lower than for the usual 
petrol driven type of lorry although the initial outlay is rather 
higher A woid of caution should, howevei, be given legarding 
motor transpoit charges as oveiloading is a common practice and the 
rates quoted may not always be economic 

(c) Cost of conveyance The cost of conveyance varies accord- 
ing to the condition of the roads, the distance to be covered and the 
season The charges over long distances are considerably lowei than 
for short hauls and the rates of hire practically double themselves 
during the monsoon In long distance traffic the rate also depends 
upon the likelihood of obtaining a return load Under these circum- 
stances it IS difficult to do other than generalise when discussing 
average costs per maund per mile for India as a whole 

An investigation in the Punjab during this survey showed that 
the rates of hire per maund per mile chaiged for unmetalled, metalled 
and intermediate types of roads amounted to an average of 1 9, 

1 25 and 1 5 pies respectively On an average, therefore, it may be 
reckoned that the aveiage rite pel maund per mile is between 15 
and 1 75 pies This also seems to be a fair rate to take for transport 
chaiges in the United Piovmees, where the cost of transport over 
metalled roads is between 1 and 2 pies per maund per mile while 
that over unmetalled roads ranges between 1 and 4 pies Taking 
12 miles as the a\erage distance separating faims in the Bombay 
Presidency from an assembling centre the cost of tiansporting 6 
bags of wheat weighing 15 maunds over a metaUed toad was 
ascertained to be Rs 2-0-0 which is roughly equal to 2 pies per 
mannd per mile If the road is unmetalled the total cost comes 
to Rs 2-8-0 or 2 3 pies per maund per mile In Smd the average 
rate is 3 pies per mannd per mile, while in Bihar the rate is higher, 
namely, 4 pies on metalled roads and 6 pies by unmetalled The cost 
of transport by pack animal in this province is roughly 2 pies per 
maund per mile In one exceptional case in the Central Provinces 
the ehaige was as low as 25, pie for a haul of 7 to 8 miles It was 
found that within a radius of 30 or 40 miles transport by cart is 
generally given preference over railway both from the point of view 
of cost and time talien, since the goods can be carted from the 
sender’s godown and deposited in receiver’s godown without any 
othei mtermediate handling 

(d) Improving the cart Tests conducted at the Research 
Tnsti-tute at Pusa and elsewhere as to the relative performances of 
solid and pneumatic tyred wheels have shown that the cost is reduced 
to one half when the latter equipment is used The results achieved 
at Pusa and in recent trials m Bombay may be of interest 
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Relative pei forviance^ of solid and 'pneumatic tyred ivheels. 


Pusa' 



Gross 

Earning 

1 

Expenditure 

Net 

Earmng 
per trip. 


B-s a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Pnemnatic tyred cart 

3 2 0 

0 12 0 

5 6 0 

Farm Cart (solid 17116018) 

1 12 9 

0 12 0 

10 9 

Hired Cart (sohd wheels) 

1 10 3 

0 12 0 

0 14 3 


Bombay 



1 

Trips ' 
per day 

Xioad earned 
monthly 
(Tons) 

Monthly 

mamte- 

uance 

cost 

Cost 
per ton 




Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Country Cart (solid wheels) 

3 

34 

103 6 6 

3 0 8 

Cart (pneumatic tyred) 

3 

124 

102 1 8 

0 13 2 


It -will be seen that besides a considerable reduction in tbe cost 
of transport by the use of pneumatic tyres, the handling capacity 
IS also improved It is also stated that ivith pneumatic equipment 
there is not only a gain in speed of 20 to 25 per cent but less damage 
is done to the loads On the basis of tests made by the' Central 
Public Works Department, the damage done to roads by a fully 
laden iron tyred cart doing four miles a day amounts to Rs 228 
a year 


(3) By bah. 

(o) Classification of goods The earlier goods classifications on 
Indian i ail wavs fell into ‘five groups, e g , minerals forming the first, 
agricultural produce the second group, gold and specie being reckoned 
in the fifth By 1873 classifications had expanded on the company- 
owned lines although the State railways quoted lump sum station to 
station lates nrespective of distance In 1905 a Traffic Committee of 
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the Incliau Kaihvay Conference Association was responsible for the 
intioductiou of a iiniloiin system of freight tariffs In 1910 the first 
general classification of goods came into force During the war (1st 
Apiil 1917) a sill charge oi fi eight lates iias levied as a purely tem- 
poiary var measure hut tins was replaced by a primage charge of 
Re 0-2-6 per iiipee of freight, under the Indian Finance Act, 1921 
The .State raiJw.iya did not icecive any benefit from these increased 
eainiiius and cudea^oured to have the surchaige substituted by an 
incicase in rales A nov classification was the result and this came 
into force fioni 1st April 1922 continuing until the end of April 1936 
Under this classification theie were 10 classes and the charges 
bionght about la^ed the ma\imnm chaige jieimissible on almost 
eien* commodity by 15 to 25 per cent At a conference in July 1935 
between the Indian Railvay Confcience Association and lepresenta- 
tives of eommcicial bodies, it was siiggesied to increase the existing 
number of ela‘'Se,s from 10 to 16 -while leaving the basis of minimum 
rating to continue unalteied The 16 classes and the basis of classify- 
ing now in force as from 1st Mav 1936, aie as follows 


Class 


1 

2 

2A 

2B 

20 

3 

4 

4A 

4B 

6 

6 

OA 

7 

3 

9 


Maximum Minimum 

per maund per maund 

per mile per mile 

(pics ) (pies ) 



1 04 
1 25 


10 


1 87 
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(5) Basis for fixing lates. Wheat is placed m’ the first class and 
wlieat hour in the second The rates are in tm-n modified by schedules 
and each railway is at liberty to have its own schedule The grouping 
of commodities into classes is for the purpose of arriving at the rate 
to be charged when no station to station or schedule rate is quoted and 
for fixing the maximum and imnunum late per maimd per mile 
within the limits of which all lates, of whatever kind; must be kept; 
subject to exceptions specially authorised by the Railway Board. 
Schedule rates aie lates quoted on a basis lower than the maximum 
of the class It may be on a uniform basis or it may vary according 
to distances on the telescopic (cumulative) principle A schedule 
late may be quoted either m maund units, per ton oi per wagon A 
tjqjieal telescopic schedule rate varying according to distance is as 
follows 


Pie per md 
per mile 

For the first and up to 300 miles 380 

For distances above 800 miles but not exceed- 
ing 700 miles to be added to the charge 
for 300 miles 130 

For extia distances above 700 miles to be added 

^0 the cLarge for 700 miles 100 

Schedule rates are distinguishable by letters Station to station rates 
are special rates for the total distance between two specific points 
They may be quoted as between two stations on the same railway, as 
between a station on one railway and a station on another railway and 
between a junction and a station, or between two junctions The 
point worth noticing is that when goods are carried over more than 
one railway the rates aie not calculated on the through distance 
between stations of origin and destination hut separately for the 
different railway lines The traffic thus receives the benefit of the 
telescopic scale of rates only on the local distance to the junction 
instead of the whole dLStance which traffic has to move 

Further additions are made to the rates quoted by the inclusion 
of terminal charges both for local bookings (i from one station to 
the other on the same railway) and for through bookmgs (le , from 
a station on one railway to a station on the other railway ) Bookings 
of a lesser distance than 75 miles have to pay a shoit distance charge 
of 3 pies per maund The minimum weight for charge is 20 seers 

Special stalion to station rates are quoted on the basis of the 
principle “ what the traffic can bear ” m cases where the normal 
rate cannot be appbed owing to competition In actual practice 
the North AV estern Railwaj^ has applied special station to station rates 
to a large number of stations in the Punjab in recent years 
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Specimen rates of fi eight between the following important pro- 
ducing and consuming centres at present are 



1 

Class 

Schedule 

Special 


Mileage 

1 

rate 

rate 

rate 

1 


Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

1 Lyallpur and Karachi 

685 

16 4 

0 11 10 

0 11 10 

2 Lyallpur and Howrah — 





(Lyallpur to Saharanpur) . 

328 

0 10 9 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

(Saharanpur to Howrah) 

938 

1 10 2 

0 11 9 

0 8 4 



2 4 11 

13 9 

10 4 

3 Lyallpur to Bombay — 





(Ljmllpur to via Bhatmda) 

204 

0 6 10 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

{via Bhatmda "to Bombay) 

983 

19 4 

1 0 11 

0 14 0 


1187 

2 0 2 

1 6 11 

14 0 

4 Gojra to Cawnporc 





(Gojra to Saharanpur) 

431 

0 14 0 

0 9 0 


(Saharanpur to Cawuporo) 

258 

0 8 6 

0 5 9 




16 6 

0 14 9 


6 Okara to Delhi 

328 

0 11 1 

0 8 4 



(c) Ternis of hooking, deliveiy, etc Wheat is usually booked 
at railway risk, but defective consignments {eg, whei e bags are 
old, etc ), are only accepted by the railway at owner’s risk 
Bnquiiies made at a large number of stations showed that the con- 
dition of the bags used for packing wheat is generally satisfactory 
and that more than 90 per cent of the consignments are accepted 
at railway risk 

'Vv^beat is almost always carried in covered wagons which can 
be locked The capacity of wagons vanes considerably The four- 
wheeled types operating on the broad gauge hues caixy anjdhiiig 
between 14 and 24 tons The number of wagons of 14, 15 and 16 
ton capacity is, however, limited The four-wheeled wagons of the 
narrow gauge type cany from 9 to 11 tons Eight-wheeled bogies 
are also used to a limited extent and handle double the quantity 
earned by the four-wheeled type 

So far as outward tiaffic is concerned the railway staff are 
expected to weigh at least 10 per cent of every consignment of wheat 
Enquiries made, however, show that the usual practice is to weigh 
two or three bags only out of the whole consignment It is only 
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when these test bags are found to be under or over-weight that an 
additional number of bags is selected for cheekmg The station 
records always show that the full 10 per cent of the consignments 
weie checked As regaids inward tiaffic the same rules are 
observable but are seldom carried out in pi actice When checked the 
consignments are tested on platfoim scales of European pattern 

As regards accommodation there were a number of complaints 
both iiom the Punjab and from the United Provinces and Bihar 
Coveied accommodation appeals to be insufficient in a number of 
cases and at a few stations, such as Anfwala and Moga on the 
Noith Western Railway in the Punjab, there are no covered sheds 
at all It appeals that something might be done to ameliorate 
coiiclitions in this respect 

Wliarlage and demurrage are charged on inward tiaffic Then 
rates vaiy with each railway On the North Western Railway, for 
example, wharfage is charged at the rate of 3 pies per maund pen 
day 01 part of a day in excess of the free period which is usually 
24 hours For outward traffic the rate ls the same as for inward 
traffic and is chaiged on consignments bi ought to the station but not 
booked by midnight of the day following that on which the goods 
aze recened at the station The demurrage rate of full wagons 
on the North Western Railway is 1 anna per ton and is charged 
afxer 9 hours delay from the time at which the vehicles are placed 
in position for loading or unloading for outward or inward tiaffiw 
resjiectively These details are given in the General Rules of the 
Railway Goods Tariff 

(d) Special Concessions For some time past the Punjab 
Government have been in favour of a reduction m the railway freight 
rate on wheat particularly to Karachi and Calcutta Tn 1931 the 
Railway Board offered to grant a rebate of one-third off the ordinary 
late on condition that the local Government would bear the cost of 
this rebate if durmg the total period for which the rebate was in force 
wheat booked from the Punjab to Calcutta was less than 750 tons 
per week and bookings from all parts of India to Calcutta less than 
2,250 tons per week This condition was accepted by the local 
Government and the rebate was put into force from Ist Febiuary to 
31st March, 1931 During this peiiod 13,131 tons of wheat moved 
from the Punjab to Calcutta, an average of about 1,600 tons a week, 
and the general result was that some 8 312 exti a tons of suiplus wheat 
were taken out of the province without apparently adversely affecting 
other interests This experiment proved that in ceitain circum- 
stances and for a limited period reduced lates would attract traffic 
from a particular area 

From November 1930 to February 1931 the rate per maund 
from Ly allpur to Karachi was reduced to Re 0-6-10 It was raised 
to Re 0-11-8 and again lowered to Re 0-8-5 from 15th May, 1931 
to 19th June, 1931 Mt was lowered back to Re 0-6-10 from the 
20th June to 15th September, 1931 Exports were not stimulated 
during this period From the 26th September, 1934, a rebate of 25 
per cent has been granted on the rates of freight on wheat exported 
to Aden and foieign ports west of Aden This concession is to last 
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Tip to tile end of 1987 Tlie lebate lias, tiom Deeeinbei 1936, been 
allowed also on exports to Singapore and foreign ports further east 
Until the middle of 1936 this concession had no effect at all on 
expoits as the dispaiity between Indian and woild prices was greater 
than could be bridged by the 25 per cent rebate Since July, 
however, Indian puces have once again moved into export parity and 
a substantial volume of export trade has and continues to take place, 
helped without doubt by the 25 per cent rebate 

It is interesting to observe that the Uoad-Rail Traffic Act of 
1934 confeired upon the railway companies of Great Britain the right 
lo charge fi eight in accordance with " business ethics ” The English 
Act allows lailways to quote a flat rate for transport of all the 
pioducts of any particular firm to a number of different stations and 
the principle lof “ agreed charges ” has led in some cases to the 
transport airangements of manufacturers and shippers being en- 
trusted 'wholly to the railway companies who collect, transport, 
store, and deliver the goods as required 

(e) Volume The total volume of wheat handled by the major 
railway systems in India in the years 1933-34 to 1935-36 aie shown 
in the followmg table 

Wheat handled hy lailwa/ys 

Wheat earned (in hundred tons) 

Name of Railway- 


North Western 
Great Indian Peninsula 
Bengal Nagpur 
South Indian 

Bengal and North Western 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
East Indian 

Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Eastern Bengal 

Total 

This, however, does not represent the exact quantity which 
actual^ moves over the railways as obviously a proportion of certain 
railways’ traffic passes over other systems on its way to its eventual 
destination and is, to this extent, doubly aceoimted for For example, 
Ii224IOAR R 
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an appreciable amount of wlieat earned by the Bast Indian Railway is 
through traffic from the North Western Railway in the Punjab to the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal (Calcutta) The quantity 
shown against the East Indian Railway must, therefore, be reduced 
accordingly For this reason it is not possible to make a precise 
estimate of the exact quantities of wheat actually loaded and handled 
by each lailway, but by adjusting the inter-provincial movements as 
published monthly in the “ Rail and River-borne Trade of India” 
with the data shown m the abo%e table a very fair approximation 
can be arrived at Allowing, therefore, for the quantities of through 
trafhe m wheat earned from one railway system to another, which 
is roughly between 300,000 and 350,000 tons, it may be reckoned that 
17 01 18 million tons is put on rail during an average year This 
represents about one-sixth of the total crop and about one-third 
of the total quantity of wheat marketed 

(4) By Rivjiji. 

The amount of river traffic in the Punjab and Upper 
Sind has been greatly reduced since the spread of canal 
iriigation Rivers which were formerly navigable have been tapped 
at various places within the Punjab and are no longer suitable for the 
perennial transport of agricultural produce The only nvers now 
largely used for transportation are the Chenab and Sindli from below 
Mianwali down to Sukkur Navigation on the latter nas been 
adversely afPected hj the construction of the Panjnad Canal Head- 
works and the produce has to be transhipped at this point 

The types of country craft which are so largely used today have 
not changed from time immemorial When proceeding down 
stream they drift with the cunent and are aided by sail anu some- 
times by oars For upstream journeys, however, the boais have 
often to be towed either by bullocks or by man-power 

The capacity of these eountiy boats varies from 200, to 2,000 
raaunds Boatis of large capacity are used on long distance traffic 
only 

As already mentioned wheat is never transported in bulk by 
this means In order to protect the grain from damage the bottom 
of the ves.sel is lined with planks or 'bhusa and the wheat is also 
protected from lain by means of gunny pals" and in rare eases by 
pieces of tarpaulin It was observed that a certain amount of 
wheat is often damaged by water percolating through the seams in 
the sides of the boat 

Costs The chief attraction of transport by water is its low 
cost But water transport as compared with rail is usually slower 
For example, under the most favourable conditions it takes four 
days foi wheat to reach Sukkur from the Punjab a distance of 
150 miles and further delays of more than a week at a time may 
often be caused owing to difficulties of navigation particularly in 
the monsoon season Another disadvantage is that the boatmen 

, , ^ number of old empty gunny bags stitebed together to form a large 
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irequently tamper -witli tiie pi educe during tlie course of transit 
and many caises have been huiown of the gram being replaced by 
sand and the bags carefully re-sewn to avoid suspicion 

The rates quoted by eountiy ciaft are veiy low For example, 
fiom Alipur to Suldiur, a distance of about 150 miles the rate of 
freight IS Ro 0-2-3 per maund The cost of tianspoit by lail for 
a similai distance to the nearest railway station is Re 0-4-10 a 
maund In Bihar the country boats were found generally to 
cliarge about half the fare of the steamers belongmg to tbe India 
General Steam Navigation Co, or the Bengal and Noith Western 
Railway Feny Services The freight rates of the Indian Geueial 
Steam Navigation Co , from Patna to Goalando, Dacca and Bhairab 
were Re 0-7-0, Re 0-7-9 and Re 0-9-9 per mannd lespectivelj’- in 
1935-36, while the country boatmen charged from Re 0-4-0 to a 
maximum of Re 0-6-0 right down to Bhaiiab In Smd, river trans- 
port on the Indus costs Re 0-1-0 per maund for distances of 20 to 
50 miles and Re 0-2-0 for longer carries even up to 400 miles 
Durmg the inundation period w^hen the river is full and there is a 
strong downstream current, a distance of 100 miles may be covered 
within about two days With a slow current it takes about four days 
to cover the same distance The freights m Smd were found to be the 
same in all iseasons but for long distance journeys it is customaiy 
for the consignor to give one maund of wheat for every 100 maunds 
carried as food allowance to the boatmen This is m addition to 
the freight charge Frequently the consignor’s own representative 
is sent along wuth the goods in order to watch over their safety 
Half the freight is paid at the time of loading and the other half 
after the goods have been discharged at the receiver’s destination 

In the Punjab a certain amount of traffic also takes place on the 
Sirhmd canal The head works of this canal are at Rupar and 
this IS the staitmg and tenninal point for all the boats plying on 
the canal Fiee navigation is allowed within 2 miles of the head- 
woiks, but on every boat embarking on a journey beyond this limit 
a charge is leraed by the canal authorities at the rate of Rs 7-0-0 
per month or Rs 3-12-0 for half a month Upstream journevs are 
made under tow by a pair of bullocks, the towage charges betrveen 
two points 36 miles fiom each other, being Rs 12-0-0 for fidly 
loaded boats and Rs 8-0-0 for empty craft The transport charges 
for the same distance generally vary from five to erght annas per 
bag 01 2^ maunds of wheat oi 2 maunds of wheat flour, and where 
a load IS guaranteed both on the outward and return journeys, the 
transport charges are reduced A Avpical canal boat in good 
condition can carry between 600 and 750 maunds 

(5) By PvA 

(a) Coastal trade A large quantity of wheat is annually 
transported by sea from Karachi to Bombay, Calcutta and to a 
lesser extent to other coastal ports A certain amount of inter- 
coastal trade also takes place between Bombay and Malabar coast 
ports such as Ratnagiri, Mangalore, Cochm, etc The total -volume 
of trade from Karachi to Bengal, Bombay, Madras aud Burma 
represents the greater proportion of the coastal wheat trade by 
Tj224IOAE s2 
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steam vessels and is shown in Axipendix XL VI In 1932-33 the 
shipments were 141 784 tons^ in the following year 119 401 tons and 
in 1934-35, 205,199 tons, this gieatly increased figure being brought 
about by rate cutting, one of the lesults of the “ freight war ” in 
1934 between two shipping companies engaged in coastal i.rade. 
Coastal shipments of wheat fiom Bombay are paitly re-expoits of 
wheat bi ought to Bombay from Karachi and are not large, the annual 
average being about 5,000 tons, mostly to Madras Tlie volume of 
traffic by sea-going countiy vessels such as dhows has diminished to 
leiy small proportions and it is not possible to estimate ho\v much 
wheat or wheat products aie so tianisported The risks and delays 
attending the tiaiisportation by sea lof gram and other commodities 
by diiows and countiy vessels are great and an incieasmgly large 
number of small poits on the west coast of India are now being 
tapped by indigenous steam shipping companies, such as the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Co , employing steamships of limited 
size 

The steamship lines engaged in coastal trade m India normally 
opeiate under a Conference whereby rates are fixed, the object being 
to eliminate excessive competition The rates of fi eight from, say, 
Karachi to Calcutta since 1931 have ranged from Es 7 per ton net 
to as low as Es 1-8-0 per ton between July and November during the 
“ fi eight war ” year of 1934 The average seems to be in the 
neighbourhood of Es 5 per ton, which was the freight ruling during 
a part of 1931, throughout 1933, from January to April 1934 and 
fiom November 1934 to July- August 1935 At present (December 
1936) the quotation is Es 4-12-0 per ton less 10 per cent rebate 
granted to shippers who have confined their shipments to the com- 
panies forming the Conference 

Fenodacity. The periodicity of movement by sea to coastal 
ports will be clear from Appendix XLVI and is very marked 
Shipments are very high in July, August and September October 
also shows considerable activity in certain years Thereafter ship- 
ments fall off until they are at a minimum during the pre-harvest 
months of January to March 

(6) Foieign Tiade This has been discussed in Chapter I 
Wheat for export may be shipped by one lof the regular steamer- 
services of which there are at least four operating between Karachi, 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, or when large quantities are 
concerned vessels may be specially chartered in London by thp ex- 
porter for this purpose For obvious reasons freight by chartered 
vessels is almost invariably cheaper than freight by the regular sersuces 
known as linei tonnage Chartermg vessels for full cargoes is 
effected on the Baltic Exchange in London, freight being payable 
in the United Kingdom usually lu London after dLScharga Liner 
space IS hooked through freight brokers at the ports in India and 
the freight is payable at the port of loading 

Freights aie an important factor in the marketing of wheat 
abroad A comparative statement is given below of the rates of 
August Karachi and the Umted Kingdom from 1927 tO' 
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Sea freights per ton of 18 civts ^ 
(Sterling) 



Maxim um 

Minimum 

Average 

1927 

24 

6 

18 

0 

20 11 

1928 

1 

22 

3 

1 

15 

0 

10 6 

1929 

24 

0 

1 

17 

6 

19 91 

1930 

20 

1 

0 

15 

3 

16 3} 

1931 

21 

6 

15 

0 

17 

1932 

21 

3 

15 

6 

19 lOi 

1933 

24 

0 

20 

3 

21 10 

1934 

24 

0 

20 

3 

21 8 

1935 

27 

3 

19 

0 

21 10^ 

1936t 

29 

3 

20 

6 

25 2 


Note — ^Freight rates on bagged wheat cargo to the United Ki^igdom 
from Sydney, Australia, ranged from 20 (sh ) to 32|6 (sh ) sterling during 
the period 1931-1934 If fi eight is prepaid in Australia, as is the customary for 
Iinei space in India except where specially chartered vessels are concerned, an 
addifional charge is required to be paid since 1931-32 by shippers m respect 
of the exchange difference between Austrahan currency and sterbng 

*Monthly averages on which the annual figures are based include forward 
quotations also 

tTo August only 
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INTER-OH AFTER EIG-HT. 

The cultivators aluiost always transport their wheat 
in hulk to the nearest market. In the assemhhng 
markets in the producing areas some wheat is stored m 
bulk and some put in sacks before storing but in any 
case from that point onwards all the wheat ns handled 
in gunny bags (hhcsi). B-twills 4:4:" X 26^^ are used 
for exioort and very largely for the mill trade m wheat 
and products and heavy G 40" X 28" m the internal trade. 
At iiresent these hags cost about Rs. 26 or Rs. 27 per 
100 delivered in the Punjab markets. 

In some markets, and particular^ in the assembling 
markets of the producing areas, the price of wheat ex- 
cludes the x)rice of bags but in the ports and some of 
the large consuming centres m the interior the market 
lirice as quoted includes the cost of the bags. This is 
another of those factors winch make it rlifficult to com- 
pare prices in one market with those of another. 

It IS frequently suggested that the costs of distri- 
bution could be reduced by eliminating the use of bags 
and handling all the wheat in bulk This 'would 
involve the creation of suitable storage, transport and 
handling facilities at every stage. The experience of 
the Lyallpur elevator indicates that isolated attempts 
to introduce bulk handling cannot be successful. The 
question is, however, do the buyers wish to have their 
wheat delivered in bulk or sacks. 

The exxiort trade is now relatively so small and 
spasmodic that exporting merchants, port authorities 
and shipping companies have no inducement to make 
permanent alterations in their warehouse accommoda- 
tion and equipment to provide for bulk handling 

Although existing railway wagons could apparent- 
y e readily adapted for the purpose, the large Indian 
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roller rmlls show no mclmation to adopt the bulk 
system partly probably because by the present methods 
of trading by a large number of mills the latter make a 
profit on the sale of bags to the purchasers of their fiour 
and ata. The greater part of the wheat entering the 
channels of distribution goes to wholesale markets and 
subsequently to retailers, cliahUis, millers and consu- 
mers. These markets are in the mam very congested. 
Purchases are made in small quantities and for this 
general trade the handling of wheat in sacks in most con- 
venient and appropriate There seems no likelihood of 
any immediate change m the nature of those reqiure- 
ments so that the question of applying bulk handling 
methods to the greater xiart of the wheat trade in India 
may be left out of consideration for the time being. 

Pailwaj^s plaj' an- im]Dortant part in the trans]iort 
of wheat In the course of the year more than 1.7 
million tons or about one-sixth of the total croj) is put 
on rail and railway freight forms a high proportion of 
the total cost of distribution For exam^ile the average 
.di:fference per maund for a 5-year period on Punjab 
wheat selhng in Lyalljiur and Calcutta is E-s 1-1-7 of 
which Es 1-0-4 IS due to rail freight alone although 
this IS a special reduced rate 

There is also a good deal of coastal traffic especial- 
ly from Karachi amounting to between 150,000 and 
200.000 tons in the course of a year Eiver transport 
is not, apparently, very im]portant but it is difbcult to 
arrive at the precise amount carried especially by 
countrv boats 

Large quantities of wheat are also carried by 
bullock-carts and pack animals such as donkeys and 
camles For distances up to 40 miles or so the bullock- 
cart appears to be preferred to rail transport. More 

recentlv the motor lorrv has become of increasing 

%/ 

importance wherever metalled (pakha) roads exist In 
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Spite of siDecial rail freight concessions and even where 
the rate by lorry is higher tlian rail e.g,^ from Okara 
to Lahore (80 miles) the rate per maimd by lorry is 
JEle. 0-3-6 as against Re. 0-2-11 by rail transport by 
lorry is iireferred by senders. The reasons given 
are ; 

(1) direct collection from senders and delivery 

to buyers by lorry ; 

(2) saving of time omng to slowness of rail 

goods transport ; 

(3) elimination of trouble at the station and of 

the necessity to iilacate railway staff. 

It IS apparent therefore that the question is not 
altogether one of cost but of better service. 
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CHAPTER IX WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 

Assembling and distribution aie two mam phases in the opeia- 
tion of moving the eiop fiom the producei to the consumer The 
diagram on page 253 illustiates how' the eiop passes uito consumption 
nnd shows the approximate extent of paiticipation of the vaiious 
agencies concerned Practically all the agencies engaged in the 
assembling of wheat also function in its distribution Tue move- 
ment of the crop up to the stage at which it reaches the hands of the 
wholesaler or first buyer at the assembling centre has already been 
discussed in Chapter V In this chapter the subsequent movement 
of tlie wheat is followed through the different intermediaries to the 
consumer 

The unit of wholesale transactions varies according to the size 
and importance of the market and the volume of trade It may be 
as low as 5 or 10 bags at a time or it may be htindieds of tons 
especially where mills’ agents or exporters are concerned 

A Agencies and methods 

The wholesale distribution of wheat may be carried out through 
one or other of the following agencies (1) Cultivatois, village 
merchants and ^itinerant vendois, (2) Kachcha ailiatiyas, (3) PakJca 
athaiiyas, stockists, mills’ agents etc, (4) Co-opeiative organisations 
and (5) Exporters 

(1) Cultivators, village merchants and rriNHiKANT vendors 

The activities of these are mostly confined to the villages and the 
immediate neighbourhoods in which they live As drstiibutors they 
operate largely in shandies or periodical markets In the United 
Provinces, for example, the cultivators are reported to supply about 
half tile requirements of the non-cultivating well-to-do rural popula- 
tion Growers who take their products to the periodical markets or 
shandies may sell small quantities direct either to petty merchants, 
retailers or consumers and are an important factor in distribution in 
Central India On the whole, however, the more important agencies 
are the village mei chant and the itmeiant trader A rough estimate 
would place the total quantitv of wheat distributed by these three 
agencies at not more than 1 million tons about two-thirds of which 
are purchased bv the retailers m the assembling market for sub- 
sequent disposal to local consumers 

(2) Kachcha arhatiyas 

As already mentioned these traders work marnly as commissron 
agents on behalf of the village sellers of agricultural produce 
During the slack period towards the end of the season when there 
is often an appreciable movement of wheat back to the rural areas 
from the large assembling markets the kachcha arhatiya reverses 
his former role and becomes an agency for linking up the pakkoi 
arhahya and stock-holder with the small merchants and retailers 
m the neighbouring villages 

(3) Pakla aihahyas, stockists, mills’ agents, etc. 

These are the chief distributing agencies and their general func- 
tions have already been deseribed on page 132 Unlike the kachcha 
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arliatiya who usually represents the piimary producer or seller the 
pahlca arhaiiya acts on behalf of the buyer The paMca arhakya’s 
client may either wiite, telegraph or telephone him to buy and despatch 
ceitain specific qualities and quantities of wheat or to buy and store 
on his account Clients may also be present and give orders in person 
and supervise their fulfilment The palcha arhakya is concerned with 
the distribution of produce assembled through the kachcha aihahya, 
and although the pakka athakya may buy for others, he docs so on 
his own credit and assumes full lespomsibility for the produce so 
acquiied He usually has a legnlai clientele and possesses a good 
hnowledge of the requirements of the -^aiious maikets for which he 
buys i\s it IS imjiiacTicable under picsent conditions for distant 
wholesalers and letaileis to make large purchases without special 
knowledge of local practices in the maiket in which they bu}', the 
pakka ai liaiiya appears to be an effective and necessary link bchveen 
the various markets 

The palla ailiahya is the chief factor in the internal distribu- 
tion of wheat to ictailers, to millers and to other wholesale mer- 
chants Many palla ailiaUyas weie found to be in touch with other 
pakla arliakyas in the most distant places For example, traders in 
Noithein India have direct lelations with those in Southern India 
and merchants in Cential India consign wheat regnlarlv to Madias 
and Mj’soie When the pakla oiJiahyas operate on their clients’ 
account a certain amount of deposit is usually taken fiom and given 
by the buyer as earnest nione.y, and on receipt of an older to buy, the 
pakla arhaUyas may, as the rate suits, either buy in the open market 
or appropriate their own firm’s stocks against such an older During 
the height of the season palka ailiatiyas may visit supplying centres 
personally or send a partner or other representative to examine the 
quality of the arrivals and make jiui chases on the spot Frequently 
wheat IS sent on commission sale to a consuming maiket and this is 
perhaps the most common practice throughout India Where pakla 
arliakyas have their own branch establishments sales can be con- 
veniently effected Enquiries from membeis of the most important 
grain trading associations at terminal consuming maikets show that 
on an average not less than 50 per cent of local supplies is consigned 
to them on commission sale The great prevalence of this system 
appears to be paitly due to the absence of recognised grades and the 
general lack of confidence in regard to quality 

Where a firm of pakka ailiakyas acts for a mill, the former 
is responsible to the mill for buying correctly, i & , for the accurate 
estimation of refraction and for weights These concerns are no 
necessarily the mills sole buying agencies, for they may act as 
agencies also for others Transportation and handling charges on 
such purchases are paid by the mill In rare cases a mill may have 
its own buying organisation in which case the latter functions like a 
pakka ailiatnja and also operates on behalf of other trade clients 

(4) Co-operativu organisations 

The co-operative commission shops in the Puniab function in 
verv much the same way as the kachcha arhakya, but do not 
business on their own account As already noted the ^otal quanti y 
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handled by these agencies is relatively small. No comment need, 
tJierefore, be made on their functions as distributors 

(5) BjLnORTERS 

In former years when the export of wheat was regular 
and of considerable dimensions the export trade was almost 
entirely in the hands of four or five films of international gram 
merchants wliose operations m India were controlled from Europe, 
usually in London Most of these concerns had wudespiead buying 
oigamsations upcountry w^hich consisted of a number of agencies 
which in turn supei vised the opeiation of a larger iiumbeY of sub- 
agencies staffed wutli the exporter’s owui personnel This system 
was very common during the pre-\var yeais and for some time 
aftei the war, wdien not only wheat but other food grains such as 
bailey and gram and oilseeds, e.g , lapeseed, toiia, linseed, were 
in laige demand abroad An alternative method of making pur- 
chases in the luteiior Ava^ through “ guarantee ” brokers woiking on 
the lines of aihaliyas or commisfc.ion agents This system w^as less 
in vogue in pre-Avar and eaily post-wai yeais, but Avith the viitual 
disappearance of Avheat expoits since 1930 synchronising AVith the 
depression period, some modification wms brought about in the old 
established maelunerj'^ for pui chasing agiicultural commodities A 
laige number of sub-agencies had to be closed down as uneconomic 
and greater reliance had to be placed on a cheaper method of contact 
with upcountry markets, namely, through “ guarantee ” brokers or 
commission agents of repute w'ho had their oaau shops 6i branches at 
various centres In consideration of a pre-arranged rate of com- 
mission these agents are required to guarantee the due fulfilment 
of all contiacts enteied into by them on behalf of their exporter- 
principals with whom they maintain a security deposit usually in the 
form of a substantial sum in cash 


This change is also significant as indicating a change m buying 
practice When exporters had their own organisations staffed with 
their OAvn employees at all important centres, large purchases were 
made directly from the producer through Jcachcha arliatiyas in small 
units and the proportion of such purchases Avas considerable Under 
present conditions the volume of direct ready purchases upcountry 
has fallen to comparatively insignificant proportions and has been 
largely replaced by the Port Pass ” contract the mam features of 
which have already been discussed in Chapter VI The “ Port 
Pass ” method of consigmng produce to the port headquaiteis of the 
“purchaser is popular Avitli sellers at distant outstations and it is esti- 
mated that not less than three-fourths of the total quantity of wheat 


handled by shippers is normally consigned on these terms 

In addition to buying ready wheat from daily bulk arrivals and 
ready railway receipts or forward deliveries On the “ Port Pass^^ 
system, a certain amount of trade is also done on “ agency pass . 
As the name signifies, “ agency pass ” implies that the goods are 
analysed, approved, weighed over and the final paAunent effected on 
the spot by the exporter’s local agency In a few cases wheat used 
also to be bought on “ station pass ” teims which meant that the 
seller gaA^e delivery at the railway station and the goods were m- 
Bpected and passed finally at that point 
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Tlie pui chase of wheat, or any other agiicultural commodity, on 
ready or upconntry pass conditions implies a considerable 
amount of skill and expeiiciice on the pait of the buj’mg agent, and 
broker, and any diffeience between the analysis or outtuin results 
betiveen the upcountry agency and the port, Nvoiild either be a dead 
loss to the expoilci should the buying upcountry have been injudi- 
cious and the analysis too lenient, or would show a profit if' the 
goods either weighed moie on amval at Kaiachi or analysed lower 
This method of purchasing liad therefoic to he closely supei vised by 
constant visits of inspection by the firm’s officials who ’were usually 
posted at convenient centres in the buying aieas, nhen the purchases 
of tlic agent w^eie analysed and compared \vith the costs at which such 
purchases had been advised agaiiist headquarters' limits On the 
other hand purchases on '' poit pass ” S 3 ^stem calls for no particular 
technieal skill at all in the upeoimtiy agent as the goods are neither 
weighed nor anal.ysed at ongin 

B. Finance of wholesale distribution 

(1) Genukau 

The distribution of wheat from the assembling to the terminal 
markets is mainly financed by w^holesale merchants who also 
function as commission agents and by shippers during periods 
when expoits are taking place The actual provision of funds 
is effected thiough sin offs or money lendeis and the modern joint 
stock banks winch in recent years liave greatlj’’ extended their acti- 
vities The distiibution of wheat by the grower direct involves no 
special provision of finance as the quantities involved are generally 
too small to be traded in on any basis other than cash 

(2) Ailiahyas. 

The paJvJca at hatiyas, who are the main distributing agents, 
are turns of some substance and, in addition to dealing in a 
number of commodities such as grains, seeds, ghee, sugar, etc , 
they may frequently operate as sin offs, making advances and uis- 
, counting hunch s or drafts and bills of exchange The path a ariia- 
iiyas aie estimated to handle nearly four million tons o 
wheat 01 rouglily 80 to 85 per cent of the total quantity marketea 
and longhly half the volume of trade wOiich passes through the paMa 
arlmUyas’ hands is destined for palclca aihaiiyas in other m^keto, 
milleis and shippers and exporters The remaining half is dis ii- 
buted foi local consumption through hacliclia ailidhyos, viiiage 
merchants, town retaileis, or to consumers direct 

In a number of eases the working capital of the palcha arlio't'iy^ 
may be augmented bj’’ deposits mainly from the relations and acquain - 
ances of the firm’s propnetois Sound firms of long standing some 
times have large sums so deposited with them and in the slack season 
they have been Imown to refuse deposits or accept them only a 
nominal rates of interest The customary rate of intere^ f 

ever, 6 pei cent , on which terms probably about three-fonrt ^ ® 
their deposits are accepted In other instances the rates are set e 
according to the financial circumstances of the parties and may vary 
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from 8 to 9 pei cent pei annum In certain cases deposits fiom 
widows and minois maj’- lie held in tiust without inteiest being given 
theieon 

The large fiiins of ailiatiyas finance the inteinal movement of 
vheal to a considerable extent Cm lent accounts are maintained with 
them 1 ) 3 ' Ihcii elienl^ at other maikets and the late of inteiest on 
outstanding balances is usually 9 per cent per annum Ajhaliuas 
in important assembling eeuties often purchase wheat on behalf of 
clients in distant parts of the coimtiy and usualty receive earnest 
money at the late ol about one-louith ot the ^alue of the pui chases 
Tills IS done in older to coiei possible losses due to puce fluetuations, 
and the disbuisement ot maiket chaiges, lailway fieight, etc Those 
clients vho aic old customers aie often not lequiied to keep such 
deposits The total disbuisements of the buying agent oi aihaUija 
are leeovcied With inteiest fiom his client When goods aie con- 
signed to distant maikets on their own account for commission sale 
bj’’ arhatiyas, an advance of an 3 dhing between 70 and 85 per cent 
of the value is diavn agauist the consignee This advance and tiv 
inteiest theieon is adjusted when the final accounts of the whole con- 
signment aie made out 

(3) Shrojfs 

These indigenous banlang houses play a most important part 
in the financing of the internal trade in agricultural produce 
klost of the ‘ihiofjs belong to the Manvaii, MuUam or Sindlm 
communities and are established in large numbers in practi- 
cally all the chief in.iikets oi the countiy and partieulaity at the 
teiminaks in Karachi, Boinba 3 \ Madras and Calcutta The clietUais 
of South India aie also a powerful and influential factoi in the 
finance of the internal tiade in South India and in Burma where 
manv of this communitj'- have long established themselves Some of 
the shioffs are of veiw old standing Foi example, the famous firm 
of Gurwalas at Delhi although recently gone out of business originally 
came to the cit 3 of Delhi dining the 17th centurv’- at the invitation 
of the IMoglral Einpeior, Shah Jehan ]\Ian 3 ’- of these shroff firms are 
also engaged in the wholesale giain or cloth trade and appear to 
have enteied this line because their oiigmal business has been 
enci cached upon hi’- the compaiativety recent spiead of the modern 
banking si’-stem winch provides special facilities for the remittance 
of funds between distant markets One of the mam activities of 
sin offs is to discount Innidis, demand diafts oi bills and advance 
moil 63 ^ on piomissori’’ notes On occasions loans aie also granted 
against stocks of pioduce and the procedure followed is similar to 
tbal practised by the banks (See Chapter V ) 

(a) Rmidis The Jmndi system is more or less peculiar to 
India There are two kinds of liwidiSj the mudafti Jiund^ and the 
darsham Imndz The former is a long-term document and is gene- 
lally drawn for a fixed period, while the latter is the equivalent of 
a sight-draft usually payable on presentation The mudath liundis are 
drawn up on Government stamped paper, the stamp duty payable 
being Be 0-1-6 per cent up to_ amounts of Es 2,500 and Its 2-4-0 
for every Ks 2,500 over the sum first '‘mentioned Dai sham hundis 
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may be drawn up on any kind of papei but most of the conoorns 
wbich participate in the financing of tiade to any extent liave specially 
printed foiins for the purpose (Specimen on opposite page ) 

(:0 MudatU Imiuh The most impoitant instrument of credit 
handled by sluofis is the mudaih Immh Mudaih Jmndis may be 
\aiiously diaMui for 21 to 61 days thougli there is no legal or 
eusiomary bar to drawing them ioi any other period In piactice 
they aie nevei drann for more than one year 

In the case of mudaih hmuhs the discount rates cliarged by the 
oonit stock banks ordinaril^^ vary Irom one to one and a half per 
cent over the bank late But tlie shioff\ rates differ very widely 
according to the status of the dia\sci Their normal rates are an;>’- 
thing up to foiii per cent higJier than tlie bank rate Discount is 
alwajs payable in advance and is deducted fiom the amount paid 

The rate of biokerage on a liundi vanes from 3 pies to 6 pies 
per bundled rupees Weak paities aie sometimes charged a very 
heavy brokerage nliich may amount to as much as Rs 5 per cent 
In the discount business brokers plaj" a icry impoitant role and the 
clients of highly lepiitable biokeis are given prefer ence by the best 
of the shiojjs. 

It IS notewoithj’’ that the securit.y against advances by 
shroffs IS mainly peisoual The shtoj) adjudges the worth of the 
party seeking credit by taking into consideiation the latter’s 
business stability and status and financial position Shroffs are usually 
moie liberal in allowing ciedit than the banks However, in order 
to safeguard themselves against possible iisks only hundis having at 
least one endorsement aie accepted, while sometimes two, three or 
ev’^en four endorsements are insisted upon in order to minimise the 
risk The sHiroff has to satisfy himself that the drawer or the 
^ndoiser or endorsers will he able to honour the draft on, maturity^ 
The endorsement of Imndis is arranged with friends or neighbouring 
films Occnsionally endorseis mav demand a heaiy consideia- 
tion for their endorsements, but this ls not a nlormal fealuic The 
inability to honour one’s draft is considered a very seiious event and 
virtually amounts to a declaration of insolvency 

In) Darsham Jmndis are the sight drafts of ordinary day to 
day business and in their universality m India may be compared to 
the cheque in Europe and the West Short term credits are also 
raised on the basis of darsham hmid/is, by diawmg them on distant 
markets or on places where such htindis are allowed a eonsideiimle 
period of grace No revenue duty is payable on daisham hundis, 
wnich, as mentioned, are usually written on special forms Hie 
biokerage charges vary from 3 to 6 pies per cent which are paid 
mostly by the buyer or whoever discounts the Jmndd 

Darsham Imndis are generally payable on pres^tation but 
in some markets a few days of grace are also allowed For example, 
tbe dardiani himdis payable at Delhi hear seven days of grace and 
are payable on the 8th day after acceptance, subject to interest at 
the lafe of Rs 5-12-0 ner cent per annum The acceptance of the 
payee is obtained soon after receiving the draft In Bihar on the 
other hand they are payable on the day immediately following 
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Translation of a typical Da^sliani Hiindi (Demand draft) 

printed on reverse 

(Himatsmgli Jagannatli Brass Merchants). 

Hundi ^ On Demand 

No 

Specimen signature I 
of drawer. ) 

With the grace of God Messrs. {Dmwee) of 

. . . the auspicious place, may be pleased to 

accept the compliments of Messrs (Drawer) 

of Further, a Hundi is drawn on you 

for Rs (m words) Rupees 

half of which reckon as Rs. (m words) 
double of which is payable m favour of Messrs 
(Payee) . Hundi (date ) . • 

On receiving the Hundi please pay immediately the amount m 
current com after ascertaining the respectabihty and identity (of 
the payee) 

Hundi dated (Vilrrami calendar) 

Dated (Enghsh calendar) 

Dtaivei’s Signature. 
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presentation but it is stated that sometimes two or three days of 
giace aie allowed by local usage 

(&) Piom'issoiy oiotes Sometimes, on oider to save the stamp 
duty, capital is raised on promissory notes This is only done when 
large amounts aie involved A piomissory note is considered a 
bettei means of obtaining advances, as it is a non-negotiable instru- 
ment and consequently does not entail the same publicity as the 
imnd/i The lules legarding payment are not very strict and in 
±acl hrms which are able to obtain advances on promissory 
notes will seldom finance themselves on the basis of hundis Some 
'ihioffs who take advances iiom banks on the basis of these hundts 
do not accept promissory notes as these aie not negotiable instru- 
ments 

(,4) Banks 

In addition to the piovision of eiedit against the security of 
pledged stocks (see Chaptei V), the banks also buy and discount 
liiindis or drafts, remit money by telegraphic transfer fiom cne 
centie to another and in general piovide all the aceoniiiiodation 
necessary foi the conduct of tiade BaiilvS do not, how^ever, 
geneiaily advance loans against mudatU hundis oi curiencj’- diatts 
Jfoi example, out of the twelve commercial banks opeiatmg in 
ji'lelhi only four or five are known to malce any appieeiable 
advances on mudatU Mmdis The Bank fixes the ciedit limits 
of the draweis aftei making close enqiuries legaiding then business 
and financial status, the amount and value of landed property owned 
by the proprietor or partners, the turnover, etc The appioved firms 
are then allo^ved to diaw money from their bankers up to their limit 
of credit on the basis of these currency drafts or promissory notes 
Such credit is not however, enjoyed by every firm and a small con- 
cern maj’’ sometimes arrange to obtain advances from a bank through 
a laiger film which has an approved credit with the bank The bank 
advances money on the security of the approved party who then 
endorses his client’s drafts and thus guarantees them The shroff 
and the modern banlvs woik side by side but moie oi less independ- 
ently of each other Although the importance of the shi off may have 
declined to some extent with the extension of the modem banlcing 
system, he still plaj'^s a greater part m financing the internal trade 
of the country than the joint stock banks The present position of 
the shroff is in part, due to the fact that modem banking facilities 
are not available at all important trade centres For example, out 
of 2,572 towms in India with a population of 5,000 and ovei, m less 
than 830 are there blanches of a bank By far the more potent 
leasoii, however, is the mtiiiiate knowledge possessed by the shi off of 
the family histoiy of his clients and the details regarding their busi- 
ness and financial position afforded by daily social contact This 
enables him to extend credit facilities much more easily on personal 
security than is possible for any modern bank Moreover after 
making loans the behaviour of his clients and the manner m which 
the money is utilised, is constantly under his observation Further, 
the shroff’s services are available at all tunes and clients can have 
fiee access without the formalities and delay such as occurs at the 
counters of practically all the joint stock banks The shroff’s rates 
L224ICAE S2 
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of discount do not on the whole compare unfavourably with those of 
modem banks His establishment is small and woilcmg costs low 

The difteient ways in which slDojfs help the trade have already 
been discussed Their functions are complementary to those of the 
joint stock banks whose fuither expansion may be regarded as 
desirable by all interested, particularly as the efficiency of many 
large shrojf firms depends to a great extent upon the accommodation 
obtainable from the modern banks 

lAs was brought out by the Baulking Enquiry Committee in 1929 
there is a room for improving the efficiency and extent of the shroff’s 
business The mam Imes on which imjnovement might be efiected 
are 

(1) Licensing of shroffs who agree to operate on purely bank- 

ing business (Participation in any kind of trading m- 
rmlves risk which shakes the confidence of the clients 
and IS against the fundamentals of banking practice ) 

(2) Formation of associations to standardise business prac 

tices 

(3) Provision - for better discounting facilities and co-opera- 

tion with joint stock banks 

So far as modern joint stock banks are concerned, apart from 
a few exceptional cases they appear to have confined themselves 
mainly to the industrial sphere and to the trade in the larger cities 
and towns Modern banlcing facilities are not available in the smaller 
towns much less in the villages and country markets In England 
it IS not uncommon for banks to send a cashier and clerk to attend a 
country maiket for the day to receive and pay out cash No exact 
counterpart of this practice has been met with in India during the 
course of this survey, although there are a number of small pay 
offices in some of the lesser markets at which facilities for the collection 
and discounting of hundis are available Some of the joint stock 
banks also maintain godown keepers at certain markets to watch 
over their interests where advances have been made against the 
security of pledged stocks of produce Until joint stock banks are 
I;repared to extend their activities in the lesser towns and larger 
villages they are not likely to play any vital part in the process 
of agricultural marketing 

(5) Exporters 

The two or three international firms of grain merchants, wlm, 
between them, handle practically the entire wheat export trade 
provide themselves with funds in India by selling sterling 
bills of exchange, usually drawn at three months sight, or tele- 
graphic transfers to those banks which handle foreign exchange at 
the vaiious port headquarters of the firms m question Another 
source of local funds springs from the import trade Wheat, sugar 
and piece-goods are important commodities handled by these inter- 
national firms At one time quantities of wheat were shipped to India 
from Australia and the importation of sugar from Java and the conti- 
nent of Europe was a trade of considerable magnitude Piece-goods 
are still a fairly large item in Indians import trade and the money 
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received against sales of these commodities was, and still is, utilised 
for the purpose of buying indigenous produce or, where receipts 
exceed local lequiiements, the suiplus funds are remitted Lo London 
by the pui chase of sterling telegiaphic tiansfers 

Upcountiy buying agencies aie normally financed by the 
sale locally of the film’s Jiundis or diafts diawn on the port head- 
quaiters, oi funds may be i emitted b}’- telegraphic tiansfei through 
the Imperial Bank of India oi other exchange banks In former 
3 'eais cuiiency notes, in halves for gieatei safetj^, weie often sent 
by registeied post or messenger from the upeountry headquaiteis of 
the shippers to some of the smallei sub-agencies or outstations, the 
second lialves being foiwaidcd onlj^ aftei acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the fiist halves Specie in the form of silver used also 
to be sent to buying centies under escoit of two or more messengers, 
but since the spread of banking facilities and the inci eased circula- 
tion of com and currency notes measures such as those just desciibed 
are rarely followed at the piesent time 

(6) Remiti'ANCES 

The adequate provision of funds and quick and cheap transfers 
from the centres of consumption to the supplying maikets are 
other factors of importance in the system of distribution In 
prartiee, howevei, only a small portion of the total value of 
the pioduee is lequiied to be remitted from one centre to another 
owing to the balanced natuie of the trade Remittances mav be 
made by means of den sham hmidi oi bank drafts, telegraphic tian-sCer 
or by actually remitting cash undei registeied and insured cover 
The latter practice is followed onlv wheie small amounts aie involved 
and in the ease of markets wheie oidmary banking facilities do not 
exist 

The daisliam Imndi is bv far the most important instiument of 
credit for the adjustment of tiade accounts between ditfeient markets 
The consignee may purchase a daisJiam hwxdi payable at the con- 
signor’s maiket or, as moie often happens, the consignor may diaw 
on the consignee and discount the himdi in his own market or with 
some local bank Banks normally make advances only against such 
Jmnd^s as are accompanied by railway receipts 

It is usually customary for consignors to send railway receipts 
foi collection tliiough a banlc if tlieie happens to be a bianch in the 
consignee’s market The receipt is accompanied by a darsham hundi 
drawn on the consignee and it is only deliveied to the latter when 
tlie hundA has been duly honoured by him An alternative method 
of receiving payment foi goods despatched is for the reeeipr and the 
accompanying Imndn, to be foi warded for collection to some reliable 
firm at destination This is the normal procedure wherevei regular 
banking facilities are not available In certain eases where the 
relations between consignor and consignee are satisfactoiy, or of long 
standing, railway receipts may be sent diieet to the latter Where 
the value of a consignment is small, below Rs 100 for example, the 
railway receipt may be forwarded by V P P (value payable by 
post) For goods consigned on commission sale the usual custom 
IS to draw on the consignee to the extent of 75 to 80 per cent of the 
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invoice value, and where goods are specifically consigned to order the 
full value IS usually drawn 

When there is a heavy demand for making remittances to ai^y 
particular market hundis payable at that place are often sold at a 
premium (hadha), eg, a hundi for one hundred rupees may be 
obtainable for, say, Rs 100-2-0 If there is little or no demand the 
draft may sell at a discount (hatta) and may be obtained for, say, 
its 99-14-0 The limits of premium and discount are determined by 
the cost of making remittances by bank drafts, that is to say, if a 
draft on Calcutta is obtainable in Bombay at 2 annas per cent the 
preminm on Calcutta hundis ‘wiU. not ordinarily exceed that figure 
In the ease of markets where there are no established banks, the dis- 
count and piemium limits are rather wider and may rise even to 
1 per cent JSundis drawn or endorsed by well-known firms aie 
usually discounted at rather more favouiable lates On the whole 
the average cost of making remittances may be reckoned as about 
one anna per cent 

Kemittances are also made by means of bank drafts or cash sent 
by insured registered post The minimum bank charge is 4 annas 
per cent if the draft required is for a small sum, but the rate of com- 
mission IS less on large amounts' and may be as low as 6 pies per cent 
according to the amount of the draft and the position ofithe bank’s 
funds 


C Cost of \\/holesale Distribution 

The cost of distribution mdudes the expenses of transportation 
and handling from the point of delivery to the buyer’s premises, the 
cost of the containers, twine for sewing the mouths of the bags, the 
arhatiya’s commission, brokerage and sundiy charges such as fees 
for correspondence, clearing, charges, etc 

When making purchases for buyers in outside markets these 
items of expenses fall into three distinct categories, vxz,, {a) expenses 
incurred in the buying market up to the point when the goods are 
put on rail at the station, (&) railway freight to destination and 
(c) cartage therefiom to the buyer’s godown, handling and stacking, 
and octroi or terminal tax, where levied 

As a general rule all these charges are paid in cash by the buyer 
or by his agent [paMa aihatiya) The rates for these difieient items 
vary not only from market to market but also in the same market 
according to the individual relations between the arhaUya and ms 
customer Consequently the total cost of distribution between one 
niaiket and another is rarely, if ever, constant It may, hoT7e\ ei, be 
ch'^erAed that the vaiiation in these charges are on the whole not 
nearly so pronounced as assembling costs and the reason would 
to be that the contracting parties in the distribution stage are better 
equipped and organised than the smaller agencies which so largely 
participate in assembling 

When direct sales aie effected by cultivators or village merchant 
to consumers in their own villages, distribution costs are practically 
negligible If, however, tiansaetions aVe effected through the village 
weighman, as may often happen in parts of the Punjab, the buyer 
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Jias to pay tulai at a rate wliieli is usually 3 pies per lupee In other 
cucuinstances produce is weighed over by one or other of the parties 
and tianspoited to the buyer’s place by his own employees 

In the large wholesale marlcets where, particularly during tbe 
season, imller’s agents, shippeis, letailers and even in some cases 
consumers themselves may purchase direct^ from the village 
selleis, thiough tlie lachcha aihatiya, the charges payable are exactly 
the same as the assembling charges already discussed To these 
obviously should be added the expenses of tiansportiug the goods to 
the station and the other incidental charges 'which fall on the wheat 
until it reaches its final destination The lates of caitage to and 
fiom the stations in the vaiious inaikels of India weie found to vaiy 
considerably depending both upon the intervening distances 
and also en the local lates of wages The extreme range of 
variation foi cartage was found to be a low point of Re 0-0-1 per 
raaund and a high of Re 0-1-0 per maund The average charge, 
however, in the gi eater numbei of markets seems to place the total 
costs of caitage and handling at both despatching and leeeivmg rail 
head points at between six and nine pies pei maund including a 
small item foi dealing fees (hwidiaim) which are paid to a hundilari 
01 station broker who attends to these formalities, and sa\es the 
consignor oi consignee the trouble of going to the station and per- 
sonally forwarding oi talcing deliveiy of the goods 

More than half of the marketable surplus passes through the 
palcla ailiainja’<i hands {see diagiam on page 253) and as such the 
co'its of distribution are of relatively great importance particulaily 
in leference to the wheat which is conveyed to distant markets 
When purchases are made through this agency the normal 
rate of commission ranges in most markets between Re 0-12-0 
and Rs l-4r0 per cent in addition to what may have been paid to 
the Icachcha arhaUya or any other market functionaiy All of these 
aic charged up to the final buyer Certain other charges such as 
brokerage, charitv and coirespondence, are also levied on their 
customers by the pall a arkahya Thus some items such as com- 
mission, chanty, etc , are paid more than once or indeed as many 
times as the goods change hands For example at Hapur the buyei 
has not only to pay damt for the Jcachcha arkahya but also commis- 
sion to the palcka arkahya In practice, however, the palJca arkahya 
invoices his buyer at fixed rates for the various sei vices performed 
Usually these lates are slightly higher than the actual costs and 
constitute a small margin foi the aikahya 

PaJela aikahya<f also arrange for the supply of gunnies and twine, 
the cost of which is debited to the buyer’s account Buyei s are also 
charged interest usually at the fixed market rate on such amounts as 
the pallca arkahya may pay out on his behalf 

It IS interesting to note that even in those cases in which the 
paklca aikatvya works as a principal all the ciistomaiy deductions 
are included in the invoice and recovered from the buyers , the price 
quotations from different markets aie therefore always regarded in 
the trade as subject to a scale of charges which varies from market 
to market 
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In order to illustrate the various charges which have foimed 
the subject of discussion a copy of an invoice relating to wheat 
purchased at Anfwala in the Punjab by a Delhi merchant and 
imported into Delhi on the latter’s own account is given below • 

Invoice for 194 hags of wheat weighing 509 maunds 10 seers net 

Rs a p Rs a p 

Rrime cost>^ . 1,091 6 0 

Charges at origin {Imporler‘‘s account) 

(o) Arhat (commission) @ Re 0 8-0 per cent 5 7 0 

(6) Dharmada and gaushala (chanty and cattle home) 


@ Re 0-1-3 per cent 0 13 6 

(c) Postage (fixed charges) 0 4 0 

(d) Labour (filling and sewing) @ Rs 1-8-3 per 100 

hags 306 

(e) Cartage (from Anfwala market to railway 

station) . . 4 8 9 

(/) Twine (for stitching the bags) 0 11 6 

(g) Miscellaneous charges at railway station 3 0 6 


Total cost at ongm 

Expenses at Delhi {Importer's account) 

{h) Railway freight @ Re 0-8-6 per maund 273 11 0 

{i) Terminal tax @ 6 pies per maund 15 14 9 

(j) Cartage from station to shop @ 7J pies per bag 7 9 0 

{L) Labour (unloading and stacking @ 3 pies per hag) 3 0 0 


1,109 3 9 


300 2 9 


Total cost at Delhi delivered at importer’s godown 


1,409 6 6 


The total cost of importiug (mcluding the railway freight) was, 
therefore, Rs 318-0-6 or 29 15 per cent of the prime cost, whereas 
excluding the railway freight it was Rs 11-5-6 or 4 per cent 

When a sale is made the importer who now becomes the seller 
Will have to pay dhaimada and gaushala at Re 0-1-6 per cen a^ 
weU as labour and weighing charges at 6 pies per bag in 69^^ . 

in accordance with the prevailing system throughout ^ 
market This makes up the total cost of distribution -Rs 51-10- or 
4 7 per cent of the prime cost 

When wheat is despatched for commission sale ah the expenses of 
placing the goods at destination are borne by the 
owner, who is also responsible for pa 3 ang commission to the pat 


*Tho gunny bags •neie provided by the buyer 
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arhatiya who arranges for the sale or rlisposal of the consignment, 
and also items at destination such as godown rent, brokerage, chanty, 
etc Interest on advances made by the pahha arhahya to the con- 
signor as well as small sums which the former disburses on the latter’s 
behalf in the course of receiving and storing the wheat are also 
invoiced against the consignor in due course At most markets 
m which it is customaiy for buyers to pay dami the paTcka aihaUya 
does not charge the seller any commission This for instance is the 
usage at Delhi 

Below IS given a copy of an actual invoice covering goods sent 
,to Delhi for commission sale 

Account 1 elating to a parcel of 36 hags of wheat weighing 90 maunds 
net sent from a country station in the Punjab to Delhi for com- 
mission sale 



Rs 

a 

P 

Charges — 




(o) Railway freight 

23 

7 

0 

(6) Terminal tax @ 6 pies per maund 

2 

13 

0 

(c) Miscellaneous charges at the railway station 

0 

4 

6 

(d) Cartage from station to shop @ 10^^ pies per bag 

1 

15 

6 

(e) Labour (unloading and stacking) @ 3 pies per bag 

0 

9 

0 

(/) Weighing @ 3 pies per bag 

0 

9 

0 

(g) Dharmada (charity) @ Re 0-1-0 per cent 

0 

3 

0 

(A) Gaushala (cattle home) @ 6 pies per cent 

0 

1 

6 

(») PanchayatfeQ @ 3 pies per cent 

0 

0 

9 

(j) Postage (actual) 

0 

4 

0 

Total charges on 90 maunds 

30 

3 

3 


or Re 0 5-4 per maund 

This paiticulai consignment realised Bs 277-7-0 gioss and there- 
fore, the net return to the seller after deducting the above charges 
Was Rs 247-3-9 This amount was credited to the latter’s account 
in the commission agent’s books and he was supplied with a copy of 
this invoice The total cost of distribution works out to 12 2 per cent 
of the net return to the sender while it is 2 7 per cent if lailiiay 
freight be excluded 

Another instance of a sale of wheat on commission may be 
quoted from Sind This illustrates the cost of distribution to an up- 
eountiy farmer who disposes of his produce in Karachi 
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Account ? elating to a 'parcel of 212 hags of ivheat weighing 556 
maunds (maund of 41 seers) sent from an upcountiy maihet in 
Sind to Karachi for commission sale. 


Rs a. p Rs a. p. 


Expenditure at source — 

Cost of 212 bags (Rs 30 per 100) . . . . 63 9 0 

TAYine and son mg (Re 0-0 3 per bag) 3 6 0 

Weighing^on the farm (Re 0-0-6 per maund) 17 6 0 

Cartage from farm to station ( 2 annas per maund) 60 8 0 

Loading and miscellaneous charges at the station 

(Rs 4 per 100 bags) . 8 8 0 

162 4 0 

Railn ay freight to Karachi 223 3 6 


Expenses at Karachi — 

Octroi 

Maladamt (handlmg) 

Stacking 

Bardana allowance (Rs 2 per 100 bags) 
Brokerage 
Weighing charges 
Dharmao (charity) 

Godonii rent 
Commission agent 
Insurance 
Correspondence 


9 2 0 
1 8 0 
2 10 6 
4 4 0 
2 4 9 

1 13 9 
0 8 6 

20 9 6 
8 7 0 

2 10 
0 12 0 

64 1 0 


Total charges on 656 maunds 
or Re 0-12-8 per maund 

Sale proceeds — ^Rs 1,691-13 0 


If railway freight is excluded from the calculation 
distribution works out to Re 0-6-3 per maund P ^ , Dolhi 

the prime cost of the wheat This is much higher ^ a^ m , 
example already quoted and is mainly due to such addi lo 
as commission, cost of gunny bags, and caitage at so^ 
also be noticed that an item called “ hardana 
included in the invoice at the rate of Rs 2-0-0 per 10° 
hardana allowance is generally levied at all large rece S 
and IS an allowance to cover the difference between tiie ,r.dppd 

and second-hand bags, as mills’ and shippers’ contracts a , , 
most of the contracts in vogue at the “ futures exchang 
that a new bag shall be used Tn the present instance i o 
cant that this allowance was levied although , i 

the gunnies used it would appear that the original bags av 
new It appeals to be customary to levy a gunny allowance 
tically every consignment irrespective of the tiue conai loi 
bags at the receiving point 
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The costs of distribution between some of the more important 
markets in the surplus areas and large consuming centres are 
illustiated in the diagiam on page 255 based on the data given in 
Appendix XTiVIII Eeference to the latter will show that total costs 
vary from Ee 0-5-9 per maund between Hapur and Delhi, a distance 
of 35 miles only, to Es 1-7-2 between Lyallpur and Calcutta by laii 
In these two examples railway freight is lesponsible for Ee 0-1-0 
and Es 1-0-4 per maund lespectively Wheie the goods have to 
pass through more than one intermediate maiket the costs of mei- 
chandising are increased An instance of this is to be seen in the 
Lyallpur and Calcutta prices when the wheat is railed first to 
Karachi and then shipped by sea Although rail and steamer freight 
combined between Lyallpur and Kaiachi amounts only to Ee 0-14-9 
per maund or Ee 0-1-7 less than for direct consignments by rail the 
lesser charge is more tlian countei -balanced by the cost of handling 
in Karachi 

D Gram Trade Associations and “ Futures ” Exchanges 

Organised Lading in cereals has been in existence at Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta for manj’" years but most of the Gram Trade 
Associations or Produce Exchanges handling “ futures ” transactions 
upcountry are of eompaiatively recent origin 

(1) Number and location 

The giowth and development of the present trading associations 
in India as a pait of the distributing sj^tem is an interesting com- 
mentary on the changmg conditions of the grain trade since the War 
and an indication of the increasmg impoitance of the internal market 
In formei yeais laige and comparatively legular expoits of wheat 
were a normal featuie of India’s foreign trade By far the gieatei 
proportion of the export tiade in gram and seeds rested in the hands 
of a few international films of gram merchants, which mam- 
tamed a widespread organisation of upcountiy buying agencies at 
most of the important markets m the interior and frequently also iit 
some of the more remote outstations where direct contact was often 
made with the producei A laige proportion of the saleable surplus 
in the locality was sold to these agents for cash and found its way 
directly into export channels The interchange of market informa- 
tion, by telegram, between shippers’ headquarters at the ports (in 
this case mainly Karachi) and the buying agency upcountiw was a 
useful link between the maikets in the interior and the outside world 
as reflected by shippers’ buying limits The ramifications of this 
system had an important effect in stabilising or at least in co-ordmat- 
mg prices in different markets throughout the country The need 
for “ hedging ” stocks as a foim of insurance was not then greatly 
felt by dealers upcountiy nor was it perhaps essential since a regular 
outlet was almost always available m the shape of the export demand 

With the War, however, conditions grew more unsettled The 
normal channels of trade became disorgamsed and speculation 
fosteied by the pi availing uncertainties, began to mciease At the 
time, too, glowing difficulties were experienced by legitimate traders 
Defaults weie of common occurience and there were few markets 
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where oigamsed trading with rules and regulations for the proper 
conduct of business existed As far as can be ascertained the first 
attempt towards organisation in the Punjab came in 1920 when a 
Sugar and Oram Merchants Association A^as formed at Amritsar 
This was followed two years later by the Sham Sunder Trading Co , 
Ltd, at Ly allpur in the same province Rules for the conduct ^f 
trade were framed and circulated to members and others Provision 
was also made for the settlement of disputes by arbitration 
During this early period neither of these two associations provided 
anj' clearing-house facilities such as those in existence to-day ior the 
adjustment of members’ “long” and “short” accounts in 
‘ ‘ futures ’ ’ ti ansactions and for settlement of ‘ ‘ difierences ’ The 
first “ futures ” exchange to be formed in the Punjab with arrange- 
ments for the periodical clearance and adjustment of members’ com- 
mitments was again at Amritsar when changes were made in the 
constitution of the old Sugar and Gram Merchants Association and 
it was converted more or less into its present form In 1932 as a 
result of differences of opinion m the local trading community a new 
association was registered under the name of “ The Amritsar Traders 
Guarantee Trust Co, Ltd ” The name of the original institution, 
ic., “ The Sugar and Gram Merchants Association”, was then 
altered to “ The Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd 

During the intervening years, 19 other associations had be^n 
registered m various paids of the Punjab Throughout this period 
the export trade m wheat had become more spasmodic and was 
steadily dvmdlmg With the development of rapid communication* 
and the spread of banking facilities the means for stormg iars'e 
quantities of produce were created and a stimulus was given to 
speculation This resulted in the rapid expansion of the number of 
“ futures ” exchanges, 61 new institutions being registered m the 
Punjab during the two years 1932 and 1933 These, however, lacked 
the experience of the organisations which had come into being at 
Amritsar and Lyallpur and in consequence a large number were unable 
to survive even a season’s working During the period 1934-35 
almost half of these associations were either moribund or m a state 
of liquidation The actual number of liquidations between 1930 and 
1935 was 17, out of which 11 took place in 1934-35 As an example 
of the uncontrolled growth of these associations the position at 
Hissar, Sirsa, Giddarbaha and Abohar, all important markets in the 
south-east of the Punjab, shows that m all 20 of these institutions 
sprang up about the years 1932-33 of which 4 operated at Hissar, 

3 at Sirsa, 6 at Giddarbaha and 7 at Abohar All the 4 trading asso- 
ciations at Hissar have since disanpeared. the Sirsa ones are no 
longer in existence 3 out of the 6 at Giddarbaha have failed, while 
tii6 fourth. IS monhuiid., and. finally only 2 associations at -A^bohar 
now survive 

A statement of the total number of associations or exchanges 
known to be in existence at present is given in Appendix XLVil 

A third fissocn,tioii has "verj recently been formed at Amntsax by former 
members of the Amntsar Traders Guarantee Trust Co , Ltd , and it is 
stood that the volume of “ futures ” trading at the latter association has 
seriously diminished 
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together with details, where ascertainable, of units of transaction, 
maigin money, their souices of revenue, piofit and loss, total volume 
of tiade in vlicat and piopoition of iutuies ” eontiaets settled by 
actual^ deliveiy The list referred to contains the names and loca- 
tions of 68 associations of which 41 aie in the Punjab and of the 
lemainder, 20 aie in the United Provinces, 3 in Bombay, 1 in 
Calcutta and 1 in Karachi The three Chambeis of Corojnerce of 
Bengal, Bombay and Karachi and other kindred institutions arc not 
included as their functions are not those of the type of trade associa- 
tions under discussion It is evident that at present the position of 
many of these bodies is more or less fluid and lacking in the stability 
to ensure confidence 'Some are moribund or on the verge of liquida- 
tion, others again are in the process of creation and the position as 
regards their number and the extent of then activities varies from 
month to month 

By far the greater proportion of these associations are located 
in the Punjab and it is significant that there are no grain “ futures ” 
exchanges or any foim of organised tiading comparable, for example, 
with the Punjab in any of the other provmces or States There are, 
it is true, a few othei commodity exchanges such as those for cotton 
and oilseeds at Bombay, cotton at Indore, cotton and cotton seed at 
Nagpur and jute in Calcutta Outside the ports, however, organised 
trade exists only over a relatively small part of India and mainly in 
the markets shown in Appendix XLVII 

Wheat is not the only commodity handled by the majority of 
the gram trade associations upcountry Other agricultural products 
such as gram, barley, oilseeds, oilcake, cotton, sugar, gunmes and 
even vegetable oils such as mustard or toria oil are frequently traded 
m * At the ports, howevei , individual associations usually handle 
different groups of commodities In Bombay, for example, one body 
controls wheat and linseed “ futures ”, a second administers 
“ futures ” transactions in oilseeds of other descriptions includmg 
linseed and a third regulates “ futures ” trading in cotton 

The terms and conditions imposed by these associations on their 
members and on all the transactions coming within their purview 
are similar m all main essentials and differ only m details For 
example, the wheat tenderable is described, the months of delivery 
are specified, and the settlement dates, conditions and points of deli- 
very laid down The umt of transaction and the amount of “ cover ” 
01 margin money to be deposited by the parties concerned is also 
specified The basis of refraction which is an integral part of the 
contract is also fixed and the terms govern any deliveries made 
against “ futures ” contract 

(2) CoNSriruTION' A2U> Capitat/ 

Most of the trading associations are private companies with 
limited liability operating on a profit sharing basis under the Indian 


*At least one assoeiation in the United Provinces, vis, the TTnshTia Beqpar 
Mandal, Gliaziabad, handles “ futures ” transactions in ghi 
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Companies Act, 1913, Section IS'^. A comparatively lew only are 
registered under Section 26 of the Act which applies to com- 
panies operating on a non-profit sharing basis Notable jn the latter 
eategoiy is the Chamber oi Commerce, Hapurj and in the former 
the .Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd , and the Sham Snndar Trad- 
ing Co , Ltd , Lyallpur 

The shaie capital of these various institutions vanes consider- 
ably One small association in the Punjab at Dhuri (Patiala State) 
has a capital of Ps 25,000 divided into 50 shaies of Rs 500 each 
Another at Pazilka has a capital of Rs 20,000 While the Amritsar 
Produce Exchange, Ltd, and the Tiaders Guarantee Trust Co, Ltd, 
also in Amritsar, each have a share capital of Rs 5,00,000 consti- 
tuted of 500 shares nominally worth Rs 1,000 each 


(3) Objects and atethods op business 


The main objects of the associations registered under Section 13 
as set forth in their Memoranda and Articles of Association may be 
summarised as follows 


(a) to carry on the business of banking, warehousing, mer- 
chants and commission agents in any article or com- 
modity, 

(5) to buy, acquire and deal with the business assets and 
liabilities of any company or firm, person or persons, 
carrying on any business, 

(c) to erect, construct or repair buildings for the purpose of 

carrying on the business of the Company, 

(d) to draw, accept and negotiate bills of exchange, promis- 

sory notes and other negotiable instruments, to borrow 
money on promissory notes and take loans from other 
companies and to lend or invest money of the Company, 
and 

(e) to enter into arrangements for sharing of profits 


*(1) The Public Conipames are Joint Stock Companies or , cliaieB 

Compfl-mes -which aie ioimed of seven persons or more 

are publicly saleable at any time -without the consent of P « 

They have also to file annually ivith the Eegistrar, Joint ^ -which 

statement in the form of a duly audited, balance sheet giving ^ r*r>Tn-nmiv " 

■will disclose the general nature of the assets and liabilities of h P j 
They have also to conform to various other rules and regulations of tne 

(2) The Private Companies, as defined by Section 2 (13) of the 
Companies Act, 1913, are associations of tivo or more persons formed by p 
arrangements among themselves for the purpose of carrying on any busin 
trade The number of shareholders cannot exceed 50 Each menaber share 
profits and losses as may be agreed upon according to the amouiU of capi 
personal abihty -which he individually puts into the business The s ares 
not advertised foi sale among the public and it is not necessary to ® 
balance sheet a-nnually -with the Registrar as is the case -with Public Oomp 

tit is understood that the Hapiir Cliamber of Commerce has recently applied 
to be reconstituted under Section 13 of the Act, as a Pubhc Company 
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The objects of the comparatively few associations registeied 
under Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, are somewhat 
different The establishment of nmformaty in rules, regulations 
and trade usages and the provision of facilities for arbitration lo 
disputes and the pi emotion of tiade and commerce are among the 
general aims and objects of the institutions registered under this set- 
tion of the Act Tn contiadistmction to the profit-sharing associa- 
tions first mentioned it is laid down that the income and piopeity of 
the latter type of association shall not be paid or transferred directly 
or indirectly by way of dividend or bonus as profit to the peisons 
who are, or have been, members of the association The adA-aiice or 
loan of money on the secuiity of pledged stocks or any form of trad- 
ing IS debaried under this section of the Act 

In actual practice, the buymg #ind selling of wheat on their own 
or clients account is not undertaken even by the profit-shaiing 
associations and the main function of these associations is to serve 
as a clearing house for the adjustment of the claims and liabilities 
of their members to each other in respect of “ futures ” contracts 
Tn a few instances advances to the extent of about 70 or 75 per cent 
of the full value, are made agamst stoefe of wheat pledged Lo the 
associations, the procedure followed being similai to that practised 
by the banks 

The management of the associations registered under Section 13 
is vested m a board of directors whose number varies with the 
different institutions The Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd , has 
25 directors, the Traders Guarantee Trust Co , of the same town ha'! 
15, including the Chairman, others again have 5, 9 and 12 diiectors 
The Hapur Chamber of Commerce and kindred bodies registered 
under Section 26 have committees of vaiying strengths of whom two 
are respectively President and Vice-President The Hapur Chamber 
has seven members in all whde the Chamber of Commerce, Chandausi, 
has 9 members 

The premises occupied by these associations lange from a small 
one or two roomed rented shop identical with those of the aveiage 
arhatvya as at Jaranwala, Ludhiana and Pazilka in the Punjab and 
Ghaziabad in the United Provinces, to the more pretentious buddings 
such as those belonging to the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd, or the Hapur Chamber 
of Commerce all of which were specially constructed from the asso- 
ciations’ funds for the housing of its admimstrative staff The few 
large associations have a staff of perhaps anything up to 20 
employees and a full time secretary, others are run by a manager and 
one or two clerks only 

The number of associations providing any leal facilities for 
trading, comparable “with conditions enjoyed by members of Inndred 
associations abroad, in Europe or America, foi example, by owning 
and maintaining suitable premises for the convenience of members 
IS very small In Kaiachi, the Karachi Indian Merchants Associa- 
tion has lately erected a new building contaimug a large trading hall 
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and individual rooms for its members and brokers, but in tbe recent 
past, tradmg in “ futmes ” used to take place in a small puLriic 
park in tbe middle of the business quartei of the town and tbo 
obstruction caused to pedestrian and vehicular traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood during hectic periods of trading used frequently to neces- 
sitate intervention by the police In Amritsar tiading in “ futures ” 
IS conducted m piemises set apait" foi this express purpose The 
office^ of the Amritsai Produce Exchange, Ltd , are at some little dis- 
tance from the trading “ pit ” This “ pit ” was formerly a disused 
stable yard in a cul-de-sac off one of the mam thoroughfares m the 
city, and consists of a long rectangular enclosure surrounded on 
three sides by two and three storeyed buildings with rooms opening 
out on to a narrow verandah or balcony overlookmg the enclosure 
{See plate facing page 341 ) These rooms or stalls, of which 
there are between 50 and 60, are let out by the Association to its 
members for a small fee and are equipped with telephones (at the 
cost of the lessee) The Tiaders Guarantee Trust Company, Ltd, 
also has a trading “ pit ” a few hundied yards away near the market 
itself The arrangements aie somewhat similar except that the 
enclosure is shaped in the foim of a square and has a raised plat- 
foim in the centie with an awning of tarpaulm At all the other up- 
country markets, notably at LyaUpur, Gojia, Jaranwmla, Ilapur, etc, 
no such conveniences for trading exist Biokeis congregate at odd 
places in the maiket square, such meetings being spontaneous, or 
they may move from shop to shop 

Brokers play a large part in the “ futures ” markets as they 
are the sole vehicle by which trading is conducted As a general 
rule brokers are licensed by the associations and are compelled to 
deposit some form of security, personal or cash, which varies from 
Es 50 to Rs 500^" at the different exchanges The rules goveru- 
mg the appomtment oi recognition of individuals as brokers are, 
however, observed wuth considerable laxity at many places Durmg 
business hours there is alwmys a considerable number of brokers 
standing by in the pit or trading ring and the number swells or dimi- 
nishes hourly according to market conditions but large quantities of 
“ options ’’ can change hands in a few minutes Bids and offers are 
shouted out accompanied by gestuies of the hand to signify whether 
buyer or seller 

Houis of trading m “ futures ” are fixed according to the rules 
of the association This does not, howevei, debar the making of 
“ spot ” or “ ready ” transactions at any time convenient to buyer 
aud seller, but where there is no courmon meeting place such regula- 
tions are impossible to enforce In practice, therefore, forward trad- 
ing goes on at any hour of the day or night, and partieulaily when 
business is brisk and fluctuations considerable The normal official 
hours of trading in “ futures ” are usually somewhere between 8-30 
AM and 7 p.m and each association may have its own times wuthm 

*At Hapur a personal security of Bs 500 is necessary or alternatively a 
cash deposit of Es 250, without interest 
L224ICAB 
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these trvA'o extremes At Bombay, however, the Marwadi Chamber of 
Commeice sanctions trading during the evening from 8 to 10-30 p.m j 
this IS iiiesumably in older to fit in with the close of trading on the 
Baltic Exchange in London at 4 p.m The Amritsai Produce Ex- 
change, Ltd , have recently advanced tlieir closing time by one hour 
to peimit of receipt of foreign cables quoting the opening at Chicago 

The great majority of the associations derive then mam levenue 
fiom a commission or charge which may be based on the unit of 
tiansaction oi on the value of the produce handled Poi example, 
the Ainiitsai Produce Exchange, Ltd, acts as principal to principal 
All coni rads aie registeied uith the Association and a fee of two 
annas per eoutiaet (500 niauiids) is charged by the association to 
covei the cost of admmistialion Contracts aie accompanied by the 
neeessaiy inaigin money which in this case is eight annas per bag or 
Rs 100 foi each 500 raaunds Once the contract is registered in the 
books of the excliaiige the pailies coneeined cease to have anything 1o 
do directly with each other and the position of each party regarding 
its “ long ” and “ short ” is kept by the Association On the due 
date the rates are fixed according to the prevailing maiket by a 
general meeting of the Produce Mei chants Association, a governing 
and separate body, all of whose members are also members of the 
Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd The outstanding accounts are all 
liquidated through the Exchange itself At othei associations, as 
for example, the Karachi Indian Merchants Association, and the port 
exchanges generally, only delivery orders are issued through the 
association concerned No individual contiacts are recoided by tbe 
association and a fee is charged on each delivery order 

The sj^stem of the legistration of contiacts, as generally prac- 
tised by the majority of up-countiy exchanges, may he biiefly des- 
cribed as follows Each cei tided broker is issued with a book of 
punted forms by the association These forms are in triiilicate oi 
quadruplicate As soon as a transaction has been made the brokere . 
concerned make a note of it and whenever convenient the necessary 
entiles aie made in the book of forms, each form being connter- 
sigred by the paities concerned The buyei’s bioker hands one 
copy to the seller’s bioker, one goes to the buyer and one is letained 
Similarly the seller’s broker gives one copy to the buyei’s broker and 
one to the seller On a certain speeided time on the following day 
all the members of the association who liave either bought or sold 
outer up the details of their contracts on printed forms specially 
nrepaied for the pnipose by the association These foims are for- 
’'■'m ded to the office of the association accompanied by the brokers’ 
slips Both are carefully checked by the association and if found 
correct the transactions are condrmed 

The unit of transaction varies fiom 125 maunds per contract as 
at Sonepat (Punjab) to 25 tons at Karachi and Hapnr A 500 
mannds unit is in vogue at Amritsai, Lahore and Sargodha The 
most common nnit is, however, 250 maunds which is reckoned to be 
equivalent to 100 bags The 250 maunds unit is fonnd at most 
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Canal Colony markets where these trading associations exist At 
Ly allpur, however, the unit is 270 maunds or 100 bags of roughly 
224 lb net per ba^, which is the standard filling in the export trade 

The amount of margin money which is required by the luie of 
the various associations langes from eight annas per bag of 2^ maunds 
to Es 1-8-0 The most common late seems to be eight annas pei bag, 
although a large number of associations also specify a deposit of 
Re 1 per bag All these deposits serve as security against loss to tbo 
exchange and a caietul check is kept on the difference betvten tbe 
dep'sits of membeis and the current market lates Should it be 
found that the deposit falls short of the necessaiy maigin, intimation 
IS forwarded to the party eoiiceined to increase the deposit AIL 
sums so deposited bear inteiest at vaiymg lates based on money 
maiket conditions At Amritsar the rate at present is 4^ pei cent 
pei ai num 

The paiticulai system of “ futuies ” trading m \ogue el Okaia 
in the Punnab seems worthy of comment The membeis of the local 
association aie divided into three classes Those membeis who 
aie regulai traders and of good reputation are legaided as being 
in the first category and have the privilege of depositing only 
Rs 25 per 100 bags Their' accounts aie, however, adjusted from 
day to day at 2 p m , the rate prevailing at 12 noon being taken as 
the basis Those in second class are not required to settle tlieir 
accounts daily but have to keep a margin with the association of Rs 50 
pel 100 bags Members of the third category are not considered very 
reliable and aie required to deposit a margin of Rs 125 pei 100 bags, 
the rate Avhicli is the standard as laid down in the rules of the Asso- 
ciation 

Most of the associations ha\e peiiodical settlements oi adjust- 
ments between the rates of ouxstandmg contracts and the cuiient 
niaiket rate on ceitain fixed days In Calcutta, foi instdiice, the 
closing spot late of Saturday afternoon is fixed by the committee of 
the Calcutta "Wheat and Seeds Association at 4 pm and this rate 
forms the basis foi a veeklj'- cash adjustment of “ differences ” 

The months of delivery against “ futures ” contracts aie dis- 
cussed m more detail in anothei part of this lepoit It may be suffi- 
cient to mention here that each association has its own delivei> 
months vithout regard to unifoimity of practice in othei marlrels 
In Calcutta only two positions are traded in, viz , May and Septem- 
bei In Bombay theie are tlnee delivery months, the fiist in May 
folloyred by September and January At the othei end of the scale 
Kaiaehi lias as many as eight delivery months, viz, ilay, July, 
September, Qetobei November, December, January and March 
The up-countiv associations usually have four or five delivery months 
only At the ports the delivery months are quoted on the Bui open n 
Calenclai, while in the interior maikets the Yilrami calendar is m 
vogue both foi the purposes of quotations and deliveries 
L224ICAR n,o 
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Ml the exchanges have fixed option periods during the delivery 
inonths during which delivery may be tendered or demanded Tn 
the up-country markets this is usually during the last fortnight pre- 
ceding the due date Notices from buyers demanding delivery are 
known as Demand Orders ” and those from sellers offering 
deliveiy “ Delivery Orders ” The rules governing the settlement 
dates and submission of tenders at some of the more imponant 
markets are shown in Appendix L 

(4) VoiiUME AISTD PERIODICITY OP TRADING 

Owing to the essential difference between the two methods of 
dealing with “ futures ” transactions it has been found impossible 
to ascertain exactly how much wheat is traded in the '' futures ” 
markets of the country Where an association or exchange derives 
its main revenues from a certain charge per contract or per hs lOJ 
worth of produce handled it has been found possible to collect very 
precise data At other associations, as for example, m Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta wheie a fee is chaiged on deli\ery orders only 
and the individual contracts are not registered by the association, il 
has unfortunately not been possible to obtain an exact idea of ttie 
total volume of trading At those associations in -which each con- 
tract is registered and regarding whose operation detailed inforinu- 
tion IS available, as for example, at Amritsar, Laliore, Lyallpur and 
the majoiity of the up-countiy exchanges, 20 6 million tons of wheat 
were bought and sold during 1935-36 at 24 associations In the 
previous year the total was 22 8 million tons for 27 exchanges No 
account has been taken of those associations for which no data were 
available and these constitute almost half of the total number of asso- 
ciations known to be in existence at the present time At a conserva- 
tive estimate, therefore, and allowing for the fact that the majoi 
associations have alieady been included, it may be reckoned that 
at least another 10 million tons are annually traded at these other 
institutions, malung a total of about 31 million tons in ail during 
1935-36 To this figure must be added the volume of trading winch 
takes place at Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta Unfortunately, the 
actual number of transactionsi aie unavailable but the total quantity 
of w^heat delivered against “ futures ” contracts are Icnown 
Durmg 1934-35 and 1935-36 over 38,000 and nearly 49,000 tons 
of wheat were delivered respectively against “ futures ” contiaels in 
Karachi and about 42,000 tons in Bombay during 1934-35 
(Appendix XLVlI) Taking the ratio of deliveries to the total 
volume of trading as 25 per cent at Karachi and 5 per cent at 
Bombay, proportions verified by estimates obtained on the spot and 
supported by the actual evidence obtained from a large number of 
associations in Northern India, it may be estimated that about 
15 million tons represent the total volume of trading in wheat 
at Karachi, and about 8 million tons at Bombay No records of 
actual transactions are kept by the Calcutta Grain, Rice and Seeds 
Association other than the actual deliveries m settlement 
of “ futures contracts Although these were only 360 tons in 
1935 and 2,510 tons in 1936 local estimates seemed to place the 
annual volume of trading in the neighbourhood of 3 million tons. 
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Tile total volume of ‘‘ futmes ” trading m India during 19fl4:-35 
and 1935-36 may, therefore, be estimated at approximately 59 and 60 
million tons made up as follows 


Vohime of “ futuies ” 

trading in India 



1934-35 

19 35- 36 


Tons 

Tons 

17 Associations (actual) 

18,456,395 

16,036,936 

10 Associations (actual) 

4,324,035 

• 

7 Associations (actual) 

• 

4,545,464 

40 Associations (estimated) 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

Karachi (estimated) 

15,000,0001 


Bombay (estimated) 

, 8,000,000 

. 30,000,000-^ 

Calcutta (estimated) 

3,000,000^ 


Total 

58,780,430 

60,582,400 


It IS interesting to compare the volume of “ futuies ” trad.og 
in India with that of the United States of America where m 12 out 
of the 15 exchanges, designated as contract markets under the Grain 
Futures Act, the total volume of “ futures ” trading m wheat during 
the financial yeai ending 30th June 1935, amounted to 8,096,503,000 
bushels or loughly 13 times more than the last 5 years’ average 
wheat Cl op of that country Comparison with India is interesting 
and indicates that on the above showing the piobable volume of 
“ futures ” trading in this country is only about 64 times more than 
the average crop (9 5 million tons) , 

It IS also of interest to compare the percentage of “ futures ” 
contracts settled by actual delivery In the United States the percent- 
age of deliveries to total sales was 26 in July 1934, 34 in September, 
50 in December and 52 in May 1935 In India, on the other baud, 
the percentage of deliveries against “ futures ” contracts varies 
consideiably In the Amritsai Pioduce Exchange, Ltd, 5 per cent 
of the total sales both in 1934-35 and'' 1935-36 Was settled by deli- 
very In 1933-34 the proportion was 6 per cent On the othei 
hand the Traders Guarantee Trust Co , Ltd , also at Amritsar, showed 
a high volume of trading, an average of about 5 25 million tons during ' 
1934-35 and 1935-36, but the average total deliveries were only about 
4,500 tons or considerably less than one-tenth of 1 per cent It would 
appear, therefore, that the operations registered in the first exchange 
are less speculative than those conducted under the auspices of the 
latter exchange The only other up-country exchange comparable 
with the two associations at Amritsar is that at Hapur, although the 
actual deliveries are unascertainable, but since the total numbers of 
khatiis filled with wheat at this market are lmoi\n, most of Which are 
tendered against “ futures” eontiacts, it is po‘= ible to airive at a 
fairly close estimate as to the proportion of likely deliveries to the 
total volume of ” futures ” sales The ratio woiks out to about the 

*Estimated on basis of quantities known to be actually delivered 
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Ml the exchanges have fixed option periods during the delivery 
inonths during which delivery may be tendered or demanded Tn 
the up-country markets this is usually during the last fortnight pre- 
ceding the due date Notices from buyers demanding delivery are 
known as Demand Orders ” and those from sellers offering 
deliveiy “ Delivery Orders ” The rules governing the settlement 
dates and submission of tenders at some of the more imponant 
markets are shown in Appendix L 

(4) VoiiUME AISTD PERIODICITY OP TRADING 

Owing to the essential difference between the two methods of 
dealing with “ futures ” transactions it has been found impossible 
to ascertain exactly how much wheat is traded in the '' futures ” 
markets of the country Where an association or exchange derives 
its main revenues from a certain charge per contract or per hs lOJ 
worth of produce handled it has been found possible to collect very 
precise data At other associations, as for example, m Karachi, 
Bombay and Calcutta wheie a fee is chaiged on deli\ery orders only 
and the individual contracts are not registered by the association, il 
has unfortunately not been possible to obtain an exact idea of ttie 
total volume of trading At those associations in -which each con- 
tract is registered and regarding whose operation detailed inforinu- 
tion IS available, as for example, at Amritsar, Laliore, Lyallpur and 
the majoiity of the up-countiy exchanges, 20 6 million tons of wheat 
were bought and sold during 1935-36 at 24 associations In the 
previous year the total was 22 8 million tons for 27 exchanges No 
account has been taken of those associations for which no data were 
available and these constitute almost half of the total number of asso- 
ciations known to be in existence at the present time At a conserva- 
tive estimate, therefore, and allowing for the fact that the majoi 
associations have alieady been included, it may be reckoned that 
at least another 10 million tons are annually traded at these other 
institutions, malung a total of about 31 million tons in ail during 
1935-36 To this figure must be added the volume of trading winch 
takes place at Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta Unfortunately, the 
actual number of transactionsi aie unavailable but the total quantity 
of w^heat delivered against “ futures ” contracts are Icnown 
Durmg 1934-35 and 1935-36 over 38,000 and nearly 49,000 tons 
of wheat were delivered respectively against “ futures ” contiaels in 
Karachi and about 42,000 tons in Bombay during 1934-35 
(Appendix XLVlI) Taking the ratio of deliveries to the total 
volume of trading as 25 per cent at Karachi and 5 per cent at 
Bombay, proportions verified by estimates obtained on the spot and 
supported by the actual evidence obtained from a large number of 
associations in Northern India, it may be estimated that about 
15 million tons represent the total volume of trading in wheat 
at Karachi, and about 8 million tons at Bombay No records of 
actual transactions are kept by the Calcutta Grain, Rice and Seeds 
Association other than the actual deliveries m settlement 
of “ futures contracts Although these were only 360 tons in 
1935 and 2,510 tons in 1936 local estimates seemed to place the 
annual volume of trading in the neighbourhood of 3 million tons. 
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the same province where the volume of futures ’ ’ trading expanded 
more than five and a half times in the same period. 

It is significant that the general decrease in the volume of 
futures ” trading shown in the table on page 277, i.e., from 18.5 
million to 16.0 million tons, for a comparable number of associations, 
has coincided with a period of relative stagnation both in regard to 
price variations and the export- trade, but there is every reason to 
believe that in the last few months of 1936 the volume of “ futures ” 
trading showed a phenomenal increase owing to the resump- 
tion of the export trade and also in a large measure to the buoyant 
tendency in foreign markets and the steady rise in the Indian price 
level. There seems little doubt that during the period 1931-33 Lhe 
above figures have been greatly exceeded and it is also apparent that, 
the volume of trading in 1936-37 will also be in excess of the 1931-35 
and 1935-36 totals. 

The months in which “ futures ” trading is brisk and the, periods 
when activity is less are clearly shown in the diagram bn page 
272. The data on which this diagram is based are given in 
Appendix XLIX. On the whole, August, September and October 
are months in which trading is particularly active. These as 
“ weather ” months, for it is upon the seasonal rains that the 
success or failure of both kharif and rahi crops depends.- The 
market therefore reacts very sharply to new crop prospects, and more- 
over it is a period during which the “switching” forward of 
September transactions which were made during the harvest period 
is very commonly done. There is no very definite periodicity in the 
periods during which trading is slack. In 1933-31 the voliune of 
“ futures ” trading was at its lowest in Aprjl 1933 and February 
1931. In the following year November and March showed the least 
activity 'while in 1935-36 June and March were the low points. It 
is significant that the volume of “ futures ” trading in the four 
associations whos£ transactions are illustrated in the diagram on 
page 272 follows a sympathetic trend in each case with onty minor 
deviations. For example, the movement of the curves representing 
the Amritsar Produce Exchange, Ltd., and the Amritsar Traders 
Gurrantee Trust Co., Ltd., is strikingly similar. This is also notice- 
able in the periodicity of the volume of trading between Ilapur and 
Amritsar. 

No legislation exists in India for the purpose of controlling tran- 
sactions on grain “ futirres ” exchanges, although the Bombay Cotton 
Contracts Act, 1932, purports to regulate transactions on the Cotton 
Exchange in Bombay. It is interesting to observe that at Ghaziabad 
in the United Provinces the local association has fixed a limit to the 
number of transactions wliich may .stand in the name of one party 
at any one time. A measure of this type does not appear to be in 
existence at other grain trade associations or exchanges. Legislation 
has, however, been in force for 12 years in the United States and a 
bill to amend the Grain Futures Act in the light of past experience 
was passed in June 1935. The Bill was made law by the Commodity 
Exchange Act in September 1936 and establishes limitations on the 
speculative transactions of individual operatoi-s in grain “ futures ” 
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and in cotton, mill feed, butter, egg and rice “ futures” for the 
purpose of eliminating the burden of excessive speculation. ” Hedg- 
ing ” transactions are exempted from trading limitations. 
” Futures ” commission agents and brokers executing “ futures ” 
transactions are required under the pending bill to register 
annually with the Secretaiy of Agriculture. Certain practices which 
lend themselves to the cheating of customers or the manipulation of 
grain prices would be outlawed under the proposed legislation. It 
is claimed that the enactment of this law to reinforce the Grain 
Futures Act will result in substantial benefit to all those using the 
“ futures ” exchanges for legitimate economic purposes. 

E. — Note on retail distribution and price margins. ' 

In the viU^es the retailer of wheat almost invariably handles 
other food grains and pulses and is also a purveyor of general 
household stores, spices and oils (both mineral and vegetable) and 
occasionally cigarettes {hiclis), etc. He is in fact almost the proto- 
type of the small village grocer or general dealer in any European 
country. In the villages the haniya is more often than not the chief 
retailer. He obtains his wheat directly from the cultivator, occasion- 
ally by cash purchase or more frequently as repayment in kind 
against casli loans or advances of grain for seed or domestic use. 

The town retailer handles the same range of articles as his village 
prototype and sometimes operates a chakki or power driven stone mill. 
He obtains his stock-in-trade from pakka arhatiyas^ in the same^ town 
and occasionally through kachcha drJiatiyas from village-sellei's in the 
open market. Such purchases are usually paid for within a fortnight 
from the date of the transaction, free of interest. Ketail sales are 
mostly for cash, but one month’s credit is often allowed to those 
customers who are known to be in permanent employment or in 
salaried posts. 

The town retailer’s business is less personal than that of his 
country confrere who is known to everybody in the village and has a 
social position of some importance in the rural community. The 
town 'retailer on the other hand is not infrequently a, “ foreigner ^ 
in the sense that he may hail from some other province, and h^ 
influence on the economic and domestic life of his customers is negn- 
gible, for, as a rule, he lends no money nor does he participate in 
financing the trade. In Delhi, for instance, many of the retailers 
come from Rajputana and the Punjab. In Calcutta the greatei 
number of retailers are not Bengalees, as might be expected, du . 
persons from the United Provinces and Bihar. 

Only a few instances occur in which a cultivator retails wheat 
direct to the consumer. No records of sales, are kept by retaile^ 
and the amount or proportion of wheat sold retail cannot be gaugea 
accurately owing to the enormous number of retailers in the country, 
and to the fact that wholesalers may also participate in retail distri- 
bution. Enquiries in various parts of the country would mdicato 
that roughly 70 to 75 per cent, of the total amount of wheat actually 
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marketed in India is retailed in both rural and urban areas. The 
retail trade of a town or village is not necessarily concentrated in 
any special localities or in any particular markets but it has been 
observed that in all the larger country toVns the retail shops tend 
to concentrate near the wholesale market and also in the most densely 
populated quarters, exactly as in the great cities. In the smaller 
villages there are only one or at the most two shops owned by the 
local haniyas whose functions have been fully described elsewhere 
in this report. There appear to be no retail trade associations in 
India and the urban consumers’ co-operative movement is relatively 
undeveloped (see page 315). 

Prices are nowhere displayed or marked on the goods offered for 
sale. Transactions are sometimes effected after bargaining — a pj-o- 
cess which may take a considerable time. Prices are, therefore, 
seldom fixed, and the same grade or type of grain may during the 
course of the day fetch a series of different values depending on the 
bargaining capacity and social status of the customers. 

Eetail margins. — The difference between the price paid by the 
retailer to the imkka arhatiya or "wholesaler for his stock-in-trade 
and the price he realises from his customer constitutes the retailer’s 
margin. To arrive at the net margin the cost of transporting the 
wheat from the wholesale market or the arhatiya^s premises to the 
retailer’s shop should be deducted. This charge is ordinarilj' 3 to 
6 pies per maund depending on the distance separating the retailer’s 
premises from the wholesale market and the cost of dressing, clean- 
ing and sieving has been found to average 6 pies per maund. 

For reasons already stated wholesale and retail price margins 
vary not only in the same market but from place to place and from 
season to season. The following examples show the range and ex- 
tent of these variations. 

In the Punjab the differences between the official fortnightly 
wholesale and retail quotations of white wheat at six important 
centres are shown in the following table : — 

Difference between wholesale and retail prices (per maund) of 

xvheat. 



Ambala. 

Jullundur. 

Lahore. 

Amritsar. 

Rawal- 

pindi. 

Lyallpur. 


mo. 


Ra. 

a. 

P- 

R'>. 

a. 

P- 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Maximtim 

difference 

> 

0 

3 

8 


6 

1 

0 

3 

4 


5 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 0 

Minimum 

>i 


0 

0 

11 


D 

1 

0 

0 

9 




0 

0 

3 

0 

0 8 

Average 

» 

. . 

0 

1 

9 


1 

11 

0 

1 

9 


2 

5 

0 

2 

G 

0 

4 4 

Maximum 

mi. 

difference 


0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

6 


2 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 8 

Minimum 


. . 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 




0 

0 

4 

0 

0 2 

Average 

>> 

•• 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

6 


1 


0 

1 


0 

1 11 
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\ 

1 

i 

Ambala. 

j 

Jullundur. * 

Lahore. 

Amritsar. 

Eawal- 

pindi. 

Lyallpur. 

• 

1932, 1 

1 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

Ea. 

lU 

p- 

Es. 

a* 

p- 

Ea. 

a. 

P- 

Ea. a. p. 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

Maximum 

(IjiTereuce 

0 

2 

s 

0 

5 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

2 ' 

-078 

0 

2 

9 

Minimum 

>» • • 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

3 


• • 


. . 

0 

0 

1 

Average 

i> • • 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 3 9 

0 

1 

4 


1933. 

















Maximum 

difference 

0 

1 

11 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 5 4 

0 

3 

0 

Minimum 

i> • • 


. • 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 




. . 

0 

0 

•2 

Average 


0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

11 

0 1 8 

0 

1 

6 


1934. 

















Maximum 

difference 

0 

2 

1 

I 0 

5 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 1 8 


cl 

8 

Minimum 

>J • • 







0 

0 

3 


. • 


*• i 


B 

1 

Average 

l» • • 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

9 

f 



1 



The lowest average clitt'erence was Ke. 0-0-7 per maund at 
Amritsar in 1932 and the maximum w^ Re. 0-4-4 at Lyallpur in 
1930. The average dilference for each of the years from 1930 to 
1934 was Re. 0-2-5, Re. 0-1-7, Re. 0-1-10, Re. 0-1-5 and Re. 0-1-6 suc- 
cessively. 

In Delhi the average annual margins between wholesale and retail 
prices of fair average quality white wheat was Re. 0-4-6 per maund 
in 1931, Re. 0-3-2 in 1932, Re. 0-3-3 in 1933 and Re. 0-2-7 in 1934. 
Those for good red \vheat ranged from Re. 0-1-9 to Re. 0-2-6 per 
maund during the same period. 

In the Ce7itral Provinces the gross margins between the official 
wholesale and'retail prices of wheat at Jubbulpore and Nagpur during 
1933 to 1935 are shown in the following table : — 

Difference between the wholesale and retail prices of wheat. 


{Amias per mannd.) 



1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur, 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpur. 

Nagpur 

— — 

January 

3 

3 

3 

— 

2 

4 

1 

Pebruary 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 


March 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 


April 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

May 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

J 

June 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


July 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 


August . . 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

September 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

October 

o 

6 

4 

2 

3 

2 

November 

3 

4 

4 

3 

, 3 

2 

December 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 
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Retail margins on certain dates obtained by enquiries from the 
trade itself were as follows ; — 

Retail margins of ivJieat. 

(Annas per maund.) 


Date. 

Jubbulpore. 

Saugor. 

Ithandwa. 

20th July 1935 

3 

2 

2 

i7th August 1935 , . . . . . 

2 

3 

4 

14th September 1935 

1 

3 

O 

19th September 1935 


2 

2 

23rd November 1935 

3 

6 

2 

28th December 1935 

3 

3 

1 


Differences between wholesale and retail prices at Saugor during 
the period 1931 to 1935 ranged from 1 anna per maund in July, 
September and October in the first year to 6 annas in October 1932 
and 1933 and 8 annas in October 1935. On the majority of occasions, 
however, these differences fluctuated between 2 and 4 annas. 

In the Bombay Presidency the official price data proved to be so 
unreliable as to necessitate the recording of a large number of 
personal observations as to the actual margins. The following are 
some typical examples relating to durum wheat which is the pre- 
dominating type grown in Bombay. At Sholapur during August 
1936 Bijapur red was being retailed at Re. 0-1-3 to Re, 0-2-3 per 
maund above the wholesale price, and khandwa (amber durum) at 
Re. 0-4-5 higher. During the same month at Bijapur the first and 
second grades of the local red wheat retailed respectively at 
Re. 0-2-0 and Re. 0-0-11 per maund dearer than the wholesale equi- 
valents on the same days. In August at Hubli wholesale-retail differ- 
ences for the first and second grades of the local wheat were Re. 0-4-7 
and Re. 0-3-8 per maund resjjectively, the corresponding qualities of 
white wheats retailing at Rc. 0-4-1 and Re. 0-2-5 more about the 
same period. At Dharwar the best red durum was selling at 
Re. 0-4-9, per maund over wholesale, the second quality at Re. 0-1-11 
and the third at Re. 0-0-9, while the best white wheat of the locality 
retailed at a premium of Re. 0-5-1, the second grade at Re. 0-3-6 and 
the third at Re. 0-2-2 per maund. In Belgaum the wholesale-retail 
differences were Re. 0-2-0 and Re. 0-1-0 per maund for the best and 
second best red wheat and Re. 0-2-5 for white. In Bombay city it- 
self white Punjab sharbati wheat (T. vulgar e) was retailing at 
about Re. 0-5-6 per maund above the wholesale price of the day. 
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The wholesale-retail price differences shown below in Hyderabad 
(Deccan) for lansi wheat, a high grade durum, were found to be 
wider than in any other part of India : — 


Per maund. 


January 




• • 

1934. 

Es. a, p. 

.. 0 9 3 

1935. 

Es. a. p 

0 12 3 

Pebmary 




• a 

.. 0 13 

3 

0 12 0 

March . . 




• • 

..0 7 

9 

1 1 6 

April 




* • 

..0 4 

7 

0 14 3- 

May ' .. 




• • 

.. 0 8 

6 

0 15 7 

June 




• • 

, . ” 0 9 

7 

0 15 6 

July 




• • 

.. 0 12 

1 

0 15 10 

August . . 




• • 

... 0 4 

8 

0 15 2 

September 





.. 0 6 

11 

114 

October 




• • 

,.0 7 

9 

13 0 

November 




• • 

. . 0 .12 

2 

0 14 6 

December 




• • 

. . - 0 12 

7 

0 13 10 


At Cochin, in south India, retailers’ margins on various dates 
from 19th June 1933 to 4th January 1936 showed fair consistency in 
the neighbourhood of 6 to 7^ annas per maund. The maximum 
margin observed was that of 19th December .1933 when it was 
Re. 0-11-11 per maund. 

The average margins in certain important areas, expressed in 
percentage, are shown in the following table : — 


Year, 

Punjab.* 

Delhi. j 

u. p.t 

c. p.t 

Bombay,§ 

Cochin. 




% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1931 . . 

• . 

. . 

4-7 

4-10 

3-9 

8*1 

• • 

•• 

1932 . , 

• • 

• • 

2-6 

4-81 

4-81 

4>8 

•• 

•• 

1933 . . 

. . 

, , 

4-9 

6’70 

4-7 

8-5 

•• 

9*9 

1934 . . 

. , 


4-8 

6-48 

3*5 

6-5 

•• 

9-2 

1935 . . 



2-9 

• . 

3-8 

6-2 

8-8 

9-6 

Average 

3-9 

6-0 


6-8 

8-8 

0-6 


* Punjab. — Average of aix markets — Lyallpur, Amritsar, Lahore, Raivalpindi, 
JuIIundur and Ambala. 

t United Provinces. — Cawnpore. 

t Central Provinces, — ^Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

§ Bombay. — Average of seven markets — ^Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona, Sholapur, 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Hubli. 
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The data given show that retail price margins tend to widen 
as the distance £rom the surplus areas grows greater. In the Punjab 
margins are relatively lo-w but they rise in Delhi, a deficit area, fall 
again in the United Provinces, rise again in the Central Provinces 
and Bombay, and particularly in Cochin a market typifying conditions 
in the extreme south of India where there is a special outlet for durum 
wheat. At Cochin, as in Hyderabad, wholesale and retail prices dilfer 
by a greater extent than in any of the markets of Northern or Central 
India. 
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INTER-CHAPTER NINE. 

The pakka arhatiya is the pivot of the whole system 
of distribution. The pakka arhatiya in the assembhng 
market sells to his opposite number in the distributing 
market. In addition to purely trading activities they 
function in many cases as bankers (shroffs). Much of 
their business is financed by means of hundis, which 
may be either drafts payable on demand (darshani), 
or more generally payable within a fixed period 
(mudatti). The pakka arhatiya firms usually deal also 
in other articles apart from grain, e.g., oilseeds, sugar, 
etc., which they may iDurchase by way of return trade. 

As compared with shroffs^ modern joint-stock 
banks play a limited part in financing the distribution 
of wheat mainly owing to the fact that they are not 
represented and cannot function in regard to remittances 
in the smaller towns and larger villages, e.g., although 
there are over 2,500 towns in India with a population 
of 5,000 or more, bank branches exist in less than 830 
of them. 

In the grain export trade two or three large firms 
of international repute are the main operators. Some 
of these have employees acting as agents in the up- 
coimtry stations. More recently, however, many of these 
up-country agencies have been closed. Their presence 
was useful in so far as the daily buying rates given to 
the agents by their x>rincipals tended to keep all the 
markets in line with one another and with the prices in 
the port exchanges. Their place has not since been ade- 
quately filled by any other corresponding agency engaged 
in the internal trade. 

The business of the pakka arhatiya is based very 
much on i^ersonal relations with certain other 
pakka arhatiyas who are acquainted ■with the market 
practices and charges prevailing in their district. There 
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is need for these firms to enlarge the scope of their 
operations and this woiild be greatly facilitated by the 
regulation of market practices and the standardisation 
of market charges throughout the country. They could 
then send produce with greater confidence to merchants 
in new and more distant markets. 

Producers’ co-operatives play an insignificant part 
in the distribution of w^heat. At most, they function 
as kachclia arhatiyas in the locality where the 
society exists. There is no machinery whereby the local 
producers’ co-oiDerative societies could sell their produce 
in distant markets. There are few consiuners’ co- 
operative societies in the tov/ns to which they might be 
linked ui3. Thy cannot act as shroffs like the pakha 
arhatiya’s firms and the absence or rudiment aiy nature of 
joint-stock- hanldng facilities in out-of-the-way places 
makes it impossible to rely on them always as collecting 
agencies against railway receipts. If producers trad- 
ing societies are ever to expand beyond the embryo stage 
it is essential that their sponsors should develop market- 
ing machinery corresponding to the pakka arhatiya or 
else engage the pakka arhatiya or some other large firms 
having connections throughout the country to act as 
selling agents on behalf of the societies. It would seem 
feasible at least to make an experiment in employing 
some responsible firm or firms as sole agents for the sale 
of the produce of these local co-operative societies and 
the experiment seems worth trying. The linking up of 
XDroducers’ societies with consiuners’ urban stores might 
also be considered. 

It is very difficult to generalise in regard to the 
costs of wholesale distribution. These .vary from place 
to place and from one merchant to another. Railway 
freight, as already mentioned, constitutes a large pro- 
jjortion of the intermediate charges and varies in amount^ 
according to the distance from the producing centres of 
the market concerned. The other . charges — excluding 
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railway freight— also vary considerably and it is 
impossible to state an average figure which has any real 
meaning. For example, in some cases the total cost of 
distribution— apart from railway freight— may be barely 
4|: per cent, of the prime cost and in other cases as 
much as 18J per cent. The number of charges made 
against both buyer and seller and also the amount under 
each heading varies. It is doubtful whether any justifica- 
tion exists for some of those charges. Bardana in the form 
of an allowance to cover diFerences between new and 
second hand bags appears to be made irrespective of the 
condition of the bags concerned. The whole system of 
charging for bags apparently needs to be put on a 
proper basis. Commission may or may not be charged 
where dami is included, but there ought to be some rule 
about this and deductions for charities should not be 
• made except with agreement of the seller and unless they 
are subsequently paid over to the charitable body con- 
cerned. It is highly desirable that the munber of 
recognised charges should be defined and also the 
approximate amount of each charge. 

Some of the expenses are charged to the account of 
the seller and others against the buyer who, along with 
the final consumer, ostensibly bears his share of these 
numerous charges. In actual fact this is a polite 
fiction so far as wheat in India is concerned. The price 
paid by the consumer of the Indian" wheat is strictly 
competitive. Not only has the cultivator’s wheat to 
compete with the world price of other wheats at the 
ports but, in different districts within the country it 
must compete with rice, barley, gram, juar. and other 
substitute food grains. The upper limit of prices is 
therefore definitely fixed. All the octroi duties, terminal 
taxes, tolls, market charges and charities paid on the 
wheat between the cultivator and the consumer, are 
inevitably forced back on to the cultivator, who is willy- 
nilly compelled to pay for the upkeep of municipal 
roads and other amenities of the town through octroi 
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and similar duties. He also pays, by way of charities, 
in many cases for educating the urban children and for 
maintaining other charitable institutions from which he 
himself derives no direct benefit. He pays everybody’s 
interest and carries all the risks of marketing by way of 
a reduced price for his produce. All those who have any 
control over those charges and have the interest of the 
cultivator at heart should use their influence in having 
these charges reduced or eliminated. In the absence of 
action of this kind expressions of interest in the welfare 
of the cultivator may be regarded with scepticism. 

Traders themselves through organised associations 
can do a great deal to reduce the number of these charges 
and standardise the others. Municipal and local autho- 
rities also have a responsibility in the matter but failing 
action by those parties in the immediate future local 
Governments will, no doubt, consider what steps should 
be taken to institute the necessary measures. 

Grain trade 'associations operating produce ex- 
changes at the ports and in the larger markets upcountry 
play an important part in distribution. They are parti- 
cidarly useful in providing facilities for dealing in 
“ futures Altogether it is estimated that about 60 
million tons were traded in at those exchanges during the 
year 1935-36 of which between ^ and 5 per cent re- 
presents the actual deliveries on futures ” contracts. 
It seems clear that there is at present an excessive num- 
ber of such bodies. There are, for example, at least 41 
in the Punjab alone and 20 in the United Provinces. 
The history of these associations does not inspire con- 
fidence. Por instance out of 61 such institutions 
registered in the Punjab during 1932-33 only half of 
them were able to survive even a season’s working and 
-manv were either moribimd or in liquidation in 1934- 
35. 

Size and financial stability are essential factors of 
an association handling trade in futures ” and it is 

L224IOA11 IT 
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necessary that the basis of trading should be as broad as 
possible in order to bring about conditions likely to pro- 
mote a large amount of inter-trading between memlDers 
of different associations and their clients. There seems 
a tendency at the slightest sign of disagreement for some 
members of these associations to part company with the 
parent body and establish competing institutions in the 
same town. This practice is reprehensible and in order 
to p:^yent a constant recurrence it would be advisable 
that every member should have a very large stake in the 
association by being required in the first instance to make 
a heavy deposit which can only be withdrawn with the 
approval of the managing committee or after fairly long 
notice and for very good reasons. 

The contracts recognised by these various associa- 
tions dii^er considerably in character in regard to the 
basis of tenderable wheat, months of delivery, margins, 
etc. Before inter- trading can be practised to any real 
extent it is essential that the contract conditions and other 
terms of trading should be standardised. A large 
measure of agreement has already been obtained at a 
conference of representatives of grain trade associations 
and milling interests along with the Central Marketing 
Staff but much yet remains to be done in order to get a 
standard contract in operation in time for the 1937-38 
crop. 

As matters stand at present it is not likely that 
legislation will be required to introduce standard 
contract terms in the larger and more important grain 
exchanges. In order to bring other smaller exchanges 
into line it may however be necessary for provincial Gov- 
ernments and State Durbars to take action by giving 
statutoiy recognition to the bye-laws, rules, regulations 
and contract terms of recognised gi’ain associations with- 
in their jurisdiction. If and when this is being done it 
would be desirable to keep the number of recognised 
assodations to, at most, two or three in any province or 
State. 
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An all-India federation of the more important 
grain trade associations in India eonld probably assist 
in this direction and afford guidance to tbe local Gk)v- 
ernments regarding tbe exchanges which should be 
recognised and also the terms of the bye-laws and 
standard contract to be approved. The usefulness of a 
federation of this kind would however be largely nulli- 
fied if it aimed at being comprehensive rather than 
selective. It should limit its membership only to those 
associations on whose exchanges all or any of the mem- 
bers of the federation could trade with confidence. Any 
association with inadequate financial backing or doubt- 
ful methods of procedure would have to be rigorously 
excluded. 

Coming to the retail stage it is still more difficult to 
generalise. Official prices, for what they are worth, 
would appear to indicate that the normal retail margin 
in Northern India does not exceed Re. 0|4|0 or Re. 0|5|0 
per maund and is frequently even less ‘than this, and a 
general average' would place the retail margin at about 5 
per cent, of the selling price. In southern India the 
margin appears to be higher, e.g., in Cochin it is Re. 0|6|0 
to Re. 0|7|0 per maund and in Hyderabad (Deccan) it 
appears to range from Re. 0|4|8 to as much as Rs. 1|1|5. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any reliance can be 
placed on these retail price quotations. In the course of 
one morning in various retail markets in Delhi a number 
of buyers, after the usual process of bargaining, ob- 
tained 5 seers of dara white wheat at prices ranging 
from Re. 0|6|9 up to Re. 0|8|6, making alto- 
gether a range of about 26 per cent in one day between 
different retailers. The quality on the whole was fairly 
uniform except for one sample wliich was badly weevilled 
and for which Re. 0|8|0 was paid for 5 seers. The total 
refraction of the remainder did not exceed 2 or 2^ per 
cent. For this type of wheat on the wholesale market 
ihfl.t day the prices between different merchants ranged 
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6 per maund 
0 per maund; 


from Rs. 2|1510 per mannd up to Rs. 3 5 
so that the lowest retail price, viz.^ Rs. 3 6 
represented a very low margin over the highest whole- 
sale price. On the other hand the highest retail price, 
■viz., Rs. 4|4|0 per maund (which incidentally was for 
the poorest quality) represented a margin of Rs. 1|5|0 
per maimd over the lowest wholesale price. 


One fact which would strike a newcomer to India 
is that the retail prices are never marked on the articles 
in the same way as in other countries. The first price 
asked by a retailer is frequently put forward more in the 
way of a basis for argiunent rather than as a serious 
quotation. It is claimed that the instinct for bargaining 
is so much ingrained in the Indian temjperament that 
it would be depriving both buyer and seller of a great 
deal of pleasure if this element in every sale were 
eliminated. It is doubtful however whether in the end 
either the buyer or seller gains anything and it certainly 
involves a considerable waste of time. 


One would like to see the retailers of one town 
tr3dng an experiment by forming an association to 
eliminate this needless process of bargaining by marking 
clearly on the goods exposed Tor sale the day’s prices 
which would be strictly adhered to. It seems possible 
that the members of such an association would attract 
to their establishments much more business than they 
lost. Consmners’ cooperative stores in urban districts 
might give a lead in this matter. 

At present the cultivator in some cases gets only 
about Re. 0j9|3 out of each rupee paid by the consumer. 
There seems no reason why the parties concerned should 
adopt a defeatist attitude and accept such conditions for 
all time to come. IJnfortimately, however, the position 
cannot be altered without a greater measure of efficiency 
being shovm by the distributive trade as a whole and a 
franlc and more open distinction being made between 
legitimate and illegitimate deductions and charges. 
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OHAPTEE X.— PEOCESSING AND DISTEIBUTION OP WHEAT 

PEODUOTS. 

A. — Processing'. 

Until recently wheat was ground into ata by the hand stone mill 
(chal-Jci) or by larger chaJcJcis driven by bidlocks or camels, oil engines 
and electricity. Ata is ground wheat including the bran although 
the larger particles of the latter are preferably sifted out prior to 
consumption. 

During the present century and particularly in later years the 
milling industry has developed considerably until there are now 8v0 
modern roller mills in India, using something like one million tons 
of wlicat annually. The roller mills, however, ouU touch the fringe 
of the demand for afa, their chief product being white flour or maida 
along with a small proportion of semolina {suji and rawa). 

(1) GhaJcIcis (stone mills). 

(a) Hand chaJcJcis, kJiaras and water mills . — The great bulk of 
the ata consumed in India is still produced by the stone mill but 
tile march of progress in i*eeent jmars has led to a decline, parti- 
cularly in urban areas, of hand milling and a change over to cheap 
mechanical pi)Aver driven stone mills or chaJchis of which large 
numbers are concentrated in the cities and tomis and in certain rural 
areas. Enquiries in a number of towns revealed only a few 
instances in which wheat was hand-ground, and it is apparent that 
the ■women folk of the household whose normal dut 3 ^ is to grind 
the wheat are umn’lling to spend a whole hour converting 2 seers 
(4 lb.) of wheat into afa, the average hourly capacity of a small 
hand mill. The hand chakki is, however, still extensively used for 
wheat grinding in tlie more remote rural areas. It is, for example, 
in common use in the Hissar, Rohtak and Gurgaon districts of the 
soutli and the south east Punjab. 

The bullock or camel driven stone mill (kliaras) is encountered 
mainlj' in the Punjab (plate facing page 62). These mills are largely 
owned by the village carpenters. The normal grinding fee or charge 
is 2 seers per inaund whicli is equivalent roughly to 3 annas per 
maund at the current value of wheat. The capacity of this type of 
mill depends upon the size of the stones and on the strength of the 
animals but as a rule they do not grind less than 10 seers of wheat 
per hour. 

(b) Oil or electric driven cliakkis . — ^IMechanically operated stone 
mills may be either driven by electricity or by oil engines. The 
former {see plate facing page 60) are found in large numbers in cities 
and large towns where electricity is available’*' but with the spread 
of the hydro-electric system in Northern India and particrdarly in 
tliG Punjab and the -western United Provinces the number of cliakkis 
driven by electric motors is steadily on the rise. There are at 


’^In. certain cities, as for instance in Delhi, the use of oil engines to drivo 
stone mills is forbidden by municipal regulations and only electric power is 
permitted. 
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T^resent about 3,000 electrically driYcn cliahUs in India as compar^ 
S 1200 five years ago. These are mainly concentrated m the 
following cities aL large towns as the latest available figures for 1936 

show : — 


Calcutta 
Patna 
AUababad 
Cawnpore 
Lucknow 
Meerut 
Moradabad 
Agra 


506 
28 
22 
209 
43 
149 
137 
73 


DeUii 

Ajmer 

Lahore 

Karachi 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay . . 

Poona 


141 

52 

78 

42 

123 

445 

113 


Practically all these small mills are 
grinding for hire not only wheat but gram, S 

Srdlfg to the season — er's requ^^^^^ tl"m“ay 

vi^&om I* to ? annas in different parts depending upon 
the cost of power and on local competition. 

(c) NumUr and eTSe^n^Xeat^^^^^ India, 

less than 13,000 oil engine driven ^ Priiiiab and Northern India 
the majority of ^Uch are toted rn the. 

generally. The location and d „too shows the location 

given on the map on opposite page, noteworthy that cliolticis 

of electrically driven ohakUs m “S ttVpopulation * 

are most concentrated in those districts i surplus wheat 

Wgh and which are f -en m 

producing areas. Examples of this concemi^ T.ahore Quiranwala 
the distn'cts of Ludhiana, JnUundnr, f “o/the^^^^^ pro- 

and Sialkot in the Punjab, where nearly ^ chakUs of both 

vincial total of some 4,800, mechanica P^. , . number of chakhis 

types are located. Next to the ^ 750 in' the United Pro- 
to be found in any one province is about 1 the 

vinces, of which roughly 1,900 are driven y 2 200 chakkis 

Bombay Presidency there are apparently in a > 

of which nearly 1,400 are oil engine driven stone miiis. 

• 1 pc:q than 400 chakkis 
Tn the Central Provinces there are in all gg t)y. 

of which about 320 are operated by oil nhmit 650 includ- 

electricity. In Sind, the total number of chakkis is abon 

iiig some 580 driven by oil engines. 

lu the Indian States there are well over 3.“° (DecS 

majority of which are driven by oil fairly large 

alone has over 1,500 oil engine mUls. Other ^oq Kap^thala 

totals beincr Patiala with 233, Baroda with more than 23^ J^ap 

with nearly lYO, Bahawalpur with ^O. about 

100, Indore with about 80 and the Kathiawar States witn a 

180. , 1 * en 

As far as can be ascertained the total number of ,^jn" 

chakkis handling wheat in India, as will be seen from 
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A RETAIL PURCHASER HAVINa HIS WHEAT DRESSED PRIOR 
TO GRINDING {ChakU in the right background). 


PREPARING CHAPATIS IN A BAZAAR FOODSHOP, 
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table, is more than 15,500 including about 3,000 electrically operated 
mills to which reference has already been made. Their estimated 
annual consumption of wheat is shown below : — 

Approximate quantity of ivlieat consumed hy small poiver chakkis. 


Provinces and States. 

Oil 

engines. 

Electric. 

Total. 

Average 
annual 
consump- 
tion per 
ckalcki 
(esti- 
mated). 

Total 

quantity 

crushed 

(esti- 

mated). 

Punjab (including N. W. P. P. 
and Baluchistan) 

4,728 

162 

4,890 

Tons. 

190 

Tons. 

929,000 

United Provinces . . 

1,874 

875 

2,749 

180 

495,000 

Delhi 

19 

141 

160 

190 

30,000 

Sind 

576 

58 

634 

100 

63,000 

Bombay 

1,378 

837 

2,215 

90 

199,000 

Bengal . . 

9 

571 

580 

100 

58,000 

Central Provinces 

316 

59 

375 

160 

60,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

98 

75 

173 

150 

26,000 

Madras . . 

37 

69 

106 

15 

16,000 

Ajmer . . 

63 

52 

115 

170 

20,000 

Hyderabad 

1,513 

•• 

1,513 

40 

61,000 

Central India, Rajputana, 
Kathiawar, Kutch and 
miscellaneous . . 

2,038 

32 

2,070 

100 

207,000 

Total* 

12,649 

2,931 

15,580 j 
! 

1,615 

2,164,000 


Oil engine driven chakkis, grinding wheat, may be worked in 
conjunction with a cotton ginnery or a rice huller and are not neces- 
sarily self-contained units. This is done mainly to derive the fullest 
possible benefit from the available power and to reduce the incidence 
of overhead charges. As already mentioned these small power mills, 
including the electrically driven ones, mostly work for custom or 
hire although their operators at places, particularly in the cities and 
larger towns, may purchase wheat on their own account for grinding 
and subsequent sale as ata. 


*The above table excludes 59 oil engine chakTcis in Portuguese India. 
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Oil engine driven cliahkis, grinding wheat, may be Avorked in 
conjunction with a cotton ginnery or a rice huller and are not neces- 
sarily self-contained units. This is done mainly to derive the fullest 
possible benefit from the available power and to reduce the incidence 
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larger toAvns, may purchase wheat on their oAvn account for grinding 
and subsequent sale as ata. 
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There are a large n^be^f ckaJ^^ 

from the numerous water f on a large scale, 

in Northern India where "“Satmn worte M 

Natural falls are also taken ,™i.pr of sets of grinding stones, 

chaUis, many of which United Provinces and the 

are mostly to he found on *e Punjab t^itea ^ 

State of Kashmir and are jariou y p over 70 

pan-ohakkK, s/ltrats more than 520 grinding stone^ 

the capacity of which is “f one-tenth of the 

at about 300,000 tons of whea ,„Zer mills of this type in the 

local production. The operatois r^no-es canal apart from working 

rnarka'^S-taiSt^^^^ 

ing a cliakki, in which case e jj^ot operate cliakkis. 

The pakha arhatiyas or large wholesaieis ao n 

' 1 nf +no kind of wheat he wants 

When the consumei- has^ "^rans iip his purchase in a piece 

(the usual unit is 10 to 15 seeis) q 1 (|^ kerosene tin and carries it 

of cloth or places the tlevl lie either cleans and dresses 

himself to the nearest cliakki. TI®re 1 ^ ^ ^^aUy 

the w'heat himself by passing .^aa-o 295) or the wheat may be 
kept on the premises (plate facin^ p g about the 

dressed and winnowed by '™“““ done the wheat is carefully 

markets for a living. Vi hen that , 'l g,,ale and the weight 

weighed by the chakla operator on ‘ the wheat peudmg 

isnWonaslipoI paperwliicli is pW 

its conversion into ata. Bach .. complete the owner 

strictly in rotation and when the it weigl^ed again, 

takes the product wuth the original slip ^ owner 

A small deduction knowm as ^^ich varies from 

to allow for loss during grinding a , locality and season 

i seer to 1 seer per maund according ° „ ’ Tj^e milled product 

of the year, e.g., it is higher 'i"/“S.‘^';,“‘”?®“e'to remove the larger 
is, if desired, subsequently sifted m the home to lem 

hran particles. 



AJ.UXi ptiiA iv#*, w. 

Semolina (ran,™ or siiji) may also be 'exists' 

the hand chakti but on a very small scale. Phe pra 
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mainly in Central and South India and in a few parts of Northern 
India. The mode of preparation is a*s follows : — 


The wheat is tir.st soaked in water for a period of from. 6 to 
12 hours to facilitate tlia removal of the outer skin (bran). It is 
tlien partially (lriefl-“-not in the direct rays of the sun — and subse- 
quently pnamnd. The pa-ound product is gently rubbed on a piece 
of thin cloth tied tightly over the open end of a basket or sieved 
througli a tine muslin cloth. The linest granules pass through and 
tile larger prodmd.s remain on the surface of the cloth. These are 
in turn .separateil into scmolinn (su-ji) and ])rau by winnowing. 
These operations are exclusively performed in the household as and 
when re(|uirocL 


J^lany eurpiirie.s were made to ascertain Avhethcr semolina was 
ever turned out by power driven chal:/ct\s' and the information 
obrainetl showed that while it was po.ssible to prepare semolina by 
tin's means, in practice this was never done as the type of semolina 
prod Heed by the modern roller mills had a better appearance and was 
generally preferred. 


(2) EoLLEIi-niLLS. 

In reeent times there lias been considerable development in flour 
milling by modern roller machinery, manufactured in and imported 
mainly from the United Kingdom and Germany. The disintegration 
of the grain is done by means of grooved steel or chilled iron, r&llers 
woihxnr by steam or electric power. These mills are operated as 
priviite or public companies and nnlilco the small stone mills or 
cha/cicis whieli ordinarily operate on hire, the large roller mills 
purcliase their own raw material, their chief concern being the sale 
of the manufactured products. The grinding capacity of these mills 
varic.s from about .7 tons to 7.7 tons per hour and their total potential 
capacity annually is in ilie neighbourhood of 2 million tons of which 
the mills situated in the Punjab have a capacity of over 500,000 
tons, those of Bengal (mainly Calcutta) 360,000 tons and the United 
Provinces’ mills 250,000 tons. 

In the small stone mills described earlier the grinding’ is done 
in one operation. "With roller mills the system is one of graduated 
reductions as the wheat passes through various, stages. Each 
“ break ” reduces the grain a little. Separations by means of sieves 
of varying degrees of fineness are made between these reductions, 
the partly ground wheat being carried on to the next “ break ” for 
further processing, while the finished products are sacked off ready 
for the market. 

The wheat is first cleaned in order to remove all impurities and 
foreign matter such as dust, chaff, weed-seeds, etc. This is done 
by putting the grain through a series of graduated sieves and clean- 
ing machines. The wheat is then washed and scoured and a 
magnetic separator extracts any metal particles such as nails, bits of 
wire, etc., which would damage the rollers. 


After cleaning, the wheat goes through the process of condi- 
tioning to modify its water content. The object is to bring the wheat 
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into a physical state so V/ 

from the endosperm. Dm mg conditioning i moisture 

rZ“\ J-os\upp" '^‘e are given belo^v, .ill enable 

Lmfidea to bT/ormecl'ls to the extent of tins gam. 




Wlieat purchased during 1934-35 
Wheat in hand at the end of the year . . 

AVheat used 

Deduct for refraction (actual impurities found) 

Wheat actually milled 

Total ^veight of products obtained • • 

Gross gain 


873,902 

3,005 

870,897 

18,235 

852,662 

884,745 

* 

32,083 


• • ^ R npv cent on clean wheat, 

This .gives a moisture gam ^ P „l,eat milled the net 

ireonSifS MeaTas delivered to the bins and also elnnatio 

factors. _ +-ha miller is to 

In Europe and abroad the chief products, but 

attain and maintain unitormity in t 9 Indian mills. The 

it cannot be said that this ^-^ions under which flour, ata 

reason for this lies in the flour is burdened 

and other products are sold. The ra ® covering products wth 

by an excessive number of marks and^Indian millers either 

every possible degree of variatira in attempt to conform 

individually or as a body seem to Ti,.ndiict 

strictly to a few standard qualities o p large roller mills • 

(a) Number and locatio7i.-jThe ma20Vi^^ (including 

are located in the main areas of W'oc ^ Provinces is second '‘■vith 16, 
Patiala State) has 19 mills, the y^^ed Piovmces m 

Bihar has 8, Sind has 7 mills of ^hich 4 Bengal possesses 

the main consuming centres Bombay Indore, Djiam and 

11 at Calcutta, Delhi 3 and there is one each at ina 

Bangalore (see map facing page ^ ^ ^-o 

(6) Cost of mining — costs "general survey has 

another and from one district to anot e supplied by the 

been attempted. 'Plie following actual g^able some idea 

courtesy of a mill in Northern ^ ’rions items of expenditi^ • 

to be formed of milling costs and the van u^ establishment during 
The total throughput of wheat milled by 
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the year 1934:-35 was 870,897 maunds and the total expenditure 
during the same period came to Rs. 2,44,895-8-7 as under : — ■ 

its. A. p. 


Stores and eoai, twine, filling and sewing 
charges on wheat 
Interest on loans and deposits 
Commission, brokerage and discount 
Charges on consignments under dispute 
Contribution to pool association . , 

Provision for income-tax 

Establishment and miscellaneous expenses 

Depreciation 


68,496 3 5 
13,436 12 11 
28,834 10 9 
1,273 9 0 
8,949 0 0 
4,000 0 0 
62,603 0 6 
57,302 4 0 


. otal expenses 


2,44,895 8 7 


On this basis the bare cost of milling one maund of wheat during 
the year in question was Re. 0-4-6 but so many factors are liable 
to affect the cost of milling that the instance quoted above cannot 
be regarded as representing the average cost of milling in India. 
For example, the greater the volume of wheat milled the lower are 
likely to be the relative costs of production, and the greater the 
distance which separates the mill from the source of supply of mill 
stores, e.g., coal, etc., the higher must be the costs. 

(c) Products . — The process of milling does not end merely with 
the production of one kind or quality of flour, ata, semolina and 
bran. Each product may in turn be graded according to texturel 
or degree of fineness and colour and each mill has its own grades 
of products with distinctive trade marks or brands. Some of the 
mills, particularly in the port areas, conduct daily baking tests as a 
check on the quality of their daily output. This is necessary as the 
mills at Calcutta, Bombay and certain other cities cater for a better 
class of custom which demands a high grade flour for bread makin >• 
and for cakes, and to a very small extent for biscuits of the European 
type. The proportion of the various products manufactured varies 
according to the demand in a particular market. 

The main consideration of the smaller upcountry mills is not the 
extraction of white flour (maida) which constitutes the endosperm 
of the grain but the preparation of ata which includes part of the 
outer bran and is customarily used in making chapatis. On the 
other hand in large centre.s such as Calcutta and Bombay where 
there are numerous Europeans and Indians who have acquired a 
taste for leavened bread (dabal roti) the market for “ superfines ”, 
“ household flours ” and “ patents ” is the chief consideration of the 
roller mills and the manufacture of ata is relatively less important. 

A milling centre, such as Delhi, falls between these two categories 
owing to its unique situation. As the capital of India it houses a 
large number of Government servants who with their dependents 
constitute an important section of the population of the province. 
There is also a fairly large resident European community and the 
number of transients of all nationalities during the course of the 
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winter moiitlis is probably larger in comparison with its normal 
resident population than is the ease in any other city in India with 
the possible exception of Bombay and Calcutta. The local mills^ 
therefore, endeavour to cater for both types of market. 

It will be seen from Appendix XV that the proportion of flour 
imaida) manufactured by the large roller mills is approximately 
41 per cent but the proportion varies from province to province. 
In the Punjab, for example, maida represents only 27 per cent of the 
total quantity of products manufactured ; in the United Provinces 
the iDroportion is 21 per cent ; in Bihar 27 per cent ; in Bombay 65 
per cent ; in Bengal 55 per cent ; and in Sind 50 per cent. At 
Delhi and Indore roughly 50 per cent of products milled locally 
consist of flour but at Patiala the proportion is only about 35 per 
cent. 

In regard to ata the all-India output is about 34 per cent of 
the total produels milled. The output ranges from 62 per cent in 
the United Provinces to 15 per cent in Bombay. Roughly 40 per 
cent of the products manufactured in the Punjab represent ata, 
59 per cent in Bihar, 25 per cent in Bengal and 23 per cent in Sind 
and 30 per cent in Delhi. 

The prodxietion of semolina (siiji) forms about 8 per cent of ths 
whole. By far the largest quantitj’’ (45,000 tons) is manufactured 
in the Punjab and the proportions range from 18 per cent in the 
Punjab to 2 per cent in the United Provinces, Bihar and at 
Indore. 

Bran represents 17 per cent of the total quantity of products 
and the proportions range from 22 per cent in Sind to 12 per cent 
in Bihar. The position is summarised in the following table : — 
PToportio\}is of wheat products milled in India hy the large roller 

■millsP 



Maida. 

o/ 

/o 

Suji. 

% 

Ata. 

0 / 

/o 

Bran. 

% 


Punj ab . . 

27 

18 

40 

15 

United Provinces 

. 21. 

2 ■ 

62 . 

15 

Bihar and Orissa 

27 

2 

59 

12 

Bombay . . 

65 


15 

20 

Bengal 

55 

5 

25 

15 

Sind 

50 

5 

23 

22 

Delhi 

50 

5 

30 • 

15 

Patiala 

35 

15 

36 

14 

Indore 

oO 

2 

. 35 

13 


(* Based on Appendix XV). 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF PACKING FOR MACARONI AND VERMI- 
CELLI. (All are imported with the exception of the Indian manu- 
factured article — put up in the brown paper packet seen in the top 
right hand corner of the plate.) 



A RETAILER OF WHEAT PRODUCTS. 
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PACKING USED BY A MILL FOR THE EXPORT OF 
FLOUR TO BURMA. 






A 


0 


D 


Loaves "baked under ordinary commercial conditions from : 

A — Bijapur red wheat ata ; B — Baklislii wheat 

{Emmer) wheat ata ; D — Pissi wheat ato, ; and E S 

Punjab maida (flour). 
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Every effort is made by the mills to regulate the output and sales 
of producte' so as to keep the minimum stocks. The products are 
stored in bags in pakka godowns with brick floors. In order to avoid 
the effect of moisture some mills in the United Provinces and Bengal 
.place the bags on wooden sleepers and bamboo mats. Wheat 
products are stored for very short periods during summer. During 
the winter months storage up to 5 or 6 weeks is reckoned to be safe. 
Deterioration sets in early in the rainy season and the damage to 
stocks in 2 or 3 months has been estimated at a minimum of 2 per 
cent. Freshly milled products also lose anythiag up to 1 per cent 
in weight during the first week of storage on account of diyage. 

Wheat products are handled in bags of the- type commonly used 
in the wheat trade. New B-twill gunnies are ordinarily used for the 
medium grades of flour. Second-hand B-twills in good condition are 
used for ata, but on occasions new bags may be specified by buyers. 
A-twills which are heavier, stronger and consequently more expensive, 
of a type similar to B-twill, are adopted for the highest grades of 
flour and for semolina. The latter is sometimes packed in double 
bags. Bran is usually filled in old second-hand bags. Small cotton 
sacks are also being used for flour only and are a recent innovation. 
At Karachi, for example, it is customary to pack flour for the Eangoon 
market, in small cotton bags known as “ pockets ” containing 50 lbs. 
each and these bags are in turn enclosed in an ordinary gunny sack 
which holds four such pockets (see plate on opposite page). 

Each bag of wheat products is clearly marked by stencil when 
it leaves the mill. Frequently the name of the mill may appear on 
one side bf the saclc and on the other the weight and brand or trade 
mark. The mouth of each bag is generally stitched by hand ; a few 
mills have a machine for this operation. For the southern Indian 
trade the ends of the twine used for sewing up the mouth of the bag 
are enclosed in a lead seal which bears the imprint of the mill’s 
name. In Nortliern India this precaution is not practised. In 
Southern India the price of the product is generally quoted in terms 
of rupees per bag of 196 lbs. including the price of the container. 
In Northern India quotations are always stated in rupees per maund 
net, and it is the custom of the trade in those parts to charge the 
buyer separately for the bags, in which the normal filling per bag 
is 21 maunds for flour, 2 mauiids for ata and 1 maund for bran. 
For instance all the northern mills charge the following rates : — 
Its. 1-1-0 per bag for A-twills, Re. 0-15-0 per bag for B-twills, 
Re. 0-11-0' for each second-hand B-Uvill. and Re. 0-6-0 for half bags 
known as kaftas or cut bags and' Re. 0-4-0 for sound and serviceable 
bags. 


These scheduled rates are far in excess of the current price of 
gunnies and the difference between the original cost of the container 
to the mill and the price recovered from the buyer of the product 
constitutes the chief, and in some cases almost the only source of 
profit to the mill. Indeed the net price of ata may frequently be 
below the price of wheat, this being possible, partly because the profit 
on the transaction lies in the extra charge made for the bag. 
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(3) Relation between the prices op wheat and its products. 

Typical price spreads between wheat and its various products 
based on the average annual prices of these commodities in Calcutta 
and Karachi are shown in the table below {see Appendix LI). 
The monthly variations are illustrated on the diagrams on page 304 
from which it will be seen that on the whole the prices of products 
seem to be fairly closely associated with the cost of the raw material 
and, while the spreads may vary from month to month, long term 
differences are not very pronounced except in one or two instances. 
In Karachi, for example, the average spread over 1933-1935 between 
one of the best grades of flour milled locally and wheat is Rs. 1-2-1. 
The minimum was Re. 0-10-1 in January 1934, but the maximum 
was as high as Rs. 1-14-10 in October 1935, owing to the Italo- 
Abyssinian war and the anticipated demand for flour which many 
flour merchants in Karachi expected to materialise from Abyssinia, 
fn Calcutta the best grade of flour ranged from Rs. 4-14-0 per maund 
in November 1934 to R.s. 6-2-0 in February 1933. Compared with 
the price of wheat locally the spreads fluctuated between Rs. 1-10-9 
in January 1935 and Rs. 2-4-6 in October 1933. 

Average prices of wheat and products. 


Wheat and 
Products. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

1933 

(July- 

Decomber), 

1934. 

1936. 


Rs. A, 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Wheat 

3 

10 

8 

3 

1 

9 

3 

6 

2 

2 15 

6 

2 

10 11 

2 14 10 

Ata No. 3 

3 

14 

8 

3 

7 

0 

3 

10 

9 

3 5 

3 

3 

0 1 

3 6 

0 

„ No. 2 . . 

4 

11 

0 

4 

2 

7 

4 

6 

9 

3 6 

10 

3 

1 11 

3 10 

4 

„ No. 1 . . 

5 

1 

9 

4 

9 

0 

4 

13 

2 

3 13 

4 

3 

9 11 

3 11 

4 

Flour No. 3 . . 

5 

1 

2 

4 

7 

4 

4 

9 

6 







„ No. 2 . . 

5 

7 

2 

4 

13 

4 

5 

0 

11 

3 11 

8* 

3 

8 3* 

3 13 

4^ 

„ No. 1 . . 

6 

11 

3 

5 

1 

4 

5 

4 

10 

4 0 

7t 

3 

9 6t 

4 1 

9t 

Suji 

5 

7 

6 

4 

13 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 2 

7 

3 

9 7 

4 0 

I 

Bran 

2 

2 

5 

1 

12 

4 

1 

14 

0 




• • 

• • 



The prices of the various wheat products like wheat in different 
markets also fluctuate fairly closely. Tliis will be seen from the 
diagram on page 305 which illustrates the movement of maida 
and ata prices in Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore (see Appendices 
LI and LII). ___ 


♦ Household. 


fSuperfine. 
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(4) Qualities and brands. 

One of tlie features of the Indian trade in wheat products is, 
as already mentioned, the great number of brands or trade marks used 
by manufacturers and wholesale traders. It should be noted that the 
retail trade does not recognise or use trade marks and the retailer 
of flour or ata displays his wares without reference to price or 
description. As an indication of the number of brands put on the 
market bj' mills, one miU in Bihar has 10 different brands for its 
various products. These consist of 7 covering ata, 2 for flour and 1 
for semolina. Another mill in the same province has - 5 brands.- 
These are distinguished not only by stencil marks but also by the 
colour of the twine with which the mouths of the bags are stitched. 
Allowing a conservative figure of 5 brands per miU it will be seen 
that there must be at least 400 different products put on the market. 
Examples of different brand names are : — “ Anchor Elephant ”, 
“ Cycle “ Man “ Deer ”, “ Sword ”, “ Scissors ”, “ Gandhi ”, 
“ Crescent ”, “ Peacock ” and various others in which the names 
of Hindu mythology are freely dra^vn upon. It is also common 
practice to number various qualities of atas as No. 1, No. 1:J, No. 14. 
No. 2, No. 3, etc. But a sample of No. 1 ata produced, say, by 
a mill in the Punjab may be quite different to another sample also 
sold as No. 1 ata but milled in the United Provinces, or different 
from a No. 1 ata produced by another mill in the Punjab, and the 
No. 1 ata of a mill which is usually made from a particular type of 
wheat may be made of entirely different wheat if this should happen 
to be cheaper. Prom the diagram on page 305, which shows thp 
price variations at three important centres of flour and ata bearing 
similar grade marks, it will be seen that while the general trend 
of values is fairly common to all the products, the individual fluctua- 
tions are often very dissimilar. Apart from purely market con- 
siderations it would seem that some of the variations are possibly 
due to inconsistencies in quality. The names of these brands are 
merely so many additional counters in the competitive game. Since 
there is no fixed standard of quality a seller bent on securing a 
certain order may offer a higher sounding grade, say. No. 1-| at a 
cheaper rate than his competitor’s No. 2, and actually deliver a lower 
quality of ata made from a cheaper type of grain than the No. 2 
in auestion. This can hardly be regarded as fair competition and 
it is a matter for consideration by the roller mills whether it could 
not be eliminated by coming to a general agreement regarding suitable- 
standards of quality for different grades. 

The general objection of course is that the large and increas- 
ing number of power driven chaJckis seriously affects the 
roller mills and they are therefore compelled to adopt every possible 
device to bring their product down to a competitive level of price. 
This involves a constant lowering of the quality of grain used, e.g., 
cheap khatti wheat or wheat with a high proportion of barley. It 
can be readily understood therefore why sellers in the main producing 
districts are convinced that roller mflls are not interested in raising 
the standard of quality or in buying good wheat. 

So far as ata is concerned it seems impossible for roller mills 
to avoid competition from the cJiakkis but in regard to the various 
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types of white flour (maida) and to some extent also suji and rawa, 
the chakki is not at present in a position to compete. Individual 
mills may be able to establish a growing trade and maintain it in 
the face bt‘ competition bj putting on the market for domestie use 
good reliable quality products in small branded containers (see 
later). For larger users and for the export trade and distant 
markets, in south India for example, the present methods of business 
will continue and it seems highly desirable in order to maintain the 
reputation of the produce and to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices that all the roller mills should adopt standard grades of 
quality and methods of marking the different types of flour and 
that a responsible bod}’’ should be entrusted with the formulation and 
maintenance of the standards. 

B. — ^Distribution. 

(1) Wholesale. 

The mills general^ sell their products through agents on a 
commission basis but some mills in the Punjab have recently estab- 
lished their own selling organisations for local sales. As a rule millers 
do not distribute direct in wholesale quantities to bakers and confec- 
tioners. This is done by the selling agent who usually has a defined 
jurisdiction, normally confined to one town, but in certain large urban 
areas a mill may have more than one agent. Prom those towns in 
which the mill is unrepresented it is customary to receive orders from 
the buyer direct, and canvassers are often sent to such markets. 
Mills’ commission agents generally have written agreements with 
their principals and the rates of commission paid on sales vary from 
mill to mill. Some mills pay a flat rate of commission , on the sale 
of all types of ■wheat products,' ■which in some cases is Ke. 1 to Ks. 2 
per cent or in others from Re. 0-6-0 to Re. 0-12-0. Others again pay 
separate rates for different products. For instance two north India 
mills in the same town have the following rates : — 

Mill A. Mill B. 

Products. Per cent. Per cent. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

Flour .. .. .. .. .. 320 320 

Ata . . . . . . . . . . 2 0 0 1 9 0 

Bran .. .. .. .. .. 190 100 

These rates are high owing to the fact that these two mills do 
not give any discount to their buyers or agents whereas certain other 
mills give a discount of Es. 1-9-0 to all buyers of minimum lots of 
100 bags each of flour and semolina. No discount is allowed on 
ata and bran. 

(2) Note on bakeries and baking. 

(a) Chapatis. — chapati is also known as phulka when it is 
made in a small size, and the generic term roU may also be applied 
to denote all types of chapatis. Chapatis are, for choice, eaten 
when freshly baked and are mostly made in households just prior 
to consumption. They are on sale also in bazaar food-shops. The 
type of customer who patronizes the average food-shop may be {i) the 
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urban dweller who lives alone witbont Ms family members, and 
consequently undertakes no cooking arrangements, and (n) casual 
visitors and persons from the rural areas. Owing partly to better 
facilities for communication and an increase in the cultivation of 
cash crops there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
rural population to pay more frequent visits to the towns and cities. 
In consequence, therefore, the bazaar food-shop trade in chapatis 
and other cereal preparations, which is at present relatively small, 
shows signs of expansion. 

The practice of serving customers in food-shops varies. In 
Hindu shops it is customary to provide the patron with free curries 
and dal usuall}'^ of a somewhat indififerent quality. On the other 
hand, in the Muslim shops curries and condiments are charged extra 
with the exception of a few food-shops in which a smaU quantity 
of dal is given free. In the bazaar there are usually two general 
types of chapatis, one being lairge and thin and 9 to 12 inches in 
diameter, the other being smaller and thicker, although not neces- 
sarily so, and measuring 5 to 7 inches. The size of a chapati is 
entirely a matter of taste. A chapati may measure more than 12" 
in diameter and, on the other hand, it may be as little as 4". A 
large thin chapati frequently contains a small proportion of raaida 
which is mixed with ata to the extent of 10 to 20 per cent. These are 
apparently purchased mainly by the Muslims and rural visitors 
to the city who may sometimes bring their own pickles and condiments 
with them. 

The price for both tlie types of chapatis is the same, viz., 3 pies, 
each. This price seems to be general throughout the whole retail 
trade and has apparently not varied for a considerable period. 

For- a series of purchases in the course of a day from 4 food 
shops in Delhi, 4 chapatis were obtained from each shop at the 
price of Re. 0-1-0. The weights varied from 17 to 24 tolas in the 
ease of the smaller chapatis and from 30 to 35 tolas for 
the larger ones. Allowing for the water absorption in the course 
of baking {see Chapter II) the total number of small chapatis 
obtained from one seer of ata would be 22 and, at the price of 3 pies 
each, this would represent a total return to the baker of Re. 0-5-6 
per seer of ata used, including also the return on dal, etc. In the 
ease of the larger chapatis about 13 would be obtainable from a seer 
of ata and the total return per seer to the baker would be Re. 0-3-3 
per seer of ata. 

This may be compared vdth the gross return to the baker in 
respect of bread (dahal roti) as referred to below. The number of 
loaves weighing 9 to 10 ozs., each obtained from one seer is 5 and 
retailing at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 per loaf the gross return per seer 
of flour used is Re. 0-5-0. The cost of maida in this case will 
probably be about 5 pies per seer more than the price of ata used 
for making chapatis. Whether the comparison is based on the small 
chapati accompanied by curry or dal or on the large chapati alone, 
it would appear that from the consumers’' point of view better value 
is obtained by consuming chapatis than buying “ dahal roti ”. 

(b) Bread (dabal rof-i) .— MacMne made bread appears only 
to be manufactured by one or two concerns in Calcutta and Bombay. 

L224ICAE • x2 
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Except in a few of the larger cities where there is a limited number 
of bakeries operating under relatively modern hygienic conditions 
the great bulk of the bread of the type commonly baked in western 
countries, the local counterpart of which is known to Indians as 
^\dabal roti ” is kneaded by hand and is made under primitive con- 
ditions, often in insanitary surroundings. 

Bread is not sold “ over the counter ” in India to the same 
extent as it is in so many other countries. A very small trade of thi.s 
type is carried on by a few caterers and confectioners in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi and some other large cities and is confined mainly to 
special kinds of rolls, buns, loaves and brown bread. 

The number of bakeries in India is not known. Those which 
confine their activities to the preparation of bread alone are 
relatively limited and the greater proportion of the bread consumed 
by the large middle class community and in the innumerable tea 
or coffee shops of the country is made in establishments which cater 
not only for the demand for bread but prepare buns, 
country biscuits and other kinds of baked cereal foods. It is 
only possible, therefore, to indicate approximately how many bakeries 
operate in certain localities. In Delhi, for example, there were 105 
bakeries in 1935, and in Lahore 218. As the population of these 
two cities in 1931 was 447,000 and 429,747 respectively, there appears 
to be no relation whatever between the ratio of bakeries to poprda- 
tion. This is also confirmed in- the Bengal report which records 
the number of bakeries engaged solely or mainly in bread making 
in Calcutta — a city with a population of 1,193,651 — as 123 only. 
Six other large towns are collectively reported to contain^ 105 
bakeries (including 64: at Chittagong and 20 at Narayanganj)". In 
addition to these there is apparently a large number of very small 
bakeries and makers of indigenous types of biscuits, etc., and it is 
estimated that the number of these in Bengal is about 470. In the 
United Provinces a record was obtained of 134 bakeries in 20 large 
towns. This figure also takes no account of the number of very 
small establishments of the tea-shop cum bakery type. 

Various municipal Acts, of which the Punjab Municipal Act, 
1911, may be regarded as typical, lay down that any place in which 
bread, biscuits or other such food of this kind is prepared or halted 
for sale has to be licensed and there are also bye-laws for the inspec- 
tion and proper regulation of bakeries (see Appendix LIII). 
While it is evident from the number of prosecutions lodged by the 
authorities that conditions are by no means satisfactory (there were, 
for instance, 39 prosecutions in Delhi during 1934-35)i it was observed 
during this enquiry that conditions under which bread was being 
made were often deplorable. There appears to he no regulations 
fixing the hours during which bread may be baked. Such laws exist 
in many other countries of the West and in Australia. 

The type of flour used depends entirely upon the type of custom 
for which the bakeries cater. In the tea, coffee shop or restaurant ^ 
trade quality is not of primary importance and a cheap low grade 
of flour is often used. Such flour is in fact often a mixture of ata 
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and white flour (maida). -The large hotels and almost without 
exception the better class of bakeries and confectioneries and 
restaurants which cater for the majority of European residents 
and an increasing number of Indians use high grade white flour 
or the best it is possible to procure. 

Yeast . — ^With the exception of the very few bakeries in the lai’ge 
cities whose baking is up-to-date the methods adopted by the ordinary 
type of bakery do not vary appreciably from one part of the country 
to another except in regard to the kind of yeast used. In Northern 
India a form of leavening commonly applied is the yeast prepared 
from curds. A few balreries, however, utilise hops imported in 
hermetieall 3 '’ sealed tins from the United Kingdom or German^’. 
These are usually obtainable from local provision dealers and 
oilman stores. Hops are used by the better class balceries in Bombaj^ 
Hyderabad (Deccan), in the Central Provinces and in Bengal. The 
smaller establishments particularly in Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), and parts of Bengal, use toddy (the fermented juice of 
the palm tree). Pure dry yeast is also available and is used by 
one or two of tbe most up-to-date confectioners. In Travancore for 
example, although this kind of yeast can be bought, its demand is 
negligible because toddy is a cheaper country substitute. 

The method of preparing commercial yeast from hops or curds 
was apparently regarded as a trade secret and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining information on this matter from 
bakers. The methods of preparation appear to differ very widely and 
the following recipe is only one of many : — . 

“ About i chhatanh of hops (obtainable at the local provision 
stores at 12 annas a packet) is boiled in 8 seers of water. 
As tbe boiling goes on three well-washed potatoes are 
added and boiling continued for another five minutes. 
The utensil is then removed from the fire and allowed to 
cool. When cool, the liquid is strained. Condiments sucb 
as cloves and cardamom and sugar are added. The j^east 
thus prepared is used after two days.” 

The method adopted by bakeries in Madras may also be 
quoted : — 

“ Half an ounce of hops and three ounces of potatoes are 
boiled for about two hours in about a gallon of water. 
The liquid is then allowed to cool down, when it is filtered. 
The potato is then peeled, mashed and added to the 
decoction. To this mixture about half a gallon of 
“ starter ” and about 11 gallons of water are added and 
kept over-night for 12 to 15 hours ^or fermenting. In 
cold season the mixture takes a longer time for complete 
fermentation than in hot weather. Some of tliis 
fermented liquid is kept back to be used as starter for the 
next day. For every gallon of fermented liquor 2 to I 
pounds of wheat flour are added and allowed to ferment 
for three hours.” 

There seems to be little doubt that the exceedingly poor quality • 
of the average Indian loaf and its tendency to develop a sour flavour 
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which is particularly in evidence when the bread has lost its freshness 
is due largely to the yeast with which it is leavened, 

Effeci of quality of flour on the bread. — ^Apart from the yeast, 
the quality of bread also varies according to the grade of flour used. 
Moreover the bread is often prepared under uncontrolled conditions 
of oven temperature, length of time given to kneading, etc., so much 
so that each day’s baking is not always consistent in quality. In 
order to test the characteristics of high and low quality flours, a 
number of baJcing tests were carried out in Delhi under ordinary 
commercial conditions at two different bakeries and the results 
indicate without any doubt that flour prepared from high grade 
sharbati wheat grown in the Punjab is superior to the 
product milled from mixed wheats of uneven texture such 
as those used in Delhi, the United Provinces and Bihar, The 
superiority of the high grade flour, was particularly shown by the 
greater yield of loaves. The variation between the outturns of bread 
from the highest and the lowest grades of flour^ tested was about 
14 per cent. The dift'erenee went deeper, however, for the bread 
made from the Punjab flour was whiter in colour and rose better 
than the loaves made from the flours milled from mixed wheats. 
The latter were also decidedly inferior in texture and crumb. Baking 
tests were also made on the ata ground from hard durum wheats 
grown in the Central Provinces and in Bombay Presidency. A 
sample of ata obtained from Emmer (khapli) wheat, also grown 
in Bombay, was tested. The results of these bakings are shown 
in the plate facing page 301. For comparison the loaves made from 
the durum atas are seen placed alongside an ordinary commercial 
loaf made from a high grade white Punjab flour. The same methods 
of baking were used in all cases and the difference in the “ rise ” 
will be at once apparent. It seems evident, therefore,' that durum 
wheats are not so suitable for bread-making as the common wheats 
{T. vulgare). 


(c) Cost of baking. — It is impossible to particularise in regard 
to costs as these Amrj’’ with each concern. Enquiries were made at a 
bakery -of moderate size in Northern India and the figures supplied 
by the courtesy of the proprietor may be taken as fairly representing 
typical daily costs and profits. These are tabulated below : — 


ly Expenditure — 

Rs. 

a. 

p. Rs. a. p. 

Cost of 3 maunds 15 seers and 12 chatanks flour 


, , 

16 6 0 

Sugar, salt, yeast, bran, eggs, etc. - , 

1 

8 

0 

Wood fuel 

•• •• •• 

1 

12 

0 

Rent, water and electricity 

1 

4 

0 - 

Salary and food for 10 assistants . . 

7 

0 

0 

“ Dasluri ” or tips in kind to customers’ servants at 




one amia per rupee . . 

2 

6 

0 


13 14 0 


Total 


30 4 0 
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EalimcUed Income from sale of bread — 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ordinary loaves @18 per rupee 

10 7 0 


Special loaves @ 16 per rupee 

12 0 0 


Special double loaves @ 8 per rupee 

5 0 0 


French loaves @ 12 per rupee 

6 13 0 


Brown loaves @ 12 per rupee 

3 3 0 


Miscellaneous 

0 11 0 


Total estimated income . . 


..38 2 0 

, Deduct Expenditure 

* ' 

..30 4 0 

Gross daily profit (appro.ximately) 

.. 7 14 0 


This A\-orks out to rouprUy Rs. 6 per sack of 2^ maunds but 
making due allowance for bad debts, depreciation of utensils, losses 
on account of inferior bakings and loaves left over unsold, this profit 
may be regarded as neainr Rs. 5 per sack. The costs of baking 
in another bakery were found to be very similar, the gross estimated 
profit per sack of flour also being Rs. 6. 

Distribution . — large quantity of bread finds its way to con- 
sumers — particularly those residing in the suburbs of towns and 
cities — through the paid employees of the various bakers and to a 
lesser extent through hawkers. As a rule the bicycle with a tin 
box affixed to the reai’ carrier is the chief means of conveying the 
daily supplies of bread to customers. Motor and horse vans are a 
rarity except in the larger cities. The former class of persons are 
employed on monthly salaries ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 with, 
in addition, free board and lodging. Their time is not wholly taken 
up in the distribution of bread, for they also help in the kneading 
of the dough and perform various tasks in the bake-house. They 
may also be entrusted mth the collection of bills or accounts on 
behalf of their employers. 

{d) Price of bread . — There are considerable variations in the 
price of bread in| different places and in the product of the different 
bakeries in the same town. The main factors affecting the price of 
bread, apart from the cost of flour, are the costs of manufacture and 
distribution, but there are other minor elements which also to some 
extent determine prices, such as the success or failure of the day’s 
baking and the number of stale loaves left over from the previous 
day. 

Tn large concerns a superior grade of bread is produced, but the 
overhead charges may be high. On the other hand, there are many 
small establishments where the baker himself may do his own distri- 
bution. It was found, for example, in Lahore, that there were three 
different rates for different qualities of bread. One quality was 
sold at 8.1b. to the rupee, another 9 lb. and a third at 12 Ib. to 
the rupee. These differences were due apparently not only to the 
quality of the bread itself, but to the system of distribution. 

The usual retail price of a fair-quality loaf, weighing about 
i lb. is from Re. 0-0-9 to Re. 0-1-0, but bread baked from low grade 
flour or loaves that have not risen well or which may be a trifle stale 
may retail for as many as 24 to 27 per rupee. There is exceptionally 
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keen competition in this trade, so much so that to secure and main- 
tain custom the weights of the loaves are cut down in order that the 
larger number which it is then possible to offer for a given price 
might make a greater appeal to the buyer. In these circumstances, 
therefore, there is little or no regularity in the weights of the loaves 
sold by the average baker and it seems desirable that the consumer 
should be protected by prescribing a minimum weight of the loaf 
by means of municipal regulation. A measure of this kind would 
also be in the interests of the bakers themselves since it would go 
a good way towards eliminating unfair competition. 

(3) Note on tub TmvDE op branded wheat products in small 

CONTAINERS. 

The extent of this trade is difficult to gauge with accuracy but 
it does not seem to be very large except possibly in the cities and 
one or two large towns. The bulk of the output of flour and ata 
from the roller mills is disposed of through wholesale channels 
directly to the retailer and thence to consumers. The various trade 
marks or brands are current up to the point at which the product 
comes into the hands of the wholesale distributor, but once the goods 
have passed from the wholesaler to the retailer all means of identity 
by brands or trade names have disappeared and the goods are sold 
in loose bulk merely on appearance. 

There is, however, a small trade in branded flour which is put 
up by a few firms of packers, who ijurchase their flour directly from 
a flour mill and pack it in conveniently sized tins or packets bear- 
ing the packer’s name or brand. Two or three examples of this 
type of trade aiT to be seen at Bombay and a popular brand of 
flour is put on the market by a well-kno^vn firm of wholesale provi- 
sion dealers in 7 lb. tins and sold in most parts of Centi’al and 
Northern India. The price of the 7 lb. tin is just about double 
the price of loose flour of an equivalent weight. The product is 
obtained from a flour mill in Bombay and packed in that city. 

Another type of product sold in branded containers is ata. 
There is quite a large sale of ata put up in paper bags in Calcutta. 
For example 14 different brands of coarsely ground ata, all known 
by different names, were on the market in the early part of 1936. 
These brands are never constant and changes are always taking 
place. Some drop out and others with new names are being constantly 
created. The weights in Avhich these packets are put up are 
2^ seers, 5 seers, and 10 seers in brown paper bags. A 10 seer lot 
may also be had in a cloth bag for 2 annas extra. It is sigmficant 
that in Calcutta there appear no packing concerns using their own 
brand names in the marketing chain between manufacturer and_ 
consumer. 

Owing to the fact that trade marks in respect of wheat products 
are not registered in India many eases occur of brands being counter- 
feited and from time to time prosecutions have to be instituted by 
the manufacturers and owners of the brands. Instances were 
brought to notice during this survey of one of the Karachi mills’ 
trade marks being counterfeited in Burma and the re-use of this 
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concern’s pockets .(a small 50 lb. cotton bag) with a totally different 
quality of contents. - 

Self raising flour is imported in tins from the United Kingdom 
and forms a very small item in the consumption of cereal products. 
This type of flour is only used by the better class bakers and con- 
fectioners in cities and large tovms and in European households for 
the preparation at home of cakes, etc. 

(4) Macaroni and Sewayan, 

As far as can be ascertained macaroni is only manufactured in 
one small factory in the Meerut district of the United Provinces. 
The factory belongs to the Catholic Orphanage and the plant was 
imported from Italy and erected in 1884. Nine different types of 
products are mamifactured of which those most familial’ to the 
consumers in India are probably macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli. 
The total annual output of products ranges between 7 and 8 thousand 
pounds. The output represents only about 10 per cent of the full 
worldng capacity. The operators do not advertise their products 
and the fact that macaroni is manufactured in India is Imown only 
to a few persons. The products of this establishment are made from 
flne semolina (sicji) which is obtained from a nearby mill in the 
eastern Punjab. The- raw material has a golden brown colour and 
appears to have been selected from hard types of wheats produced in 
the Punjab. 

The operation of manufacture consists of three stages. The 
semolina is first placed in a drum with water and thoroughly kneaded. 
The product is then passed to a second cylinder for compression and 
it is ultimately carried to a third machine which gives shape to the 
\arious products. The motive power for the first two processes is 
supplied by an oil-engine. The last stage of forcing out the dough 
into the various shapes of the products is worked by hand. 

The chief demand, such as it is, is centred in towns in which 
there is a large European population and supplies are regularly sent 
to Simla, Naini Tal, Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. 

The products are packed in cardboard boxes, one pound of 
iciicaroni being sold at 6 annas. Orders exceeding one maund at a 
time are charged 5 annas a pound. Loose macaroni is also supplied 
in wooden boxes at 5 annas a pound for orders not exceeding one 
maund and at 4 annas on larger quantities. The imported article 
made in Italy and Australia retails at 7 annas per pound packet. 

Sewayan is the local counterpart of vermicelli. Its demand 
is relatively limited compared with the total amount of other wheat 
products which go into consumption. Its manufacture is carried 
on to a fairly large extent in Northern India in the towns of Lahore, 
Delhi and Lucknow and in other urban areas where the population 
is largely or predominantly Muslim. 

Sewayan does not. it seems, form a regular part of the diet. 
Its demand is limited and more than one-half of the total demand 
is associated with the Muslim month of fasting {Bamzan) and with 
the festival (Id-ul-Fitr) which closely follows it, when this product 
is widely consumed. 
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Sewaywn is prepared in two common forms — ^the thread-like 
product similar to vermicelli and the slightly thicker form rather 
like spaghetti (Plate facing page 61). The preparation of sewaya/ii 
very largely undertaken in the household particularly in the rural 
areas. The method of preparation is primitive and comparatively 
simple. The flour is mixed with a little water and kneaded 
vigorously into a stiff dough. A small quantity of the dough is 
then taken and placed on the back of an inverted earthen pot and 
the dough is rolled to and fro between the palm of the hands and 
the surface of the pot. This gradually shapes the material into a 
fairly thin thread like form. 

In the cities a brisk business of a seasonal nature mainly in the 
autumn and during Bamzan is carried on by a class of persons known 
as hharbhunjas. These are manufacturers of seivayan who buy their 
raw material, usually flour, from wholesale flour merchants and 
manufacture this product by means of hand presses of which there 
are two main types. The first is a screw press operating in a 
cylindrical container the bottom of which is perforated with holes 
of the required size. The dough is inserted and pressure applied 
by turning the handle of the press. The second method is a cylinder 
in which the screw press is replaced by a wooden pestle which very 
closely fits the sides of the cylinder. 

Appreciable quantities of these somewhat crudely manufactured 
products are sent by rail from one large centre to another. As a 
rule the packing adopted is in buUc in second hand wooden packing 
cases which have been previously lined with paper. The trade in 
packets or cartons is relatively small and appears to originate chiefly 
from Bombay and South India. When goods are ordered the 
railway receipts are usually sent per V. P. P. Seivayan is consumed 
after boiling with milk and sugar. Frequently it may be roasted 
to a golden brown colour before cooking. 

(5) Wheat flakes. 

A comparative innovation is the preparation of rolled wheat 
flakes. As far as can be ascertained this is only manufactured in 
Poona (Bombay Presidency) and is put up for sale in 10 oz. 
coloured cardboard packets lined with transparent paper. It is sold 
at the same price as a corresponding imported article. 

(6) Retail distribution. 

(a) General. — Retail distribution of wheat products is effected 
by provision shops scattered all over the town. These retailers 
obtain their stocks either by buying the products from the wholesale 
distributor or commission agent, by purchasing wheat and having 
it ground into ata at a nearby cliahhi or in a few cases by installing 
a small power driven chakhi in their own shops. The average 
retailer of wheat products also handles wheat and other food grains 
so that it is generally possible to buy the raw material and the 
product in the same shop. Occasionally also the retailer may sell 
other household stores. 
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The retailer of wheat products displays his stock in trade in 
little heaps in the front of his shop which is usually open facing the 
pavement. Goods are therefore in full view and may be examined 
closely by prospective customers (see plate facing page 300). Follow- 
ing the customary practice there are no labels stating the quality, 
description or price. Bargains are struck after the goods have been 
priced by enquiry from the shopkeeper, and purchases are made some- 
times after a considerable amount of bargaining. 

The retailer does not necessarily sell the various qualities of 
products which he has obtained from the wholesale distributor 
exactly according to the qualities he has bought and a considerable 
amount of the flour or ata sold has been blended on the retailer’s 
premises. Flour being of whiter texture, is usually added to ata 
in order to brighten its colour. This is apparently done in order 
to meet the restaurant and tea-shop trade which requires a chapati 
•of good colour and one which at the same time can be prepared as 
thin as possible. Pure ata cannot make as thin a chapati as ata 
mixed with a certain amount of starchy white flour. Apart from 
the question of meeting the legitimate demand, there seems to be 
little doubt that blending is practised mainly as a form of adultera- 
tion in order to cheapen costs and obtain a larger margin of profit 
on the resultant mixture. 

Bran does not appear to be retailed in any appreciable quantity. 
As a rule cattle breeders and dairy farmers purchase in fairly large 
bulk from mill’s agents direct. 

(6) Consumers* (Urban) Co-operative Stores, — There are it 
appears about 300 consumers’ co-operative societies operating 
throughout India whose total annual sales amount to over Es. 50 
lakhs. Many are moribund, for example, in Bengal out of 43 societies 
on record only three or four have been working. Probably the most 
successful one of all is the Triplieane Urban Co-operative Society 
which has 25 branches in Madras. Its annual sales amount to over 
Es. 9 lalchs and the Society made a profit of over Es. 16,000 in 
1934-35. All these societies work on a cash basis. Many include 
wheat and wheat products among the items dealt in, but the total 
quantity so handled is very small indeed. 

(c) Price margins. — ^As in the case of wheat, price margins are 
extremely variable and it is impossible to give an average for the 
whole country. Two examples may be quoted. In the first instance 
the differences between the retail and wholesale prices of a complete 
range of seven different products manufactured by a large mill in 
the United Provinces were quoted at Ee. 0-2-0 per maund only, 
which represents a little more than 3 per cent. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that this mill’s quotations are based on direct distribution 
from the mill itself which might account for the low margins. In 
the second instance, at Delhi the average quotations over a period 
of five years showed that between 1930 and 1934 three qualities of 
ata ranged from 3 to 6 per cent, dearer than their wholesale 
equivalents, two qualities of flour were 5.3 and 7.1 per cent, above 
wholesale and semolina 5.4 per cent, dearer. These ostensible margins 
may be regarded as a minimum since they do not take into account 
the common practice of admixture with lower quality as referred to 
above. 
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• INTER-CHAPTER TEN. 

Wheat is still converted into ata predominantly by 
the hand mill or chakki, particularly in the rural areas, 
in which there are also a large number of stone mills 
(chakkis) driven by water or by bullocks and camels. 
Apart from these iiiere are about 16,000 power driven 
chakkis (oil and electric) engaged wholly or partly in 
milling wheat. They work almost entirely on hire for 
customers who bring small quantities — generally 
10 to 15 seers at a time, usually the former — for grind- 
ing into ata. The charge made by the chakki miller for 
grinding ranges from Re. 0|2|0 to Re. 0|8|0 per maund 
or on an average about Re. 014|0 with or without further 
weight deduction to represent losses in grinding. The 
amount of wheat ground by these chakkis ranges between 
20 and 40 maunds per day. A 14" chakki, for examxDle, 
is capable of a through]3ut of 2^ maimds per hour and 
an 18" one about 4 to 6 maunds. At a conservative esti- 
mate not less than 2 million tons arc annually processed 
by these small mills. 

The number of power driven chakkis is rapidly 
increasing. Returns show that there ' are now about 
3,000 electrically driven chakkis as against 1,200 five 
years ago. This would appear to indicate that the 
habit of grinding wheat in the household is rapidly 
dying out especially in the urban areas and that there 
is scope for enterprising young men in setting up those 
chakkis and developing a local trade in ata with a 
relatively small amount of capital. A small chakki 
fitted with electric motor can be obtained for less than 
Rs. 300 and one fitted with an oil engine with a some- 
what higher crushing capacity can be got for an initial 
outlay of Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 

When the stones are properly set they are capable 
of turning out other products, e.g., suji and rawa 
although the practice at present is for nothing but ata 
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to be -made by these chalikis. There seems, therefore, a 
need to devise some simple screening or sieving apparatus 
in order to increase the types of product turned out by 
these small mills. 

There are about 80 large modern roller mills in the 
country with milling capacities ranging from 20 to 210 
maunds per hour and an estimated potential capacity 
of nearly 2 million tons per annum which is about 
double the quantity of actual output at the present time. 
The largest mills are situated at the ports of Calcutta, 
J3ombay and Karachi, each mill represents an invest- 
ment of several lakhs of rupees. They are well equipped 
for turning out all types of products from high class 
superfine fiour to second and third quality ata and bran. 
The bare cost of milling in these establishments per 
maund of wheat appears,, on an average, to be about 
Ee. 0|4:|6. In many cases the only profit made by such 
mills particularly in Northern India is obtained by 
charging their customers for the bags as containers a 
relatively high price as compared with the cost price to 
the mill. This partly explains the apparent anomaly of 
certain products selling about as cheaply as wheat itself 
and on some occasions even at lower prices, but costs 
will obviously vary, other conditions being equal, 
according to the type of product turned out. 

These mills put out a very large number of different 
qualities and brands of products. Their atas for 
example, may be described as No. 1, No. 11 No. 1^, No. 2, 
No. 3, etc. The No. 1 of one mill may be altogether 
different from that of another and not itself consistent 
. in quality from one period to another. It is probable that 
the multiplicity of qualities at present on the market has 
its origin in the exceptionally keen competition which 
exists in the flour trade. The roller mills feel compelled 
to adopt every conceivable device to bring their ata 
down to a competitive level with the chakki milled 
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article with the result that they are constantly in the 
market for the cheapest type of wheat available. They 
do not therefore, provide any incentive to cultivators 
or sellers to put on the market high quality produce. 

It seems possible that if the roller mills could take 
steps to abolish excessive competition amongst them- 
selves they could obtain a better price than at present 
for their various types of white flour (jinaida), including 
sizing flours and for their suji, rawa and bran in respect 
of which the chakhi miller is not at present in a position 
to compete. As a fii'st step in tins direction it would 
be desirable that the roller mills as a whole, acting as an 
associated body, should come to some agreement regard- 
ing the minimum standard of quality to be observed in 
respect of flours designated No. 1, 2, 3, etc. Ai^art 
from this there seems scope for individual mills to 
develop still further the trade in high quality reliable 
products in small pre-packed, branded retail containers. 

As regards the subsequent preparation of other 
products the baking of fermented bread in the form of 
loaves (dahal roti) seems to-be confined mainly to the 
cities and larger towns. Machine-made bread is 
apparently only produced bj'' one or two concerns in 
Calcutta and Bombay, the remainder is hand-made. 
One of the great difficulties in the production of this 
type of bread in India is the irregular supply of good 
pure yeast and there seems little doubt that the low 
quality of the average Indian loaf is in a large measure 
due to defective fermentation. The inferior grades of 
flour which are used — frequently in mixtures or blends 
mainly with the object of cheapening costs — ^by bakeries 
catering for the tea and coffee shops trade is also 
responsible for the indifferent quality of Indian bread. 

The conditions under which this bread is baked are 
capable of considerable improvement and there is 
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evidently as yet no attempt made to regularise these or 
the hours of baking as in other countries, nor is a 
ininimiun weight of loaf anywhere prescribed in India. 
The price of a loaf therefore varies from one baker to 
another but the usual price for the bazaar made article is 
from Re. 010|9 to Re. OjllO per loaf weighing about half 
a pound. The gross profit to the baker per sack of flom: 
is apparently somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 5 
or 6. 


Other cereal loroducts are sewayan (vermicelli) and 
macaroni. The former is manufactimed to quite a 
large extent in several tovms in Northern India where 
the consumption is fairly high and in Bombay and 
Madras for sale in south India. The production and 
distribution of such products require to be further 
investigated with a view to organising the trade properly. 
If these were suitably packed and distributed there 
seems no reason why India should continue to import 
similar products from abroad. There is every reason 
in fact why the position might be reversed. It is 
X^erhaps significant that enterx^rising firms in the south 
of India by packing their* x^roduct in a suitable con- 
tamer are able to send it to central and northern to^vns 
and sell in the neighbourhood of Re. 0|6|0 x^^r lb. 
X^acket in competition with the local made x^roduct which 
is largely sold loose and in brdk. 

So far as macaroni is concerned in spite of the fact 
that India grows some of the finest macaroni wheats in 
the world there is apparently as yet only one small 
factory operating, and imx)orts of macaroni from abroad 
continue to arrive. This seems to indicate the necessity 
for advertising and giving greater publicity to the 
Indian products. The possibility of building ux) a 
trade in macaroni, sewaycm (vermicelli) and also suji 
and rci'iva (semolina) on the basis of a standard quality 
mark, both for the internal market and for export, 
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requires serious consideration. At the moment, how- 
ever, the type of container used in packing several of 
these products compares very unfavourably with con- 
tainers imported from abroad {see plate facing page 
300) and requires to be considerably improved, not only 
to make them more attractive but also to preserve the 
flavour and quality of the article. 

The wholesale distribution of cereal products is 
mainly operated on a commission basis. Different types 
of maida, ata, etc., bear a brand or description up to the 
point at which they leave the wholesalers’ hands but lose 
their identity after that stage and no description of 
quality applies to the products sold in most of the retail 
establishments. The trade in branded sealed packets 
is stiU at most infinitesimal. The retailer also mixes low 
quality with high quality produce in order to lower his 
selling price. It is therefore difficult to arrive at any 
average retail price or the margin of profit which exists 
between the wholesale and retail price of any cereal 
commodity. 

There is a large body of consumers in India who 
are prepared to pay a good price for a good quality 
article and the safest method of approach at present 
would be for processors and manufacturers to develop 
and expand the trade in retail packets sealed and suit- 
ably branded with their trade description. Apart from 
that, as already referred to, much might be done by the 
3’etail trade themselves particularly in urban areas to 
introduce the practice of labelling their goods witJi a 
quality description and the daily selling price. 
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CHAPTER XI.— SEED. 

A. — Quantity, 

The amount of seed “wheat sown per acre varies greatly from 
province to province and from district to district within each pro- 
vince, or State, according to soil and climatic conditions, the time 
of sowing and the method employed. Late sowings generally neces- 
sitate a higher seed rate to ensure a satisfactory outturn and broad- 
casting is less economical of seed than drilling. Light soils generally 
require less seed than heavy soils. Where subsoil moisture is in- 
sufficient or below normal, the seed rate must be high. A lower seed 
rate is employed in fertile ground as tillering tends to fill in the gaps 
On the other hand, where the life of the plant is comparatively' 
short owing to early flowering, tillering is meagi’e and a higher seed 
rate is necessary. White ants are another factor which influence the 
quaiitity of seed sown and on this account in certain districts of the 
United Provinces an extra amount of seed has to be sown if the 
crop is to survive. The following table gives the average seed rate 
in, some of the major areas and the estimated total requirements for 
seed. The variations Avithin these areas are subsequently referred to. 

Seed requirements. 


Province or State. 

Average wheat 
acreage 
1930-31 
to 

1934-36. 

Average 

seed 

rate 

per acre. 

Average 

annual 

seed 

requirements. 


(000 omitted). 

lb. 

(tons). 

Punjab (including States) . . 

10,541 

60 

235,300 

N. W. P. Province 

991 

50 

22,100 

Sind (including Khairpur State) 

1,240 

100 

55,350 

Delhi . . 

42 

82 

1,600 

Ajraer-Merwara . . 

United Provinces (including B-ampur 

27 

82 

1,000 

State) 

7,927 

103 

364,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,217 

100 

54,200 

Burma . . 

30 

82 

1,100 

Bengal . . 

Central Provinces and Berar (includ- 

146 

82 

5,400 

ing States) . . 

3,606 

86 

134,600 

Bombay (including States) 

2,323 

82 

85,000 

Madras . . 

16 

80 

6,000 

Central India States 

2,120 ' 

85 

80.500 

Bajputana States 

1,405 

82 

51,400 

Gwalior State ' . . 

1,433 

85 

64,400 

Hyderabad-Deccan 

1,260 

66 

37,100 

Baroda State 

73 

85 

. 2,800 

Other States 

506 

80 

25,400 

Grand Total 

34,803* 

& 


1,217,250 


'‘The Sind and Bombay areas have been based on two years’ average and 
this accounts for the seeming discrepancy between tbis and the figure previously 
quoted, vis., 34.4 million acres. 
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V 


In the Punjab the rate varies from 32 lb. to 120 lb., per acre.- 
In the case of unirrigated wheat in the Jullundur, Hoshiarpur and 
Ludhiana districts in the east it is about 41 lb., and in Dehra Ghazi 
Khan in the west the rate is 102 lb. In the Canal Colonies where 
irrigated conditions prevail the seed rate is 50 lb. per acre. In the 
south of the province the seed rate increases to 82 lb. per acre. 

In Patiala State the seed rate varies from 30 to 49 lb. On well 
or canal irrigated soil it is either broadcasted or dropped into the 
furrow behind the plough. On irrigated land it is generally drilled 
and the seed rate is 40 lb. On an average about 7 per cent, of the 
entire crop of the Punjab and the neighbouring states is required for- 
seed each year. 

In the United Provinces the seed rate ranges in the north-west 
from 45 — 56 lb. in the Bijnor area, to 80 — 160 lb. in the Allahabad 
district in the east. Intermediate rates of sowing are found in the 
intervening tracts of Cawnpore, Mainpuri and Etawah as also in 
the Jhansi and Banda areas in the extreme south of the province. 
Between one-seventh and one-eighth of the annual outturn is used as 
seed. 

In the Central Provinces the seed rate varies from 40 to 120 lb, 
per acre. In the Nagpur and Berar districts, where the three 
coultered seed drill (tiffan) is used, the seed rate is 40 — 50 lb. In 
the wheat zone proper the primitive sowing plough (nari) is used, 
and the seed rate varies between 100 and 120 lb. When sown broad- 
cast the rate is 80 lb. to the acre. The low seed rate when the 
tiff an is used is due to the greater spacing and straight solving, and 
generally the sowers are more efficient. With mixed sowngs, e.g., 
wheat and gram, the former is seeded at the rate of 80 to 100 lb. 
per acre and the proportion of gram seed varies from 10 to 40 per 
cent according to the condition of the soil and the time of sowing. 
Normally the less favourable the seed bed for wheat the more gram is 
added to the mixture. The average. annual seed requirement in this 
province amounts to between one-fifth and one-sixth of the total 
crop. 

In Bihar the average seed rate is 100 lb. per acre and, on an 
average, more than one-ninth of the total outturn is needed for seed 
purposes each year. In Bombay the seed rate ranges according to 
the different tracts from 30 lb. for the red duriims in the Carnatic 
to 100 — ^120 lb. for the soft reds of Gujarat. The seed rate for 
khapli (Emmer) an irrigated variety, is about 100 ll^s. In the 
Bombay-Deccan the rate is 80 lb. 

In Hyderabad (Deccan) the seed rate varies between 55 and 
66 lb. Including about 10 per cent, for re-sowings and damage 
during store, the demand for seed wheat forms a little less than one- 
fourth of the local crop. 


Note. — I n Australia the average quantity of seed per acre, based on the 
period 1929-30 to 1933-34, was 59 lb. The seed rate in Canada ranges between 
75 and 80 lb. per acre. 
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-B.— Quality. 

The amount of care exercised by the cultivator in cleaning his 
seed varies. In the Punjab and in parts of the United Provinces 
seed intended for sowing is often winnowed, picked over and sieved. 
In other localities, apparently, no special precautions are exercised 
to rid the Avheat of impurities or admixtures. In Delhi province for 
instance, and in the surrounding tracts it is the practice to sow wheat 
from which the barley has not been eliminated. Barley is considered 
to be hardier than wheat and when a mixture of wheat and barley 
is sown the latter may suiwive conditions which are unfavourable 
for wheat. Retaining the barley in the seed is, therefore, regarded 
by the cultivator as a form of insurance against complete crop failure. 
Elsewhere the. sowing of gram with wheat is commonly resorted te- 
as a protection against rust attack. With the foregoing ideas of 
insurance against crop failure or with some vague — empirical, or 
customary — considerations in mind relating to the conservation of 
the soil, admixtures are intentionally sown in many areas. The usual 
mixtures, in the United Provinces for instance are {i) wheat and 
gram, (n) wheat and barley, {in) wheat, barley and gram, and {iv) 
wheat, barley, gram and peas. The mixture of lodlseeds in wheat in 
varying proportions is a common feature all over the main wheat 
producing areas. 

It is possible that although the practice may be reprehensible 
from a marketing standpoint there may be an element of funda- 
mental soundness in mixed cultivation from a producer’s point of 
view — especially over a series of good and bad years, but so far as 
can be ascertained, no scientific work has been done on this problem. 

Wheat stored in underground^itacAc/ia pits is nowhere favoui’ed 
for the purpose of seed as the cultivators consider that it does not 
germinate properly. This is probably due to a certain amount of 
heating or fermentation which takes place particularly if the W’heat 
is stored in a slightly dam.p condition as may often happen. Fre- 
quently the lining of thusa customarily used is not a sufficient pro- 
tection against subsoil seepage and a portion of the grain may be 
affected. While pit stored wheat may be satisfactory enough for 
general commercial purposes it is not so regarded for use as seed, and 
the cultivator always tries to avoid wheat which contains musty and 
discoloured grains showing signs of pit storage. There is no 
evidence, however, that he ever does in fact test the germination 
capacity of his seed before sowing and there is no official seed testing 
station to which he might send any of his seed to be examined and 
reported on for purity or germination. 

0. — Sources of Supply, 

The main sources of seed supply are five in number : — 

{i) The cultivator’s own stocks. 

{ii) The landlord or zamindar. 

{Hi) The village baniya or local tradesman and shopkeeper. 
{iv) The wholesale trader {arhatiya) in the larger markets. 

{v) The Department of Agriculture in the provinces and 
States (through the agency of Seed Farms or Seed 
Stores, Co-operative Commission Shops or similar 
channels) , 
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Before describing the part, played by each of the above agencies 
I'eference may appropriately be made at this juncture to the condi- 
tions under which seed is generally obtained or borrowed when tho 
ryot’s own supply runs short. These are two in number, apart from 
cash purchases or special credit terms which may be a matter of 
individual arrangement. Of the two, the first is known as sawai, 
in cash or kind, generally the latter, the second is called deorhi. 
The former means “ ” and implies the return to the lender or 

creditor of the original quantity loaned plus one-fourth. As the 
currency of the loan is between six and seven months, i.e,, October 
to March or April, the annual charge amounts to anything up to 50 
per cent. Seed borrowed on the basis of saivai in kind is probably the 
most popular. Under the aawai in cash system the seed is valued in 
terms of cash at the time of borrowing and the amount settled is, 
in theory, repayable in cash at the next harvest with the usual one- 
fourth extra. It would appear, however, tliat cash sawai loans are 
in practice frequently repaid in kind. This is to the advantage of 
the lender or creditor as he eventually recives a larger quantity of 
seed for the price fixed since the value of wheat is almost invariably 
lower at hayvest time than during the sowing period when the seed 
was obtained. Cash sawai therefore costs the borrower more than 
the first named method. In addition, however, to the natural diller- 
ences which exist between harvest and sowing time values and which, 
as stated, operate against the seed borrower, these differences arc 
further \^'idened by the customary practice on the part of the lender 
to fix the price at the time of borrowing at about 4 annas per maund 
over current rates and to under-value the wheat by not less than 
2 annas per maund when it is tendered in repa 3 rnient. For 
example, with a current value of wheat in October-Noveinber say 
Ks. 3 per maund the grower would be debited with Iis. 3-4-0 plus 25 
per cent as interest, i.e., Es. 4-1-0 per maund altogether. On the 
basis of a normal expectation of harvest price, viz., Es. 2-10-0 per 
maund the value fixed for repayment would be Es. 2-8-0 so that wheat 
worth Es. 4-1-0 has therefore to be rejjaid at Es. 2-8-0 per maund, i.e., 
62 per cent extra which is equivalent to say 125 per cent per annum. 

The second condition, deorhi in kind, is not an uncommon form 
of agreement in parts of the United Provinces between the cultivator 
and private agencies such as other farmers and zamindars. It does 
not appear to be much in vogue elsewhere and is usually found where 
local conditions are backward. The deorhi system entails the repay- 
ment at harvest time of the original quantity of seed borrowed plus 
50 per cent. 

• sawad system prevalent in Northern India has a counterpart 

in the Central Provinces known as sawai barhi. The word “ barhi ” 
means literally a-“ share ” and its operation is in the main the same 
as that of the saimi system. An adaptation of the barhi system was 
originated in 1926 by a well-known landlord of the Jubbulpore district 
by the name of Pande. His scheme which became known as the_ 
P-Barhi system provided for the recovery of the seed advanced by 
Government at the rate of 20 per cent, annually, i.e., 10 per cent, 
towards capital and the remainder to the Government. Two or three 
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years after the scheme started a further 10 per cent was added for 
the purpose of allocation to the talisil agricultural associations for 
general agricultural improvement. A more detailed reference is made 
to this method of distributing seed later. 

The greater proportion of the wheat used for seed is retained 
by the ryots themselves out of their own stocks and every etfort is 
usually made to do this. A few years ago an investigation conducted 
under the Board of Economic Inquiry in the Punjab revealed that, 
on an average, about two-thirds of the villagers interrogated, kept 
their own seed. It was significant that the percentage in the larger 
surplus tracts was higher than in the deficit areas. In the Canal 
Colony zone around Lyallpur, for example, more than 83 per cent, 
kept their OAvn seed. In the Perozepore district the proportion fell 
to about 60 per cent while in the North Punjab (Attock) some 50 
per cent, were found to keep their o^vn seed. It is not possible to 
form an accurate estimate as regards the United Provinces. The 
average holding is probably smaller here than in the Punjab, 'and 
the proportion of cultivators who retain the whole of their seed 
supplies would appear not to exceed 50 per cent. Greater resort 
therefore has to be made to one of the other various sources. In 
Bihar the cultivators are reported to retain practically all the seed 
that they require. Any deficiency is apparently made up by 
borrowing from other cultivators on smvai terms. Most of the seed 
in the Central Provinces is of local origin and in areas of sparse 
cultivation growers retain all their seed requirements. In the dense 
wheat zone where wheat is the chief money crop it is estimated that 
about 40 per cent, habitually borrow their wheat seed from one or 
other of the sources mentioned earlier, approximately in the following 
proportions : — 

60 per cent being obtained from malguzars or large landlords, 
35 per cent, from other large cultivators, and only 5 per cent, from 
the village haniya. The customary terms are deorlii for the first year 
and sawai thereafter. Taking the province as a whole about 30 per 
cent of the growers appear to store their own seed plus a little extra 
for lending, 10 per cent store their own seed and have no surplus 
for lending and may occasionally have to borrow from a malguzar 
or seed union, 20 j)er cent keep sufficient seed for sowing but for 
unforeseen reasons utilise part of it and have to borroV 20 or 30 per 
cent of their requirements from the malgiizars or large kisan, while 
the remaining 40 per cent retain no seed whatever. 

In the Bombay Presidency only the cultivators in the cotton 
tracts of Gujerat and in the Carnatic retain their produce for seed. 
In other areas" it was found that the proportion of those who relied 
on their own stocks for seed varied from 5 to 25 per cent. It is 
significant that at Nipad where there is a Plant Breeding Station 
working on wheat, 75 per cent of the local peasantry obtain their seed 
supply from the village shopkeepers. In Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
in many parts of Baroda growers part with most of their harvest 
and obtain seed at sowing time by resorting to the trader. In Bengal 
the majority of cultivators keep their own produce for seed purposes 
except that in times of ejop failure seed has to be obtained on the 
best possible terms from traders in the nearest market. This also 
appears to be the practice in Burma and Madras. 
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The village laniya or trader is probably the second most 
important source of seed supply in India. It seems to be mostly the 
smaller growers who patronise this agency. It was also observed 
that wherever wheat was a relatively minor crop, e.g., in the Deccan 
(Bombay, Hyderabad, etc.), the greater proportion of local seed 
requirements were acquired, for cash or credit, from the village 
baniya. The economic investigation of 1931, already referred to, 
showed that approximately 20 per cent of the cultivators in the 
Punjab obtained their seed from the local trader. The proportions 
varied from about 9 per cent in the Canal Colonies area to 17 per 
cent in Perozepore and nearly 30 per cent, in the north of the 
province. It is not possible to localise the areas in the United 
Provinces in which the baniya is chiefly resorted to, as conditions 
vary from district to district. In the surj^lus areas of the west, 
conditions may be taken as approximating to those in the Punjab. 
In the Central Provinces, and in Central India generally, the baniya 
is not patronised by the lyot to any appreciable extent. In Bombay, 
however, and in the Deccan, the village trader is an important factor 
in the supply of seed. Enquiries at one village in the Ahmednagar 
district showed that 95 growers out of 100 get their seed from the 
baniya. In another village in the same area the proportion of seed 
borrowed from the baniya fell to about 50 per cent. At Lasalgaoa, 
an important wheat market in the Deccan, the percentage was 75. 
These advances are usually on credit and the .stipulation generally 
made by the trader is that the cultivator should sell his harvest 
through him. 

The landlord or zamindar is another factor in the supply of seed. 
In the Punjab an investigation in 1931 showed that on an average 
about 7 per cent of the cultivators obtained their seed from this 
source. The proportion varied considerably from one district to 
another. In an important sector of the Canal Colony area it was 
about 2^ per cent. In the east central district of Perozepore it wa.s 
more than 18 per cent while in the North Punjab (Attock) the 
percentage fell to about 3. No precise information is available 
regarding the^ part played by the zamindar in the distribution of 
seed in the United Provinces. Local conditions are probably even 
more variable than in the Punjab. Prom the • evidence gathered 
dunng this survey a rough estimate would appear to place his share 
at .jO or 25 per cent. In the Central Provinces the malguzar is an 
important factor in the local distribution of seed in the dense wheat 
zone. In the other provinces and States the landlord does not 
appear to take any appreciable part in seed distribution. 

PalcLa or kachcha arhatiyas in the large assembling centres do not 
^ significant part in the distribution of seed except possibly 
where the market happens to be surrounded by an area of intense 
cultivation, 

Department of Agriculture. — The most reliable source of seed 
^ other of the agencies controlled by the Departments 

ot Agriculture in the various provinces. Arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of seed vary according to local conditions and are described 
in detail later. The quantity of seed so distributed is only a fraction 
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•of the total seed requirements of the country and is probably less 
than one per cent of the whole. 

D. — Methods of Distribution. 

(1) By Traders. 

The proportion of seed wheat distributed by traders is, as already 
mentioned, not very large except in the Deccan, notably the Bombay 
Presidency and Hyderabad State. The terms under which the seed 
is acquired have been fully described earlier and conform either 
to the sawai system, generally in kind, or the wheat may be bought 
outright for cash, Vhich is rare. It may also happen that the 
value of the seed wheat is fixed at a mutually agreed price and. 
entered by the trader (haniya) to the debit of the purchaser where 
the latter is a regular client or has an outstanding account with him. 

(2) By Co-operative Societies. 

The quantity of seed distributed through co-operative societies 
working independently is practically negligible. The majority of 
the societies are credit organisations which with possibly one or two 
rare exceptions do not participate in the actual handling of wheat. 
In some cases although the co-operative societies do not distribuie 
seed, they lend funds to approved persons for its purchase. As far 
as can be ascertained only one or two societies actually advanced seed. 
Of these one is the Co-operative Agricultural Supply Society at 
Hardoi (United Provinces) and another the Co-operative Grain Sale 
Society, Shikarpur (Sind). The former distributed 840 maunds of 
seed wheat in 1936, while the latter handled 527 maunds in the same 
year. Both institutions shotv a significant decline in these activities 
as compared with 1934, when almost double the quantity was distri- 
buted. In Sind, finance of seed distribution is undertaken by the 
Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank. Formerly the seed itself was 
obtained from the Agricultural Department and handled by the 
Bank in question. This method of distribution did not prove a 
success as the seed became mixed owing to inexpert handling and 
was infected “with weevil. In future, therefore, the actual distribu- 
tion of the seed will be effected by the Agricultural Department 
itself. 

(3) By Agrictilturai> and Revenue Departaients. 

The channels or agencies used directly or indirectly may be as 
follows : — 

(a) Government farms and large estates. 

(&) Seed stores and depots. 

(c) Growers associations. 

(d) Registered commission agents. 

(e) Taqavi loans. 

(a) Gover7iment farms atid large estates . — ^During 1934-35 the 
work of seed distribution in the Punjab received a special stimulus 
from the personal interest taken by the Governor. A conference 
of officials and non-officials was convened to discuss ways and means 
of making each district self-sufficient as regards the production of 
improved seed. It was decided that the Court of Wards estates 
and other lands under Government control were -to be used for the 
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■miiltiplicatiori of improved varieties of wheat seed. Accordingly 
arrangements were made with large zammdars for the production 
of improved strains subject to their outturns being purchased for 
seed, if required, under the new scheme. Special grants have been 
given to certain large estates on this specific understanding. 

There are seven seed farms in the Punjab*. These and other 
departmental farms provided 21,925 maunds of pure seed in 1934-35 
for multiplication. In addition to supplying a certain amount of 
seed direct to the cultivator their most important function is pro- 
bably to form a link between the crop botanist’s small experimental 
areas and the large grantee and Court Ol Wards estates from which 
the main seed supplies are obtained. The various seed farms in 
this province return a useful annual profit to Government. Tlie 
net income in 1934-35 was Es. 51,049. 

During 1934-35 in Sind some 604 acres were put under wheat 
for seed purposes at Government farms and 4,060 acres by 
registered seed growers. The former yielded 4,150 maunds. A 
considerable proportion of the produce of the latter had, however, 
to be rejected as unfit for sowing, for various reasons, and only 
■13,258 maunds, mainly of the Punjab 8-A and Pusa 114 varieties 
were purchased by the Sind Provincial Co-operative Panic for 
distribution. 

Tn^the United Provinces there are 13 Seed and Demonstration 
farms apart from 8 research and 3 experimental farms. There- 
were also .in 1934-35 some 1,367 private farms worked under depart- 
mental supervision acting as centres of seed multiplication for 
mproved varieties. Their growth is illustrated by the fact that 
in 1929 the number of these farms was 964. All are not devoted 
exclusively to wheat but the amount of wheat seed distributed far 
exceeds that of any other crop except sugar cane. 

RO/ic^ Central Provinces there are three Government farms and 

V ^ seed farms and unions. The total amount of seed 

distributed from these sources in 1934-35 was 196,286 maunds. 

, Bombay there are 16 Government farms excluding 3 financed 

y tne Inipenal Council of Agricultural Research. The production 
■p undertaken at one or two farms {e.g., Jalgaon in 

a^ iinandesh) and forms a relatively minor part of the activities 
^ institutions. The actual seed distribution work is undertaken 

+1^ o Taluka Development Associations. A little less 

pu ^ maunds of pure seed was distributed in 1934 mainlv in 
ast Ahandesh. This is an infinitesimal fraction of the presidency’s 
total seed requirements. 

(i) Seed stores and depots . — These are a feature of the United 
rovinees In 1934-35 the . total ' amount of imnroved • varieties 
distributed for seed was 182,838 maunds, representing approximately 
per cent of the total pi’ovincial - seed requirements. Contact 
Trf distributing authority is direct and the- 

Ct ods governing the distribution a re- the same, as would prevail 

and .Sargqdha , (old area), Chillia-awala 
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between the lyot and private agencies such as the haniya or zamindar^ 
viz., saivai in kind, ordinary credit terms or cash payment. A very 
recent innovation enables desi or non-descript seed to be exchanged at 
the seed stores for pure improved varieties. Seed is also advanced 
free of interest to a group of selected cultivators or to a zamindar for 
distribution on the sawai system. After five years the quantity 
originally advanced by the Government is taken back and replaced 
■with an equal quantity of fresh improved seed. 

As a means of meeting the steadily increasing demand for pure 
seed 'the local seed stores appear to have reached their limit and the 
spread of improved varieties can only be accomplished by private 
or co-operative sources of supply. Every eifort is now being made 
to try and create this machinery with, it is claimed, certain signs 
of success. There are six seed depots in the Punjab centred at the 
headquarters of the agricultural circles at Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, 
Hansi, Montgomery, Eawalpindi and Jullundur. These are stocked 
by purchases of seed out of their grants by the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture from Government seed farms and private estates. Th.e 
seed is subsequently distributed through the registered commission 
agents described later. In 1934-35 over 101,200 maunds of seed 
wheat were thus disposed of. The' loss on these depots in 1934-35 
amounted to over Es. 61,000 and should to some extent be set off 
against the profit sho-wn by the seed farm. The loss is apparently 
related mainly to the cost of freight. 

(c) Growers’ associations . — The outstanding example of growers' 
associations existed till lately in the Central Provinces. In the dense 
production zone the Government farms used to supply seed on what 
is known as the P-Barhi system. The scheme provided for the loan 
of pure seed to seed unions of five or more cultivators for a period 
of 10 years at 20 per cent per annum. Payments were made in 
kind so that all might participate in the distribution of pedigree 
seed. The system has, however, not worked satisfactorily and the 
majority of the 500 seed unions are shortly to be closed down for 
the following reasons : — 

Just after the scheme took shape in 1926, it was followed by a 
succession of three years of crop failure,s bringing about practically 
famine conditions. Eepayments were suspended but when the time 
came to make recoveines, the ryots not only had no seed to return 
but had become deeply involved with money lenders. At this 
stage the position might have been reviewed by the Local Govern- 
ment and the lost seed written off or the eultivator given a further 
extension in which to make payment. Instead, orders were issued 
demanding that dues should be paid in cash on the basis of the ori- 
ginal value of the loan and not in kind as originally stipulated. 
By this time (1929-30) the depression had set in, the price of grain 
had fallen and it was' widely held by. the debtors that the repay- 
ment demanded was unduly harsh. At the end of 1935 the number 
of gi'dwers’- associations including the 500 referred to above was 
1,796. ' In the Punjab also there are a few seed producing societies 
’especially in the Jullundhur district. 
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(d) Eegtstered commission agents. — This is a method employed, 
1 ascertained, only in the Punjab, Towards the end 

oi 19d5 there were 625 of such distributive agencies. A copy of the 

executed between the commission agents and 
featoerbeing^i-^^^^^^^^^^ Appendix LIV the salient 

(i) that the seed is to be sold at a rate fixed by the authori- 

ties (this is normally about 4 annas per maund above 
the market rate for ordinaiy wheat), 

(ii) the rate of the agents’ remuneration is 2 annas 

maund. 


per 


A surety bond for an appropriate amount is also taken from 

every agent The progress achieved by this method of distribution 

appears to have been remarkable. In 1932-33 the seed sold through 

this channel was 25,375 maunds. In the following year 88150 

maunds were reported as sold to growers while in 1934-35 the turn- 

ofTh^^tllf 101,200 maunds representing about 1.75 per cent. 

whiVb ^^ents of the province. The amount of seed 

nil ^ agency is, however 

wre interroiat^' growers and merchants who 

weie inieiiogated during the course of this survey that a nronortion 

Bio ^ 000 ,’’^ in'* Department to these commis- 

otw wav( growers but disposed of to the trade' or in 

the affPTif i’ti weakness of the system seems to lie in the fact that 
value^nf lesponsible to the Agricultural Department only for the 
I?d soio^ Wed over to him at the price fixed by Juthority 

Se ii lloid / ^ recovered, no check nppeLs to be 

The svstem^bnwp” laanner in which the wheat is disposed of. 

possiblf T- Tf’ have much to commend it and it is 

and sneedipT- ^P ^Pervision might help in the wider 

dna speedier extension of improved wheats. 

tura/Loa^ Art Agricul- 

bear iuterp<?i- nc granted in times of scarcity only. These 

oear interest usually at 6^ per cent per annum. 

E.— Control of Supply of Improved Seed. 

puritv ^ scheme is in force for the maintenance of the 

smut-free A o wheat varieties and for keeping them 

^proved smut-free seed of each 

(near Lvallpur')^nJf/i^^?vl^^^ produced at the Eisalewala Seed Farm 
diSufed to supervision of the Cerealist and from there 

growerf^n all P We large-scale seed 

theTolio^-,t i ^ province for further multiplication. In 

ment for distribSn obtained is bought by the depart- 

seed denote rm, growers in general through departmental 

L toe in P^^®> smut-free seed at Eisalewala 

of absoln'-pltr ®^^Ses, the start always being from a small nucleus 

water antUmr^! '■■<>?“ hot- 

leatment are the foundation of this scheme in aU 
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the stages and under it, a supply of 1,000 to 1,200 maunds pure, 
smut-free seed of 8-A wheat was produced in each of the three 
years 1930-31 to 1932-33, and some 3,000 to 3,300 maunds of 8-A,’ 
9D, C518 and C591 wheats in each year of the triennium 1933-34 
to 1935-36 for use as foundation pedigree seed. All are white wheats 
of the sharbati class {Triticum vulgar e). 

For the rapid multiplication of the newly evolved types 
advantage is bmng tahen of the widely different climatic conditions 
in tbe Lahaul valley in the Kangra district where wheat is sown in 
May and harvested in October as contrasted 'ivith the growing season 
of November to April in the plains. It will thus apparently be possi- 
ble to have two crops in one year which wiU shorten the period 
usually required for the evolution of improved types by cross breed- 
ing. 

In Sind -the systematic organisation for the multiplication of 
improved seeds was started under the Department of Agriculture 
in 1931-32. The scheme consists of five stages and is based upon ulti- 
mate units of 50,000 acres of which there are eleven. The programme 
of each unit is given below : — 


Stage. Area (Acres). Location. 


1. Seed patch 

6 

2. Increase block 

.. 50 

3. Field scale planting 

600 

4. Village group 

6,000 

6. District . . 

50,000 


Agricultural Research Station, 
Sakrand. 

Government Auxiliary Farms. 

“ A ” class registered seed growers. 
“ B class registered seed growers. 
General cultivation. 


Each stage is fed from the preceding one. The first two stages are 
under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture and 
seed is thoroughly examined for purity. The 3rd and 4th stages of 
the scheme involve the enlistment of enlightened growers to grow 
pure seed for the Department. The produce of the fourth stage was 
originally intended to be distributed through the Co-operative 
Societies and Sind Central Co-operative Bank, but the system has 
not worked satisfactorily for the reasons already given and is now 
being dealt with by the Agricultural Department in Sind direct. 

There are four varieties under propagation namely C.Ph.47, 
A.T.38, Punjab 8-A and Pusa 114. All are white wheats {Triiicvm 
indgare) and most would be classified by the trade as sharbati. 

In the United Provinces pure seed of improved varieties is almost 
exclusively supplied by the seed stores of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Endeavours are made to maintain purity by the following 
means. The seed store inspectors visit the fields of those cultivators 
who are known to be using departmental seed to ensure that it is sown 
unmixed and that when the ears have appeared the crop is rogued. 
"When the produce is brought to the seed store pending distribution, 
all foreign matter is eliminated as far as possible by and through 
cleaning and sieving. As the seed deteriorates the seed stores arrange 
for fresh supplies from the Government farms in replacement of 
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the old stock. Grants are made to selected cultivators for the supply 
of pure seed in lieu of which the grantees undertake to supply fixed 
quantities of pure seed for a number of years, generally five. Simi- 
larly tube well owners are also required to grow and deliver a stipu- 
lated quantity of improved seed in lieu of the supervision charges 
over the tube wells. The Department of Agi-iculture deals only in 
improved varieties of which the main types are Cawnpore 13 
Pusa 4, Pusa 12, Pusa 54, Pusa 52 and Muzaflcamagar. All are 

white wheats (Triticuon vulgare), the three last named bein<r soft in 
texture. 

In Bihar the Department of Agricul’ture has spread the cultiva- 
tion of Pusa 52 which is liked as much by the planters in North 
Bihar as by the smaller cultivators elsewhere in the province. This 
is the predominant improved variety in Bihar. ‘ 

Bengal improved varieties are also grown in small quantities 
on Departmental farms and distributed direct through the Agricul- 
tuial officers. The improved wheats so distributed in small quanti- 
ties are Pusa Nos. 4 and 12. 

In the Central Provinces the purity of seed is one of the primary 
objects aimed by the Government seed farms. Contrary to the evi- 
dence afforded by cultivators in the Punjab that it pays to sow good 
puie seed, it would seem that in the Central Provinces growers have 
developed an apathy towards maintaining the purity of the seed 
supplied to them on account of the low prices which have prevailed 
in recent years. The extra cost of roguing, it is maintained, is not 
compensated by better cash returns. There are three Government 
seed, farms in the dense production zone and the seed distributed is 
mainly of the white vulgare types A115, A.0.88, A113, all originally 
oDtained from crosses between mundia and khapli, and A.O.90, a 
seiecQon from^ Lal-kusanval, an old Punjab variety. The number 
of selected private seed farms is increasing and was 6,041 in 1935. 

Agricidtural Department distributes small quan- 
V improved varieties, but the success of these efforts has not 
great. This may be attributable to lack of funds and 
suitaoie sale organisations such as exist for cotton. In 1934-35 the 
R RAR estimates of the area under improved varieties was only 
I’ofin 6,300 acres under hansi {duriim) No. 224 and 

Pusa 4 {Tritioum vulgare), a proportion of rather 
Presidency total acreage under wheat in the 

finn ^Ojlidla State the methods of seed conservation and distribu- 
special mention. This State operates one seed farm and 
nofii’ s-nd with the object of multiplying sound 

^ large number of land owners worldng 50 acres or 
-^•4^ been registered as seed growers and provided by the State 
Pit- ^ ^lan manager for the better supervision of their farms, 
o,-- ^ was originally issued from the parent seed farm to these 
1 ^ interest under the stipulation that an equal 

TViP ^ sliould be returned to the agricultural authorities at harvest. 
Tunno P^'®P under constant supervision not only by the farm 

'gei ut by the Agricultural Departments’ own inspectors who- 
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inspect the area sown with pure seed, at least twice, during the grow- 
ing period. At harvest the threshed grain is examined by the 
Agricultural Inspectors and if it conforms to the quality of the 
pure seed originally sown, it is set apart for storage in tin-plate 
ov galvanised iron bins or containers which are provided by the 
state for this special purpose. These containers vary in size accord- 
ing to requirements and the smallest is usually the ubiquitous kero- 
sine tin fitted with a -lid or cover. As soon as the seed has been 
approved and stored in the presence of the farm manager or Agri- 
cultural Inspector, the containers are sealed and are not allowed to 
be opened until required at sowing time and then only in the 
presence of the inspector or manager. As a safeguard a deposit 
of Rs. 100 is taken from each registered grower. Any infringe- 
ment of this rule is punishable with a penalty of Rs. 25 (which is 
deducted from the deposit) for each seal broken. 

The distribution of the seed is effected on credit and free of 
interest in the presence of the Agricultural Inspector who no'tes the 
name of the cultivator taking it, so that the results of his sowing 
may be later examined. 

F. — Research and Plant Breeding Institutions. 

Since the opening of the Botanical section of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Research Institute at Pusa in 1905 the work of wheat im- 
provement has occupied a prominent place in the programme of 
research. Realising the importance of wheat in Indian agricultural 
economj'’ the first Director Mr. A. Howard aided by his wife com- 
menced their pioneer work on the improvement of Indian wheats. 
The earlier work, down to 1924, consisted mainly of the collection 
and classification of wheats from different parts of India and the 
isolation of pure types from the various local mixtures. By 1924 
out of the numerous varieties three strains, viz., Pusa 4, 12 and 
Punjab 11, were propagated widely throughout the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Another strain, Pusa 100, did well in parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Later work, from 1924 onwards, has been responsible for the 
number being expanded and there are to-day 7 popular types adapted 
to a variety of conditions in different parts of Northern India, viz., 
Pusa 4, 12, 52, 80-5, 101, 111 and 114. With the exception of 
Pusa 52, the predominant improved type in Bibar, the remainder are 
hard white or amber Wheats {Triticum vulgare). Pusa 111, when 
subjected to milling and baking tests in England, was found to be 
equivalent in value to good Manitoba wheat. Among the newer 
wheats, Pusa 114 has been successful in Sind owing to its rust 
resistant qualities. 

Three new wheats, Pusa 120, 125 and 165 bred from crosses 
between the Australian variety. Federation and some of the estab- 
lished Pusa wheats, are now undergoing extensive trials at various 
farms in Northern India. 

One of the greatest sources of damage to the wheat crop in 
India is rust, and the breeding of wheats resistant to rust is receiv- 
ing special attention. This work is being carried on at the Imperial 
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Agricultural Research In^-itute, Delhi, and at a sub-S'tation in Simla 
in collaboration with Professor K. C, Mehta. 

Since 1907 when the botanical section of the Punjab Agricul- 
tural Department was created, plant breeding work on wheat has 
been in progress at Lyallpur. In the earlier years this work con- 
sisted in isolating pure types from the indigenous mixtures and then 
selecting out of them the best for distribution to farmers. But 
possibilities of this method having been exhausted, -the evolution of 
improved types is now being done by cross-breeding. 

Some of the more important of the various improved strains 
that have been found successful and issued for general cultivation 
are No. 11, No. 8-A, No. 9-D and the two newest crosses C-518 and 
C'591. The first named type was a soft white wheat and by 1924-25 
commanded an area of about 1 million acres in the Punjab. {Sse 
Chapter I). No. 8-A was first given out for general distribution in 
1919. This is a hard white wheat and it has gradually ousted the 
earlier No. 11. In 1934^35 probably at least 3 million acres were 
reported to be sown with this type, representing nearly one-half of 
the total area under improved varieties in India. The two newest 
types, C-518 and C-591 were issued in 1933-34 for 'the first time. 
Both are hard well-filled amber coloured wheats. The former iS' 
well adapted to rich irrigated soils. The latter is adapted to a 
somewhat wider range of conditions and, in addition to doing well 
in the Punjab, has proved to be 'the most promising of a large number 
of strains tested in Rajputana and Central India by the Institute 
»€>f Plant Industry, Indore. 

The Agricultural Department in Sind has done a considerable 
amount of research on wheat improvement during the last 12 years. 
Rust has also received special attention. The aim of the Depart- 
ment is to obtain high yielding and superior strains by means of 
botanical selection from local types and also to introduce and 
acclimatise suitable strains from outside the province. The first stage 
of the seed multiplication scheme, to which reference has already been 
made, is now in hand at the Agricidtural Research Station, Sakrand. 
Six auxiliary farms are dealing with four main types of improved 
strains for propagation in Sind. These are Pusa 114, Punjab 8-A 
and two local wheats, viz., C.Ph.47 and A.T.38. All are white wheats 
of the sharhati type. 

The United Provinces has its Research Laboratory and farms 
situated at Nawabganj just outside Cawnpore. Improved strains 
are obtained here both by selection and by hybridization. Varieties 
grown in other provinces are also tried out in these farms for examin- 
ing their suitability to local conditions and, if found satisfactory, 
the seed is midtiplied at Government farms and distributed to 
private farms. One of the most popular strains bred at the Botanical 
Research Farm, Cawnpore, is C-13 a hard- amber coloured wheat. 

^The introduction of improved strains of wheat in Rajputana and 
Central India has been given considerable attention at the Institute- 
of Plant Industry, Indore. With a view to determining the suitabi- 
lity of a large number of various types of wheat to conditions in- 
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this part of India exhaustive tests have been made during the past 
three or four years. Malwa is predominantly a durum wheat tract, 
and the grains of the Pusa, Punjab and Central Provinces wheats 
do not do as weU as the local durums but Punjab 8-A, 9-B, C-499 
and C-591 have shown promise on good lands. C-591 proved 'to be 
the best of the strains tested on account of its high quality. Cawn- 
pore 13 also did well. 

There is an Agricultural Research Institute at Nagpur (Central 
Provinces) and two experimental stations at Hoshangabad and 
Jubbulpore. At present wheat research is centred only at Nagpur. 
Rust is the chief problem of the north where wheat is mostly grown. 
The ahn of the plant breeding at Nagpur has been to evolve a high 
yielding and rust-resistant strain. In the years 1912-18 much use- 
ful work was done at Hoshangabad. It is claimed that sharbati 
wheats Nos. A-113, A-112 and A-090 stand out in years of rust, 
although in normal seasons they are not considered as prolific as the 
local or de&i types. It is felt in the Central Provinces that the local 
black soil areas have not derived much benefit from the numerous 
varieties that have been produced at Pusa and Lyallpur, most of 
which are specially adapted to alluvial soils and belong to the sub- 
species Triticum vulgare whereas the local varieties are largely 
Triticum durum. It is suggested by the local Government that the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture should establish a sub-station 
for plant breeding work in the North Central Provinces. 

The Department of Agriculture, Bombay, has one wheat breed- 
ing station at Nipad in' Nasilc district. The aim of this institute is 
to breed high yielding rust-resistant and early types of wheat with 
due regard to lustre and pliunpness of the grain. Up to the present 
three improved varieties of wheat have been given out for general 
cultivation, viz., bansi (durum) strains Nos. 224 and 168 and bansi 
pain No. 808 (cross between durum and the Emmer khapli). Pusa 4 
is also imported from Pusa and distributed locally. 

Work in the Madras Presidency has been confined to an exami- 
nation at the Research stations at Coimbatore,' Nandyal and Hagari 
of Pusa strains Nos. 4, 12, 52, 010|5, 101, 11 and 114. All were 
found unsuitable for local conditions. The wheat crop is not re- 
garded as of sufficient importance in this province to call for special 
research work. 

The Agricultural Department, Burma, has an experimental farm 
at Pidu village in Sagaing district to conduct experiments and to 
produce pure seed. Exotic wheats, specially Pusa varieties have 
been. tried but found unsuitable. Selected seeds of the “ durum” 
type obtained by pure line method have been given out for distribu- 
tion but on account of financial stringency the work on this farm 
has now been discontinued. The Shan States have a farm at Toungyi 
which was formerly located at Yawnghwe. The following wheats 
have been multiplied in this farm and distributed to cultivators, 
viz., Pusa 4, 12, 52 and the Australian type Federation. 
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INTEB-CHAPTEE ELEVEN. 

The average amount of seed so^vn in different dis- 
tricts varies from 50 to over 100 lb. per acre and 
altogether about IJ million tons or approximately one- 
eighth of the whole crop is used as seed. 

Most of the cultivators appear to sow seed of their 
own growing but it is difficult to generalise; For 
example, in the Canal Colony zone around Lyallpur more 
than 80 per cent, of the growers use their own seed but 
in the Bombay Presidency the practice is to buy seed . 
and only the cultivators in the cotton growing tracts of 
Oujerat and the Carnatic appear to retain their own 
produce. 

When it is necessary for the cultivator to obtain 
seed from outside sources this is generally done on 
smuai terms which involve a repa5rinent either in cash 
or kind of 25 per cent more than the amount borrowed. 
Beckoned on the short period outstanding this normally 
represents a rate of interest of 50 per cent, per annum. 
When the loan is repayable in terms of cash, however, 
the unfortunate borrower having taken the loan when 
values are high is under the necessity to repay at harvest 
time when values are low. The calculated interest 
in some cases then works out at the exhorbitant 
rate of 125 per cent. The sawai system is not, however, 
confined to the trade. In the Central Provinces the local 
Government since 1926 provide loans to growers’ 
associations on the P-BarJii system which originally 
involved a repayment in kind of 20 per cent per annum, 
but later was made repayable in cash. ' The system was 
not only onerous particularly when working on a cash 
basis but was unsuccessful in maintaining the purity of 
the seed and the operations of these growers’ associations 
are being brought to a close. 

The quality of seed is important. Cultivators 
generally take particular care in storing their own seed 
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wMcii they intend to sow. The quality of supplies 
obtained . from the laniya and other merchants often 
leaves much to be desired, especially when the wheat 
has been stored in hachcJia pits. 

There is no ‘‘ Seeds ” Act in India requiring sellers 
to give any kind of guarantee or particulars regarding 
the quality of seed sold and there is no official seed testing- 
station where cultivators mig^t have their seed wheat 
tested for purity and germination. Buyers generally 
get their seed locally and there is no special body of seed 
merchants engaged in trading between different districts. 
At present the only reliable agency for obtaining improved 
seed, true to type, from outside sources is the Agricultural 
Department of the Province or State. 

The methods employed for the propagation and 
distribution of improved types vary from one province 
to another. 

In Sind the Agricultural Department begins with 
a seed patch of 5 acres and works through an increase 
block of 50 acres, thereafter through A class registered 
seed growers for field scale planting and subsequently 
B class registered seed , growers constituting' a village 
group of about 5,000 acres and eventually to general 
cultivation in the district covering about 50,000 acres. 

In the United Provinces grants are made to 
selected cultivators for the supply of pure seed and at 
the same time tube well owners are allowed to grow and 
deliver a stipulated quantity of improved wheat in lieu 
of the supervision charges over the tube wells. De- 
cently the Department has introduced a policy of ex- 
changing improved seed for an equal quantity of 
ordinary wheat through its seed stores. 

The Punjab system of distribution through regis- 
tered commission agents appears to have something to 
commend it. There are, however, definite weaknesses 
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in the scheme in so far as at present the rate of commis- 
sion seems high and no cheek appears to be made to en- 
sure that the improyed seed is passed on to the cultiva- 
tor and actually sown by him. If tliis could be com- 
bined with the system in Patiala whereby the seed is 
collected and issued in sealed containers — frequently 
kerosene tins — ^the system would be greatly improved^ 
Agricultural Departments as well as devoting their 
energies to the production of improved tyjjes should 
follow up their distribution. Por example, in 
. 1933-34, owing to the floods in that year in Delhi ]Dro- 
vince, more than 9,850 maunds of pure Pirn jab 8-A 
wheat were imported and distributed to cultivators. 
This should have been sufficient to seed an equal num- 
ber of acres. In actual fact a smwey made in the follow- 
ing year showed that there were at most only 3,200 acres 
of 8-A in the province. The quantity which was not 
seeded was utilised for home consumption probably 
because of the low rate of interest at which the seed 
was obtained from the Government as comx)ared with 

the cost of borrowing from the haniya, 

« 

Where the system of registered commission agents 
is employed it would api^ear to be desirable that the 
pure seed produced under the supervision of the Agri- 
cultural Department should be issued in sealed contain- 
ers and that the departmental officers should take an 
interest in seeing that this grain is actually received by 
the cultivators and used for sowing. 

In order to popularise the use of improved types by 
the cultivator it seems desirable that some system should 
be introduced whereby he may purchase through the 
- commission agents his reqidrements in land. At the 
present moment the commission agents are required to 
refund, when called upon, the cash value of the seed 
issued by the Department. It would be much better if, 
as m the Dnited Provinces, payment could be accepted 
3n kind and that the amoimt so paid should cover interest 
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(if any) and tlie commission payable to the agent. 
Arrangements would, of course, have to be made by the 
Department subsequently for disposing of the ordinary 
wheat received in payment, through commercial channels 
in the large wholesale markets. 

Research and plant breeding work has been largely 
devoted to producing improyed types of white wheat 
{T. viilgare) and so far not much attention has been 
paid (except in Bombay) to the development of varieties 
of durum wheat. It is expected, however, that the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research will soon be 
in a position to arrange for a substation to be opened in 
the black soil tract of the Central Provinces where 
work of this kind could be done. 

The attention of the plant breeders in India has 
been largely devoted to producing hard, strong white 
wheats suitable for milling. More lately their work has 
been concentrated on trying to produce rust-resistant 
types. The' cultivators in some parts appear to believe 
that the sowing of a mixture of wheat and gram is a 
kind of protection against rust attack. The practice at 
any rate has a beneficial effect on the soil and acts as 
an insurance against complete crop failure. Similarly 
on dry lands where there is a danger of failure of the 
wheat crop, the growers are in the habit of sowing a 
mixture of wheat and barley or gram as a form of in- 
surance against a total loss of crop. 

Prom a marketing point of view the admixture of 
barley with wheat is reprehensible. This does not 
apply in the case of gram, however, which may be har- 
vested separately or can in any case be easily separated 
from the wheat subsequently on the farm or in the 
market. There is apparently occasion for some scientific 
work being done on crop mixtures to provide the cultiva- 
tor with a better alternative than barley for sowing with 
his wheat, particularly on barani lands. 
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OHAPTEE Xn.— WEIGHTS AND MEAST7EES AND UNITS OF 

SALE. 

It seenis hardly necessary to stress the desirability of standardis- 
ing weights and measures. It is generally accepted that the many 
different methods of weighing and systems of weights and measures 
in vogue lend themselves to dishonest practices by the unscrupulous. 
This is, however, a relative]}’’ unimportant aspect of the problem. 
It is not as yet fully realised what a great handicap the present 
system imposes on the development of organised trading. Any 
merchant anxious to carry on business in different parts of the country 
linds himself hampered and his ordinary day to day labour's very 
much increased by having to calculate buying and selling rates on 
the basis of various units of weights and measures. The great 
difficulty of getting readily comparable prices has already been 
referred to. 

As long ago as 1913, the Government of India appointed a 
committee to investigate the subject. Tlie most important recom- 
mendation of the committee was that the maund of 82-2(7 pounds 
should be declared the standard weight for India but not for Burma 
where conditions are rather diff’erent. The war intervened and the 
recommendations of the committee were not considered until 1922 
when the Government of India decided to leave to the local Govern- 
ments to take such action as the latter thought advisable in regard 
to standardising weights and measures. As a result some local 
Governments have enacted legislation for the standardisation of" 
weights and measures, e.g., the Central Provinces, Coorg and Bombay 
'{see further note on page 345), 

In 1928 the Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended that 
the Government of India should again undertake an investigation 
of the subject observing that “ the only hope of advance appears to 

us to lie in action within the limits of each province it is 

desirable that no province should undertake legislation which might 
embarrass an adjacent province or at some subsequent stage render 
^-India legislation impracticable 

A. — ^Weights and measures in current use. 

(1) WEIGnTS, 

The various systems of weights and measures in use differ, some- 
times very greatly, even within a small area. {See plate on opposite 
page.) The most common weight obtaining throughout the country 
is the maund of 82-2|7 lb. I This is known sometimes as the railway 
maund or the Bengal maund and is used on all the railways as well 
as at the ports and, in a fairly general way, in most of the larger 
trade centres upcountry. It is common in rural areas in the eastern 

P. 379 ^Eeport of the Royal Comiuission on Agriculture. 

sub-multiple ’weights of the standard maund are the tola, the chhatank 
and the seer, as follows : — 

= .4114 oz. (180 grains, i.e., the weight of a rupee). 

= 1 Chhatank. 

= 1 Seer (2.057 lb.). 

1 Maund (82.2857 lb.). 


1 Tola 
5 Tolas 
16 Chhatanlcs 
40 Seers 



A FEW OF THE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND SCALES USED IN 

INDIA. 

(Collected by tbe Marketing Staff in the United Provinces and photo- 
graphed at the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, Luclsnow.) 







t'acing page 341.] 
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half of the Punjab, round about Delhi, in the western districts of the 
United Provinces and, since the enforcement of the Bombay Weights 
and Measures Act in 1936 in all the markets in that presidency and 
Sind. 

The situation in the different provinces is described in some 
detail in the report of the 1913 committee. Since then the position 
has remained substantially unchanged. Outside the Bombay Presi- 
dency, for the purposei of the present survey, therefore, it will be 
sufficient to iefer brie;fl.y to a few of the more glaring divergeneiesi 
between the iveights and measures in common use throughout the 
country. For example, the weight of the so-called JcacJicha or non- 
standard seer in the Punjab ranges from 31 tolas in. Hoshiarpur to 
102 tolas in Dera Ghazi Khan. It is stated in the report on the, 
marketing of wheat in that province, ‘ ‘ that the weight of the kachcha 
seer varies not only as between districts but also from village to 
village in the same district. Each village has thus got its own 
■weights, and these weights often vary even in the same village 

Conditions in other parts of the country are perhaps even worst 
than in the Punjab. For instance, the weights in many of the more 
remote rural areas of North Bihar and the eastern districts of thq 
United Provinces are based on “ Gorakhpuri ” pice, a copper coin 
deriving its name from Gorakhpur, both a town and district, in the 
north east of the United Provinces, valued at 3 pies or one-fourth of 
an anna, the actual Aveight of which was found to vary from .71 tolas 
to 1.41 tolas in 29 instances tested by the Marketing Officer, Bihar. 
The current silver rupee is also a measure of weight. The matter is 
further complicated as the kachcha seer in Bihar villages varies from 
11 to 16 gandas of four pice each, and it is stated in that province’s 
report that “ gandas are mostly made of pieces of stones and are 
often found to be made of bricks, wood and pieces of iron ”. Great 
differences also occur between the weights of the seer in Bihar and 
Orissa. These range from 48 tolas in certain villages to 105 tolas in 
Cuttack. At Eajgir the weights range within the area of the town 
itself from 80 to 84 tolas. 

In the United Provinces conditions are equally chaotic. The 
maund is everywhere divided into 40 seers but the number of tolas 
making the seer is highly variable. The only redeeming feature in 
this chaos is the weight of the tola which is always standard, i.e., 
180 grains or the weight of a rupee. At Moradabad, Chandausi and 
BareiUy 100 tolas make a seer, and the local seer is 2.5714 lb. and 
the maund 102.8571 lb. instead of the standard 82.2857 lb. At 
Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur the local seers are of 88 and 86 tolas 
respectively and the maunds, therefore,, of 90.5142 and 88.4571 lb. 

The variation in villages is still gi-eater and more confusing. 
In some places, e.g., in Saharanpur district the seer is even made up 
of fractions of a tola — 86-6 116. Such a seer is expressed as the 
weight of 86 rupees and 6 annas, the fractions being expessed in 
annas. Not only do the village weights differ from the weights useci 
in the neighbouring market towns but in many places so-eaUed 
kachcha weights are used. A kachcha seer is usually half of Avhatever- 
unit may be used as the local market seer. 
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In tlie Central Provinces the majority of the “ gunj " are under 
the control of local bodies. In Berar a number are regulated cotton 
markets and the standard maund of 82-2] 7 lb. and its sub-multiples 
are the common units of weight. Measures are, however, not so 
standardised and vary considerably. 

Prior to the introduction of the Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act, 1932, defining the standard seer as of 80 tolas, the seer of 
Bombay City was of 28 tolas, that of Poona 76 tolas while the Dharwar 
seer weighed only 20 tolas. In the north of the presidency the 
Ahmedabad seer was 40 tolas and at Surat 37 tolas made a seer. The 
maund in Sind ranged from 40 at Karachi to 41f seers at Suklcur. 
At Shikarpur 41| seers made the local maund and at Jacobabad 41 
seers. 

Most of the weights used in Northern India and particularly 
those in the United Provinces are manufactured in the foundries of 
Agra and Cawnpore. Weights made in Agra are also found in 
Central India and Bombay. The standard maund and its sub-units 
down to the paseri (5 seers) are either truncated cones or rectangular 
in shape. The weights of most denominations are made of cast iron 
and are stamped with the unit they represent. 

(2) Measdkes. 

The measures used in the different parts of India are multitudin- 
ous both as regards names and capacities. As a general rule the 
tendency in the wholesale trade to use measures instead of weights 
is greater in Southern India than in the north. In all the large 
surplus wheat producing areas and at the major ports weights are 
invariably used by the 'Vv'holesaie trade. One of the dra^v- 
backs of the measure system is that a measure full of gi*ain 
cannot be expressed in definite terms of weight as the latter varies 
according to the specific gravity of the grain. A measure of rice, for 
example, is a different weight than the same measure of wheat or 
any other commodity. 

The practice in regard to what constitutes a full measure varies. 
In the Central Provinces for example in markets such as Raipur the 
measure is “ struck ” lc^'el with the top. In Bombay Presidency on 
the other hand a “ heaped ” measure is customary. It is interesting 
to notice that the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, originally 
laid down that the new standard measure should be “ struck ” and 
not heaped as formerly. In deference to trade opinion which 
strongly held to the old system the rules were altered so that the 
heaped measure still prevails. 

In the Punjab probably ‘the most common measure is the iopa 
the capacity of which varies from roughly 1 seer 10 chhatanks in the 
Gujranwala district to a calculated weight of 3 maunds 33^ seers 
for wlieat in Kangra. In the south of the province in Muzaffargarh, 
the topa holds from 4 to 5 seers of w^heat. 

In former years measures of a convenient size, generally not 
more than 2 maunds, were in common use on the threshing floors of 
the west United Provinces for the purpose of making only a rough 
estimate of the produce harvested. These measures were made by 
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the village potter- from baked clay*. In the south and east of the 
province, e.g., in the districts of Jharusi, Basti, Gorakhpur and also 
in the northern district of Naini Tal measures are still commonly 
used. It may be observed that at Haldwani measures are used only 
for purchases- from cultivator-sellers, while at Nawgarh they are 
employed both for buying and selling to the villagers. This is 
possibly significant in indicating that the scope for malpractices is 
greater and deception easier with measures than with “weights. 
These measures pass under a large number of different names. The 
pmU and mani are probably the two most common. The former 
holds about 10 seers of wheat and the latter 5 maunds as in Bundel- 
khand in the south of the province. 

In Bihar, in the villages of Chota Nagpur and Santhal Parganas 
the common measure is the paila of capacities varying from one seer 
down to one chJiatank, either standard or local. 

In the Central Provinces the primary unit of measure is the paili 
which is known as pai, chouthia, harhaya and kangan in different 
districts. The integral multiple measure of the paili is the kuro or 
katha. The katlia is used in Raipur and Drug districts, and the k%iro 
in the rest of the province. The katha and ku7'0 are equivalent to 
4 and S pailis respectively. The volume of the paili differs in differ- 
ent districts. For example, 100 tolas is the weight of a paili of 
wheat in the Nagpur, Raipur, Chhindwara, Damoh and Saugor 
districts ; 90 tolas in Betul and part of the Hoshangabad district ; 
80 tolas in the Jubbulpur barhaya and the Khandwa kangan ^ 320 
and 160 tolas in the Akola and Buldana districts respectively. The 
“ mani, chowki, maund, and khandy ’’ are the higher multiples of 
the ‘ ‘ kuro, katha, kangan or paili ’ ’ but are not ‘ ‘ measures ’ ’ in the 
true sense. The 7nani is used in the Saugor, Betul and Hoshangabad 
districts, the chowki in the Khandwa district, the maund in the 
districts of Berar, and the khandy in the rest of the province. Whilst 
the khandy is equivalent to 20 kiwos or kathas, the mani may be 
24, 32, 40 or 48 kuros. In the Betul and Hoshangabad districts the 
mani equals 24 kui’os. The khandy may be 32 kiiros in the Narsing- 
pur and Gadarwara tahsils, but rises to 48 in the Seoni-Malwa and 
Hardai tahsils. The Damoh mani is one of 48 kw'os and that of 
‘Saugor 40 kuros. The chowki of Khandwa is equal to 4 kangans, 
and the maund of Berar varies from 12 pailis to 16 pailis in the 
different towns. 

In Central India the mani of Indore is 6 standard or Bengal 
maunds, as it is called locally, of 82-2 1 7 lb. 

Measuring, as already stated, is the prevailing system in Bombay, 
in the Deccan generally and further south. In Bombay the capacity 
of the Dharwar measure is roughly 150 tolas — depending on the 
type of grain — ’While at Poona it is 100 tolas. In Gujarat, on the 
other hand, in the north of the presidency no measures at all are 

*The3e vessels are still made but are used for the collection of the juice 
obtained from sugar cane crushed by bullock driven cane crushers and 
apparently derived their origin from a prejudice which existed against the use 
of a scale on the threshing floor. TWs belief has now died out and with it 
has disappeared the custom of measuring wheat. 
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ordinarily used and the large wholesale trade of Bombay city is also 
conducted on weights alone although retail transactions are very 
frequently based on measures. The new measures laid down in the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, are as follows : — 


1 Chatak 

« « • • 

y i 

. . =» -j'u seer (standard). 

1 Adapao 

• • • • 

.. = 1 .. 

1 Paoseer 

• • • • 

•• = i >. 

1 Adholi 

• • • • 

. . =2 seers. 

1 Paili 

• • • • 

.. = 4 „ 

1 Maund 

• • • • 

. . =16 Pailis. 

1 Map 

• • • • 

. . =2 Maunds. 

Dry measures 

of capacity are tested vuth water or rapeseed. The 

working of the machinery 

created by the Act is described later. 


With the exception of the markets of Hyderabad, Secunderabad, 
Nizamabad, Jalna and Aurangabad, Lahir and Bidar, where weights 
are used, almost all the other main centres of trade in Hyderabad 
State use measures. Wheat is alwaj's measured for example, in 
Gulbarga, Raiehur and Osmanabad. The most common measure is 
the paili which is equal to about 4 seers, 16 pailis being equal to 1 
maund. These measures differ from place to place and those in use 
in the same market are never exactly uniform. 

In Madras, wheat is always retailed by the measure. The 
Madras measure holds roughly 3-J lb. In Sind the common measure 
IS the toyo with a capacity which may range from 4 to 5 seers accord- 
ing to the prevailing custom. The rule in Sind is for the measure 
to be heaped and not struck. 


(3) Verification op Weights .iUsid Measures. 

Model bye-la'ws prescribing the use of standard weights and 
measures have been framed by most of the local Governments and 
nave been adopted by municipal authorities and district boards in 
India, but enquiries have shown that they are, more 
otten than not, quite ineffective in practice. No regular system of 

function anj^vhere outside the Bombay Presi- 
ough isolated attempts to cheek and adjust weights were 
niarkets in the Punjab, e.g., Pazilka and 
a 1 municipal committee has contracted with 

standai^i the Weights of shopkeepers against 

nnvate Calcutta mint. At Malaut a purely 

the undertakes this work twice yearly while at Abohar 

taken af pLiit contemplating similar measures to those 

ditionc! eltjowE sffuation in Delhi is perhaps typical of con- 

the elieeln-no- Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, provides for 

bv mnniein?r^ ''veights pd measures by standard weights to be' kept 
whe^e^X^ it Vas found that at Delhi, 

annaren+lv Ua . bazaar weights are never checked, nor 

to have heen n • <lone. The standard weights supposed 

Saced in the Provided for the purpose could not even be 

xracea m the office of the Delhi Municipality. 
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Having regard to the absence of regular checks and to the pre- 
valence of so many kinds of weights and measups it is not surprising 
that a large number are faulty. An investigation recently comple m 
under the auspices of the’ Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, 
covered 13 areas comprising about 19 towns, 12 mandis^ 50 factories 
and 180 villages. Over 13,500 weights of all kinds were checked, 
3,500 scales tested and 500 dry and liquid measures verified. Further 
some 1,350 cases of weighing were under observation. Only 51 per 

cent of the weights cheeked were found to be correct and of the 

incorrect, 41 per cent were underweight and 8 per cent over weight. 
Two out of every three scales were defective. As regards measures, 
conditions were reported as “ chaotic This merely confirms the 
results of an earlier enquiry in the same province and reflects the 

utter confusion which exists not only in the Punjab but almost 

everywhere in India. 


Note on the Bombay "Weights and Measures Act, 1932. 

The adminiatratiou. of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, was 
entrusted to the Director of Industries and the Act was enforced in half the 
presidency from 1st August 1935 and in the remainder from March 1936. 

\Staff . — The Warden of Weights and Measures in the Department of 
Industries prior to taking up his duties was trained in His Majesty's Mint, 
Bombay. He has two Assistant Wardens, who, besides working in headquarters, 
tour in the districts and supervise' the work of the inspectors of weights and 
measures. 

In each district two Government Inspectors are appointed — one for the 
headquarters town and the otlier for the rest of the district. These officers were 
trained in the nature of their work under actual working conditions in the Weights 
and Measures Laboratory of the Department of Industries. There are at 
present 43 Government Inspectors of Weights and Measures and 23 Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures appointed by the different local bodies scattered all over 
the presidency. Each inspector is assisted by a manual assistant. 

Equipment and Laboratories in the districts. — (a) Government . — ^In each 
district Government Inspectors are in charge of working standard weights and 
measures and weighing instruments and there are well built laboratories to house 
the standards and accurate weighing instruments in' each district. The inspectors 
use this equipment to verify and stamp the wholesale and retail traders' weights 
and measures once in two years. The weights and measures kept in industrial 
establishments coming under the Indian Factories Act, are verified and stamped 
once every year. In each district, a sot of secondary standards is also main- 
tained, _ The inspectors use these to verify the working standards in their 
possession once every six months. 

(b) Local Bodies . — The Government of Bombay have enforced the Act in 
the various districts }vith the co-operation of municipalities and district local 
boards. In most districts the headquarter municipality has appointed one 
inspector and the District Local Board has appointed another. A part of the 
headquarters municipal area is allotted to the Municipal Inspector and a part is 
allotted to the Government Inspector. Similarly, the area under the District 
Local Board is divided between the District Local Board Inspector and the 
Government Inspector for the district. Where the local body concerned has 
not appointed any inspection staff, the local Government has decided to enforce 
, the Act entirely through the agency of its own inspectors and the entire work 
in such areas is done by Government Inspectors. 

The local bodies ' Inspectors have received a training similar to that of the 
Government Inspectors prior to taking up charge of their duties in their 
districts and they are provided with the same type of equipment as the latter. 
The stamping of the weights, etc., verified by the local body Inspectors is, 
however, done by the Government Inspectors in order to maintain a uniform 
standard. In Bombay city, the Municipality has four inspecting units and 
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laboratories located iu different parts of the city. These inspectors attend tv 
the verification as well as the stamping of weights and measures used by th* 
trading establishments of the city. The inspection of industrial establishments 
under the Factories Act, Eailways, Port Trust and other Government establish- 
ments, and nianufacturers of, and dealers in, weights, measures, etc., in the city 
as elsewhere is, however, done exclusively by Government Inspectors, 

Government Laboratories in Bombay City. — (i) A laboratory for trader’s 
weights and measures has been set up by Government in the city of Bombay for 
the verification of weights, measures, etc., of the manufacturers of, and dealers 
in, weights and measures. 

(ii) For the work of periodical verification of the secondary standards kept 
in the districts, a standards laboratory has also been set up by Government in 
the city of Bombay. This laboratory is equipped with weighing and measuring 
instruments, primary and secondary standards. The weighing instruments are 
highly sensitive and were specially designed and manufactured in the United 
Kingdom for local conditions. 

Administration . — No special difficulty in the administration of the Act hai 
so far been experienced by the Director of Industries. Standard weights and 
measures and balances have been introduced into all the large towns of the 
presidency and the remaining areas mostly upeountry are expected to be covered 
within the next six months by which time standard weights and measures will 
have been introduced throughout the presidency. 

In its early days a number of representations were received from the public 
in regard to certain aspects of the Rules and the Act. As a result of these 
representations, Government took steps suitably to amend certain sections. Tho 
Bombay Weights and Measures Rules have also been suitably modified and the 
new Rules appear to meet tho requirements of all sections of the trade. 

The charges levied for verifying and stamping weights and measures of 
the public are a minimum of 3 annas for each weight between 1|16 tola to i seer 
and 9 annas for any denomination between 1 seer and 1 niaund. The former 
charge is also made for cheeking ^ oz. to 1 lb. weights and the latter for any 
weight above 1 lb. to 56 lb. Experience has shown that the administration 
of the Act is entirely self-supporting. 


(4) Summary. 

The capacities of the main, units of measures in the five most 
important wheat producing areas may be summed up as follows : — 


Province. 
Punjab 
U. P. (Basti) 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Sind 


Name of measure. 
Topa 
Rai 
Paila.s 
Paili 
.. Toyo 


Capacity in tolas. 
130—400 
90—120 
80 

80—320 

320—400 


Measures are generally made of wood, iron, tin or copper. In 
certain lairal areas baskets made of plaited straw, bamboo strips or 
any other similar kind of material are used for the purpose. Very 
occasionally earthen measures may be used. Dry measures are some- 
times cylindrical but in the south of India the measures used for 
putting produce into bags are narrower in the middle than at the 
ends in order to afford a better grip. 


B. — Scales Employed. 

Throughout the country hand scales are used for weighing 
quantities up to 5 seers (10 lb.) and large beam scales* for weighing 
larger quantilies, e.g., in bags. The pans of the typical hand scale 

X. term “ beam scale” means any equal armed weighing instrument 

1934^^^^ which are below the beam. — ^Bombay Weights and Measures Rules, 
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INTEB-CHAPTEE TWELVE. 

No honest man could see any advantage in the 

present chaotic state of weights and measures through- 

out India. Weights made of sticks, stones, bricks and 

bits of old iron are a common feature in the markets 

and vdla^s. A seer may range from 31 tolas to 102 tolas 

as in the Punjab, a pase/n which is five seers, may range 

.rom 5 to 9 seers and the maund may go upto 64 seers 

as in parts of Bihar and Orissa. Even the tola— nor-' 

"weight of one rupee — is not always the same. 

Weights vary enormously from district to district and 

sometimes within the district itself. These differences 

become more baffling when they are of small dimensions. 

is where the normal unit of sale 

82 91% A ““ bazaar maund of 

lb., IS in regular use. 

laws^ur“pL“r'“^f5'®® authorities have bye- 

rs;; 

measles bv^S'^'^H ^7 checking of weights and 

recent surv^ rSe p® I® municipalities. A 

about half - 1 . 4 . itowever, showed that only 

7eve% 3 * that 2 out 
seemT to IT 7 are defective. This 

authorities is%^ clearly that the control by local 
adequate sten b>resent quite ineffective, and that no 

to eLure to^t the'" w do . exist, 

from time to time Tn^Ttoll™ “'® checked 

that although tbp h ' i ^ example, it was found 

weights bv mpn ^ws provided for the checking of 

offict of thp im weights to be kept at the 

latter afte a “ of the 

ditei a prolonged search. 

on having congratulated 

aving taken thorough and energetic steps to put in 
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•force standard weights and measures thronghont the 
presidency and Sind. The Bombay Weights and 
Measures Act was passed in 1932 and was made applic- 
able to the whole presidency in March 1936 and the 
old bazaar and Tillage weights will soon be a thing of the 
past in every district. 

Far from being a source of expense to the local 
Grovernment, the Act has in fact been self-supporting 
and yielded a substantial surplus. The Bombay Act 
with its accompanying rules and the system of adminis- 
tration seem therefore worthy of study by all Provincial 
Governments and State Durbars with a view to taking 
similar steps. 

So long as there is a series of standard weights it 
seems a matter of no very great practical importance 
as to what the standards should be and in so far as the 
Bombay Government has given a lead and the units 
adopted are in accordance with the standard weights in 
use on the railways throughout India and on the lines 
recommended by earlier committees of enquiry it 
would seem desirable that other governments should 
follow suit and retain the same units with, if necessary, 
appropriate local vernacular names. 

It seems impossible to over-emphasise the desir- 
ability, in fact the urgent necessity, for the standardi- 
sation of weights and measures as one of the first steps 
to be taken for the improvement of agricultural market- 
ing. 
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Note on Governmental measures in other countries relating to wheat- 

The position in the main exporting countries may be briefly described 
as follows : — 

Canada. — ^As a result of semi-Governmental measures for stabilisation 
and by attempting to maintain the price level of Canadian wheat above 
the price of competing wheats on the worlds markets, Canada found 
herself with stocks of about 300 million bushels or nearly 8 million tons 
as compared with one-fourth of that quantity which had been taken 
over from the Wheat Pools by the Central Selling Agency in 1030. This 
surplus, which was greater than the annual production of recent years,, 
coupled with Canada's reduced sales abroad, caused an official enquiry to- 
be held which resulted in Parliament setting up a Wheat Board to take 
over the holdings of wheat from the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., and from the Stabilisation Agency, with the object of -further- 
ing the sales of Canadian wheat. A change of government soon afterwards- 
caused a complete re-shuffling of the members of the Board and. has- 
resulted in a more vigorous selling policy. After the peak of 
Australian shipments was passed in March 1936, the international v/heat 
trade was dominated by Canada. Estimated end-of-season stocks in 
Canada were slightly more than 100 million bushels as compared with 203 
million bushels at the same period in 1935. 

The Canada Grain Act, 1930, provides for official standard grades 
and governs the system of inspection and all matters, e.g., elevator charges 
connected with the marketing of wheat. 

Australia. — The depression which overtook the world wheat market in 
1929 threatened the Commonwealth's economic structure. As a temporary 
expedient the Government first assisted growers with a bounty on ». 
production and acreage basis. It was decided, however, to afford a long 
terra policy of assistance to the wheat industry as wheat growing had - 
become unprofitable at the prices ruling since 1930, and the Eoyal Com- 
naission appointed in 1934 to enquire into the wheat flour and bread 
industries decided to recommend the principle of a “ home consumption 
price for such part of the product as is consumed within the Common- 
wealth " through an excise on flour varying in accordance Avith Avheat 
prices. An Act was passed in 1935 to give effect to the Commission's 
recommendations and prohibited inter-state trade except under licence. 

A recent judgment, however, against the Commonwealth in favour of a 
South Australian grower and processor of dried fruits releasing the 
latter from an order of the Australian High Court respecting certain, 
consignments under the Dried Fruits Act, 1928-35, on the lines of which 
portions of the Wheat Act were framed, is likely to invalidate tlie system 
of controlled marketing affecting wheat and other primary products. 
The prohibition of trade between one State and another has, by this 
3udgment, been declared unconstitutional', i the constitution, providing 
that commerce and intercourse among the various States of the Common- 
Arealth shall be “ absolutely free In the meantime prices have 
generally improved and the geographical distribution of Australia 's- 
exports which was an unusual feature of 1934-35, when exports to the 
Lnited Kingdom were only about one-third of the heavy exports to- ' 
Japan and the Far East, has returned to the normal. 

Argentina. — The disastrous fall in the price of agricultural produce 
between 1929 and 1932 coinciding with a succession of large harvests- 
gravely affected the Argentine, and brought into being a system of 
exchange control and the fixation of minimum grain prices at calculated' 
cost levels. The profits accruing to the Government from this exchange 
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control were utilised to offset losses incurred in the acquisition and subse- 
quent sale by the government of the various commodities exported. The 
operations of the Grain Kegulating Board at minimum prices in 1933 
were responsible for the accumulation of large stocks in 1934 which 
however sold readily in constiming countries during 1934 and 1935 at 
prices above the minimum rates fixed, owing to short offerings of other 
export wheats. For the first time on record Argentina headed the list 
of exporting countries. In 1935 the Grain Act of the Argentine Republic 
provided for the creation of the National Grain and Elevator Board to 
function as an autonomous entity. The objects of the Board are to control 
all institutions or bodies which intervene directly or indirectly in the 
domestic or export grain business and to establish fixed tjrpes of Avheat 
which correspond to the production in the various zones of the Republic 
and to determine the limits of the zones. Other functions of the Board 
are to control, on the advice of the National Office of Weights and 
Measures of the Ministry of Agriculture, the operation of all apparatus 
for ascertaining specific weights, grades, analysis of foreign matter, 
scales, etc., which are used in grain production or the grain trade. During 
3930 a Commission was busily engaged in examining and classifying samples 
of the several Varieties of wheat gfrown in the Argentine in order to 
establish standards for the official grades as contemplated by the Grain 
Act. The National Grain and Elevator Board was constituted in August 
1936 and one of its first acts was to approve the official standards for 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and linseed crops of the season 1935-36. These 
standards not only specify the commercial quality but also the milling 
and baking qualities. Regulations for the control of exports of grain 
were recently announced to come into effect on December 1st, subsequent 
to which date every exporter of grain will be required to advise the_ 
Board of the time of loading, so that these operations may be duly 
inspected and the grain sampled officially. Provision is also made for 
the shipment of grain of a quality inferior to those recognised by the 
responsible trade committees or with an impurity content greater than 
the standard. In such cases inspectors are required to take proper pre- 
cautions to prevent the mixing of such grain with other grain. Another 
regulation provides for the establishment of a register of stocks of grain 
and requires every grain merchant to report each month the quantity of 
grain of which he is the owner, specifying its characteristics and where it 
is to be found, etc. The object of the register is to enable the Board to 
watch the movement of the crops and be in possession of exact informa- 
tion as to stocks, etc., at all times of the year. These regulations come 
into effect on January 1st 1937. An office of the Board is being established 
in London for the purpose of keeping the Board advised in regard to 
conditions in European consuming markets. 

United States. — The accumulation of world stocks from 1928 onwards, 
resulting from large acreage increases and bumper harvests, also forced 
the United States to adopt farm relief measures. These originally took 
the form of co-operative pooling by producers. In 1929, however, the 
government established the Federal Farm Board opei'ating upon the 
theory that by purchase and control of accumulated surplus, price domina- 
tion through creation of artificial scarcity could be achieved This 
having failed, governmental efforts to control production were directed 
to a new channel namely to induce producers voluntarily to curtail acreage 
for a consideration in the shape of benefit payments in proportion to. the 
acreage reduced. After some two years’ trial., this too proved to be un- 
workable as the acreage reductions made by those willing to accept the 
government’s terms were offset by increases on the part of farmers 
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wlio remained outside the scheme. Moreover the power of the government 
to control agricultural production was held by the Supreme Coui't lo be 
void and the Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared to be a stakitory 
plan to regulate and control agricultural production, a matter beyond the 
powers delegated to the federal government 

Shortly after the Supreme Court's decision the Soil Erosion Bill was 
introduced to replace the Agricultural Adjustment Act, in part, the inten- 
tion being to induce farmers to withdraw from cultivation land normally 
devoted to growing surplus agricultural produce either by compensation 
or by outright purchase. In August 1936 the Resettlement Administration 
decided to pui'chase about 5 million acres in the region of the Great Plains 
to be converted into grazing land. The Government has also approved 
the purchase of 2.5 million bushels of wheat grown in the States of 
Washington, Oregaon and Idaho to be converted into flour £or relief 
purposes in certain other states which the maladjustment of supplies caused 
by the droughts of 1934-35 has left short of milling wheat. 

The regulation of commodity exchanges has been the subject of legis- 
lation and the Commodity Exchange Act came into effect early in Septem- 
ber 1936. The object of this laAV, to which reference has already been 
made in Chapter IX, is to diminish or eliminate the burden of excessive 
speculation by the fixing of trading regulations governing the volume of 
speculative' trading in “ futures ” in any commodity covered by the Act. 
“ Bucket Shops " are outlawed and all fictitious practices are prohibi_tcd 
in connection with the sale of any commodity in inter-state commerce. 
The Commission created by the Act for the pm*pose of administering it 
has the power of closing any exchange which violates the rules of the 
Act. A system of ofidcial grain standards is in force throughout the United 
Slates. ' 

South Africa. — Another attempt at controlled marketing is seen in 
the Wheat Industry Control Act, 1935. The Act provides for Board 
of eight members having power (a) wholly or partially to comxjensate 
wheat producers or co-operative organisations for any losses sustained in 
consequence of the storage of wheat and (&) to advise the Minister in 
regard to the control and regulation of imports and exports, fixation 
of grades and all other matters relating to pi'oduction and marketing. A 
number of changes have been made in the original measure and the AgrP 
cultural Marketing Bill, 1936 has been I'e-introdueed into Parliament after 
consideration by a Select Committee. The Bill provides for the regula- 
tion of the production and sale of agricultural pi’oducts " through the 
e.stablishment of marketing boards, and closely resembles agricultural 
marketing legislation in the United Kingdom. 

The position in main consuming countries, in Europe, reflects the 
prevailing tendencies of recent years to impose quotas and other restric- 
tions on the importation of Avheat and many agricultui'al eommoditie.s with 
the object of encouraging domestic production and attaining national self- 
sxiflicieney, particularly in respect of food stuffs. 

United Kingdom. — ^In the United Elingdom the Wheat Act passed in 
1932 was framed to protect domestic producers. From 1st March flour_ 
from non-Empire sources was also made subject to a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem and in November 1932 a duty of 2 shillings per quarter (480 lb.) 
was imposed on wheat of non-Empire origin. In June, the price-supple- 
menting system of “ deficiency payments " to be made to wheat growers 
was introduced, and to provide funds for the purpose “ quota payment.^ " 
were levied on all fiour manufactured in the United Kingdom or imported. 
The Act specified a “ standard price ” of 10 shillings per cwt. If 
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registered growers failed to realise this price from the sales of wheat 
they should receive a deficiency payment equal to the diftereuee. The 
method of arriving at the deficiency payment is the difference between 
the ‘‘ ascertained average price and the ‘‘ standard price ” subject to 
two deductions, namely, one to defray the cost of administration and 
secondly a proportionate reduction in the deficiency payment should the 
quantity of domestic wheat sold by registered gi’owers. in the cereal year 
exceed the anticipated supply of the year which is limited, by the act, to 
27,000,000 ewts. One of the immediate effects of the subsidy was an 
increase in domestic acreage from 1.34 to 1.74 million in 1933. The 
imijort duty on wheat which came into force later in the year did not 
have much effect on shipments to the United Kingdom owing to the 
large crop in the Argentine and the greater disposition of sellers in that 
country to meet the demand at low prices. The Wheat Act is perhaps 
an outstanding example of legislation of this t 3 rpe and its success is due 
to the fact that wheat is not only bought and sold on a free market but 
the channels of disappearance have not been interfered with. In August 
193(j the “ quota payment ” in respect of deliveries of flour has been 
reduced to 9.6d per ewt., as compared with 1 shilling since the end of 
February. This is due to the recent ri.se in the values both of wheat 
and flour. ■ 

Prance. — ^High import duties and prohibitive milling quotas have 
been in force for some years. The heavy crop of 1932 coinciding with 
fall in prices resulted in further governmental measures, and early in 1933 
provision was made for the acquisition by Government of home-grown 
wheat to the value of three hundred million francs. Later in 1933, when 
it was obvious that anothei;_ large crop was in view, a minimum price to 
farmers was fixed by law for a period from 15th July 1933 to loth July 
1934. The immediate result Avas a shaiq? rise in prices in July 1933. These 
controls were continued with additional measures in the shape of a bounty 
on exports, for a brief period only, prohibition of planting Avheat on land 
used for this crop in 1933 and enlargement of financial facilities for storage 
by Government. In spite of high prices, consumption seems to have been 
stimulated but not to such an extent as to relieve the pressure of stocks 
which sAvelled to record dimensions by the end of the crop year. In 1934- 
35 France, hitherto a net importer, became the largest European exporter 
ranking fourth among the exporting countries, a situation resulting as 
much from three successively large harvests as from government measures 
restricting imports, regulating milling and reducing the quality of flour. 
The export bounty was increased during 1934-35 and imports from French 
colonies except those of durum wheats, were severely restricted. In 
August 1936 a law for the establishment of a National Wheat Board was 
promulgated. This Board is a public body with legal status and financial 
autonomy and operates under the Ministry of Finance as regai’ds the 
financial operations and under the Ministry of Agriculture in regard 
to technical matters and administration. The principal object^ in the 
setting up of the Board is the fixing of a legal wheat price and the 
maintenance of this price by interposing the „ Co-operative between 
the farmer and the miller, the latter being supplied directly by the Co- 
operative. The Board has also a monopoly over imports and exports. 
Approved co-operative societies will be permitted to purchase wheat from 
the producers and it is possible that many new societies will have to be 
established for the purpose. Aided by the Agricultural Credit Fund with 
the backing of the Bank of France these societies will be empowered to 
grant credit facilities to farmers and the costs will be met from the fund 
contributed by farmers, except those with the smallest holdings, in the 
form of a levy on all wheat sold by them. Under the new law the functions 
L224ICAIi AA 
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oi‘ grain dealers are not substituted by the Co-operatives. Tiio diU'erciico 
between the former and the latter is that the Co-operatives must purchase 
all wheat olfered to them by their members and participating nun-members, 
while the dealers are not under a similar obligation. When dealers have 
concluded transactions, regulations governing co-operatives are equally 
aj^plicable to them. The new system ex'ceeds all previou.s eft’orts to control 
marketing by the State in Tb’ance. Individual traders will no longer bo 
in direct contact with growers. The quotations of produce e.’ccluinge.s of 
Avheat prices are now forbidden and the Wheat Exchanges have literally 
ceased to exist. 

Other Countries. — In Italy since 1925 an attempt has been made to 
attain self-sufficiency in respect of wheat. In 199G the re-organisation of 
the wheat market was completely elfeeted and all the wheat produced in 
Italy or imported must now l)e eon.bigne(l to collective depots for collec- 
tive sale under a Central Bureau which also controls the .storage. The 
price of wheat is fixed each year by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In Germanj’ along with high tariffs a qnot.-i system is applied lo (ho 
mills. In Sweden, Norway, the Netherhuuls and mo.st of the other 
oomilries of Europe a system of control by State monopolies reinforced 
in some cases by milling quotas, high tariffs and the prohibition or licencing 
of private import trade is the common practice. 
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FINAL INTEE-CHAPTEE. 

General Conclusions and Eecommendations. 

TMs report aims at getting better returns for Indian 

wheat cultivators and. indicates bow tins can be achieved 

* 

at no distant date. The gains to which the report draws 
attention are, however, not to be had for the asking but 
involve increased effort and efficiency on the part of all 
, concerned. Certain recommendations on points of 
details are to be found at their appropriate place in the 
body of the report and are better read, in their context. 
Only the more general conclusions and recommendations 
are summarised here. 

The uninitiated always think that the marketing of 
wheat is one of the easiest problems to tackle. This is 
probably because wheat being one of the world’s staple 
foods has been the subject of more study — outside India — 
than'^any other commodity. The welfare of the inhabi- 
tants of some eoimtries depends on maintaining a large 
export trade in wheat. In others, whereas wheat imports 
are essential to the population as a whole, their control 
is of vital importance to local producers. Governments 
in exj)ortmg and importing countries for years, therefore, 
have been trying and are still trying by one device or 
another to improve the conditions of their cultivators 
with varying degrees of success. In India there is per- 
haps a tendency to rely overmuch on Government bene- 
■liccncc. The fact that there is State regulation of the 
wheat trade in many other countries encourages tl\is 

attitude here, but it is not possible to apply to Indian 
conditions the forms of Government action taken in 
countries with a regular export or import trade. Here 
the problem is entirely different. 

Exports of wheat from India are spasmodic and 
depend not only on the world price of wheat but also on 
the relative price of barley, gram, rice, maize and other 
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competing food stuffs. If in the internal market these 
are cheap as compared with wheat- more wheat will he 
available for exiDort, and not otherwise. The large firms . 
customarily engaged in the export trade are sufficiently 
well organised to deal with this trade as oxDportunity 
oifiers. The railways also have co-operated by reducing 
freights on wheat destined for export. There is 
apparently not much more that can be done to encourage 
exports of wheat without injuring the interests of the , 
cultivator. 

If people in India prefer to consiune the wheat 
rather than part with it at the price offering on the world 
markets that is their affair. Exporters quite naturally 
wish to do as much trade as possible and to buy as 
cheaply as they can ; but if, in order that they might 
attain their objective, it becomes necessary to im^Dart a 
greater degree of instability to Indian wheat j^rices and 
to accentuate the marked seasonal depression which faces 
cultivators at every harvest, an increased export trade 
might do more harm than good. The strong and pro- 
longed bearish tendency of the July ‘‘ future ” at 
Karachi cannot be ignored since it is probably character- 
istic of the factors which are at work in the exj^ort trade. 

In regard to imports the Government of India 

imposed a duty on wheat and wheat flour which by 
pj-cserving the internal market for Indian produce had 
some stabilising effect on prices and on the channels of • 
distribution in the internal trade. Although only partial- 
ly effective in regard to price any attempt to make it 
more effective by raising the duty would probably have 
failed because of the internal competition between wheat 
and other substitute food stufe. Stabihty is probably 
in the long run more important to both producers and 
consumers than either the raising or lowering of prices. 

Apart from the external trade in imports and ex- 
ports of wheat the Government of India should not be 
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called upon to function except tlirongli tlie Central 
Marketing Sta:ffi acting as a co-ordinating agency between 
local Governments and trade inte3.’ests throngbont the 
country and initiating where possible practical improve- 
ments of an experimental character, e.g., in regard to 
grading and standardisation. The main problems of 
wheat marketing are connected with the internal trade, 
and where Government action is called for in the interest 
of iDroducers this could ax)]3arently best be done by the 
locjal Governments and State Durbars concerned. The 
following are some of the main points which might 
connnend themselves to the interest of local Governments. 

The standardisation of weights and measures as 
administered by municipalities and other local bodies 
on the basis of existing legislation has proved quite in- 
effective. The existence of countless inaccurate weights 
a7id measures — ^many deliberately false — and the absence 
of uniformity in di:fferent parts of the country are a 
serious obstacle to trade. The Bombay Government, 
with profit to the local exchequer and to the advantage 
of producers and traders, has enforced an Act to 
standardise weights and measures throughout the 
Presidency. This example might well be studied and 
followed even to the extent of adopting the same standard 
weights — ^with appropriate local names if necessary. 

. The number of trade associations dealing in 
“ fut ures in certain provinces is excessive. It is 
essential tiikt such bodies should be fully representative, 
financially sound and capable of ensuring strict com- 
pliance with contracts made on the basis of standard 
quality and other terms. Local Governments might 
therefore consider the possibility of giving statutory 
recognition to one or at most two associations in the 
X^rovince or State in the same way as the Bombay Gov- 
ernment recognises the rules, regulations and bye-laws 
of the East India Cotton Association. Though the legis- 
lative action may be provincial there is great need for 
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uniformity ia certain essential matters, especially in 
the terms of “ futures ” contracts. In matters such 
as these the Grovernment concerned will doubtless seek 
the advice not only of their local Marketing Staff but 
also of the Central Mark'eting Staff and any all-India 
federation of grain trade associations which may exist. 

Beduction and regulation of market charges is a 
matter for urgent attention on the part of local Goveiii- 
ments if the growers are to receive better returns. 
This may be tackled in various ways according to local 
conditions. Existing Markets Acts in Bombay, Central 
Provinces, Madras and Hyderabad for example, might 
be further extended to grain markets and other Gov- 
ernments might be expected to study and adopt corres- 
ponding legislation and regulations. These Acts pro- 
vide for statutory recognition being given to a scale of 
charges drawn up by the proper authority in each regu- 
lated market. 

It is possible, however, that some Governments may 
prefer to advance on a wider front and declare certain 
customary charges, e.g,, harda, tardana, etc., to be not 
enforceable by law except with the prior consent of the 
seller in writing. - Whatever the method of approach 
the fullest possible use should be made of the local 
Marketing Staffs which should be extended as required 
so as to be able to imdertake the additional duties 
involved. 

Tjie dissemination of m arket news to cultivators 
needs to be done locally. Information regarding stocks 
and prices could be collected from the more important 
markets and disseminated daily to the smaller primary 
markets if the necessary funds and staff were made 
available to the local Marketing Officer. Full use could 
also be made of the radio and the press in order to put 
sellers on more even terms with buyers. 


I 
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Other g-eneral matters but none the less vital requir- 
ing the attention of local Grovernments are the inci- 
dence of municipal octroi duties, terminal taxes and 
tolls which appear to bear very heavily on the pro- 
ducers and also the consideration of such measures as 
would lead to the cessation of payments in kind on 
account of harvest wages, etc., and lead to the abandon- 
ment of a barter for a money economy in the villages. 

The foregoing points relating to action by local 
Grovernments have been placed first but probably more 
can be done by traders themselves — and that more 
quickly — so as to make the system of distribution more 
efficient and less costly with advantage to all concerned. 

In some markets local trade associations have been 
effective in standardising and reducing market charges. 
They have also, e.g., at Muzaffarnagar, introduced an 
improved system of ferro-concrete storage, not only 
with profit to the. association but also with advantage 
as regards the quality and price of wheat stored there. 
Wastage has been reduced to a minimum. Incidentally if 
a similar system be universally applied to all grains the 
constant recurrence of serious outbreaks of plagme might 
be largely prevented. 

Standards of quality and of contract terms for 
buying and selling, particularly on the “ futures ” 
markets, are primarily a matter for the trade. They 
have already shown their willingness and readiness to 
take steps about this. A closer affiliation of the larger 
grain exchanges throughout the country into a represen- 
tative all-India body would speed up action on those 
lines and promote a greater degree of inter-trading than 
exists at present. An organisation of this kind could 
qiuckly reduce to some semblance of order the present 
multiplicity of trade descrii^tions and bases of lorice 
quotations. The question of instituting a suitable 
standard contract for chirum wheat seems a matter 





wLiicli could easily and readily be done by agreement 
between the leading grain trade associations. The 
provision of better market information regarding wheat 
stocks, movements and prices concerns the trade. In 
this direction also they have shown their readiness to 
assist, in providing a basis for a weekly broadcast by 
the Central Marketing Staff. 

Organised trade associations might also put their 
house in order. Hitherto the conditions of trading 
in some of the important grain exchanges have been 
primitive in the extreme. Recently Etarachi and 
Bombay have given a lead in erecting business premises 
comparable with the dignity and status of their respec- 
tive associations and wiiere business can be done in 
decency and comfort at all seasons. Other associations 
will iDresumabh^ follow smt and the exam2Dle, it is hoped, 
will percolate down to the smaller markets where tlie lay- 
out, cleanliness and sanitary conditions generally leave 
much to be desired. It is to be hoped that the influence 
of a well organised body of grain traders may be effec- 
tive in instigating municipal authorities into taking 
action for providing proper services and exercising 
adecpate control over their local market places. 

Among transp ort ^agencies country boats, camels, 
donkeys and other pack animals go their own way and 
no one complains much about river and coastal freight. 
The fact that recent developments in Sind have brought 
the surplus wheat producing area nearer the coast is 
a matter for congratulation by all traders at the 
ports from Karachi to Calcutta. The motor lorry has 
become in some districts a serious competition of the 
railways. Even in some cases where the freight is 
more senders i^refer to em^floy the motor lorry as it 
provides a quicker and more efficient service and elimi- 
nates the ]3alaver at stations which is apparently gene- 
rally acceiDted as inevitable. It is doubtful, however, 
whether motor transport rates are always economic. 
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Agricultural Departments liaye been doing good 
work in producing and propagating improved varieties 
of common wMte wheats (T. vulgare) suitable for making 
chapatis and fermented bread. Something more might 
perhaps be done on the same lines for durum wheats 
having regard to their special suitability for macaroni, 
etc. Indian wheat cultivators have, shown that they are 
by no means conservative in adopting new varieties but 
they have their idiosyneracies and it would seem desir- 
able that Agricultural Departments should follow up the 
seed distribution of new types to ensure that the seed as 
issued is actually sown. The enthusiasm of plant 
breeders for creating new crosses and types can be 
appreciated but as well as having regard to consumers 
requirements the departments should consider the needs 
of the trade for obtaining unmixed types in different 
districts. Common wheats {T. vulgare) should not 
therefore be propagated in typical diirum districts 
without good reasons. 

There remains the question of what the wheat pro- 
ducers should do for themselves. There is, of course, 
tbev co-operative movement but producers’ co-operative 
trading societies in this country have not passed the 
elementary stage. Those that exist function only as 
'kachclia arhatiyas and sell their wheat locally in their 
own markets. It is claimed that by doing so they have 
kept down the local market charges and to this extent 
they perform a useful function. They have, however, no 
facilities for selling in distant markets and there are 
few urban consumers’ co-operative societies with which 
they might usefully be linked up. The main object of 
the local co-operative departments therefore should be to 
pi'ovide some such distributive machinery either by 
employing existing firms as agents or by establishing 
some other suitable agency for the purpose. The 
possibility of establishing closer relations between the 
financially sound producers’ and consumers’ societies 
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might, however, he considered especially where the co- 
operative banks concerned can guarantee the respective 
accounts and are equixoped to clear the railway receixDts 
quickly. 


This report in some parts seems almost to ignore the 
interests of the wheat grower and to point to oxDportuni- 
ties for enterprising youth to establish themselves in 
business as merchants or as owners and operators of stone 
mills (chakkis) or in organising baking or the production 
and distribution of cereal ]3roducts such as seivayan 
(vermicelli), macaroni, suji (semolina) and the like. 
An influx of educated youth into these sx)heres should 
do much to improve the whole machinery of distribu- 
tion. The cultivator at present gets about three fifths 
of the consumer’s rupee and his best chance of obtain- 
ing a higher retxum seems to lie in increasing the 
efficiency and reducing the cost of distribution gene- 
rally. It is hoped that this report shows how this 
might be -done. 

T he Central Marketing Staff have already done 
something towards improving conditions. The main 
terms of a standard contract for white wheat have been 
agreed on with the trade and several local associations 
have made alterations in their existing contracts so as 
to bring them into conformity with the proposed all- 
India standard. This question is being further pur- 
sued. 

Arrangements were also made to collect the infor- 
mation necessary to provide a weekly broadcast giving 
the stocks, movements and prices of wheat — ^both 
‘ ready ’ and ^ futures ’ — at the main port and up- 
(tountry markets. This service commenced operating 
at the beginning of November 1936 and is being ex- 
tended. 
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As a small contribution towards eliminating the 
large amount of dressing and redressing of wheat done 
by retail j)urcbasers an experiment has been initiated 
for selling aia prepared from cleaned, washed and con- 
ditioned wheat of different gTades. Small sealed and 
branded bags of 10 seers have been used for the afa so 
that consumers can with certainty obtain a clean and 
good article of pure and reliable quality. 

These trial steps have shown that there is a sur- 
prising amount of mutual interest and goodwill among 
the better class of cultivators, merchants and manufac- 
turers in India who are apparently prepared to sink 
old superstitions, to deal openly and fairly and march 
together along the road of progress. There are, at 
least, good grounds for optimism. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Production of wheat in the main producing areas. 
(Million tons.) 
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Source . — Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 














APPENDIXJII. 

Acreage under wheat in the main producing areas. 
(Million acres.) 
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♦Including Sind. 

Source . — ^Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India. 
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Britisk India only (not included in the average). 
Source . — Agricultural Statistics of India, 
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Production of wheat flour in India by certain large roller mills. 

(Tons.) 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Classification of commercial types and descriptions in iisd in different districts. 
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Genlral Provinces 
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* In Bombay and Hyderabad (Dn.) Kbapli and Jod (Emmers) respectively are other popular Trade verieties. 



APPENDIX Yl—contd. 

Glassification of comtfiercial types and descriptions in use in different districts. 
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North , . Sharbati . • Popri 

Thoree. Boojri. 

Sharbati . . Thodi or Safed 
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* Central India nd Central Proviucoa. 
t Punjab and Sind, 
f United Prpvinoes. 
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Glassification of commercial types and descriptions in use in different districts. 
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(red and 

white 

pissi). 

Odaipur . . Chandana ' . . , . . . LaJ Bajia . . . . . . Pakvani . . Lai Katha. 










* International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, Home, 
t Chamber of Commerce, Karachi, 
n. q. no q^uotation 

Note. ^Prices of Australian and La-Plata wheat in the United Kingdom are in shilluigs per quarter of 480 lbs. 

Prices of Indian wheat in Karachi are in rupees per candy of C56 lbs. (Basis 2% Barley, 14% extraneous matter). 



APPENDIX VII— conid. 

Average mmihly wholesale %rices of Ausiralian and La Plata wheats in the United Kingdom {C. I. P. Liverpool andjcrr London)* and 

Indian wheat at Karachi'^ (ex-store). 
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* International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, Rome. t Chamber of Commerce, Karachi. 

Note. — ^P rices of Austrahan and La Plata wheat in the United Kingdom are in shillings per quarter of 480 lbs. 

Prices of Indian wheat in Karachi are in rupees per candy of 656 lbs. (Basis 2% Barley, 1^% extraneous matter). 



APPEKDIX Vll—concU. 

t 

Average monthly wholesale prices of Australian and La Plata ivheats in the United Kingdom {G. I. F. Liverpool andjor London)'''' and 

Indian toheat at Karach'''\ {en-store). 
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* International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, Rome, 
t Chamber of Commerce, Karachi- 
n. q. — ^no quotation. 

Note. — Prices of Australian and La Plata "wheat in the United Kingdom are in shillings per quarter of 480 lbs. 

Prices of Indian wheat in Karachi are in rupees per candy of 656 lbs. (Basis 2% Barlejc, l|-% extraneous mactevr 


















appendix vin. 

Monthly imports of wheat by sea (British India), 
(Thousand tons.) 
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Note. ^The annual totals shown in this statement will not compare exactly with Appendix X since the former represent the sum of 
thly imports expressed to the nearest thousand tons. 

i^ource.— Accounts relating to the sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India. 
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A. — ^Nushki-Duzdap section, i.e., Trade with Persia, Western and Southern Afghanistan. 

B. — North-West Erontier Province, Punjab, Northern and Eastern Afghanistan, Kashmir, and through them with Central Asia and 

Turkistan. 

C. — United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, i.e.. Trade with T’ibet, Nepal, Sikldm and Bhutan. 

Source . — ^Trade at Stations adjacent to Land Erontier Boutes. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Area, production and total availdhle supplies of wheat and imports and exports 
{including re-exports) of wheat and wheat flour hy sea, 

(000 omitted.) 


Fiscal 

year. 

Area.* 

Pro- 

duction.* 

Imports. 

. 

Exports. 

Total 
supplies 
available 
for con- 
sumption 
(including 
seed). 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 


(Acres) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1900-01 

18,768 

5,357 

28 

1 

3 

25 

5,347 

1901-02 

23,865 

7.094 

11 

i 

366 

26 


1902-03 

23,446 

6,091 


1 

515 

36 

5,526 

1903-04 

23,395 

7,971 

1 

1 

1,296 

41 

6,618 

1904-05 

28,414 

9,641 

, , 

. , 

2,150 

52 


1905-06 

28,470 

7,582 

23 

1 

938 

45 


1908-07 

26,357 

8,570 

10 


801 

41 


1907-0S 

29,213 

8,492 

13 

2 

880 

37 

7,575 

1903-09 

22,911 

6,125 

29 

7 

110 

30 

6,011 

1909-10 

26,236 

7,639 

, , 

2 

1,051 

35 

6,541 

1910-11 

28,107 

9,634 


3 

1,266 

40 

8,316 

1911-12 

30,565 

10,062 

2 

4 

1,361 

52 


1912-13 

30,518 

9,829 

3 

3 

1,660 

69 

8,077 

1913-14 

30,043 

9,853 

, * 

4 

1,202 

79 

8,544 

1914-15 

28,475 

8,358 

1 

3 

706 

54 


1915-16 

32,475 

10,087 

, * 

, * 

653 

59 


1916-17 

30,320 

8,652 

. , 

, , 

749 

70 


1917-18 

32,941 

10,236 

2 

* * 

1,454 

72 


1918-19 

35,487 

9,922 

55 


480 

31 


1919-20 

23,798 

7,507 

148 

* , 

16 

48 


1920-21 

29,949 

10,122 

. , 


238 

61 

9,798 

1921-22 

25,784 

6,706 

440 

2 

81 

64 

6,975 

1922-23 

28,207 

9,830 

19 

3 

220 

50 

9,561 

192.3-24 

30,852 

9,974 

12 

1 

638 

57 


1924-25 

31,181 

9,660 

4 


1,112 

78 

8,441 

1925-26 

31,778 

8,866 

35 


212 

67 

8,595 

1926-27 

30,471 

8,696 

40 


176 

59 

8,476 

1927-28 

31,303 

8,973 

69 


300 

60 

8,656 

1928-29 

32,193 

7,791 

562 


115 

54 

8,161 

1929-30 

31,973 

8,592 

357 


17 

51 

8,860 

1930-31 

31,654 

10,469 

232 


197 

47 

10,438 

1931-32 

32,189 

9,306 

111 


22 

43 

9,334 

1932-33 

33,803 

9,024 

33 


2 

21 

9,026 

1933-31 

32,076 

9,455 

18 


2 

13 

9,453 

1931-35 

35,992 

9,424 

7 


11 

12 


1935-36 

31,491 

\ 

9,725 

13 


10 

18 

9,702 


The statistics of area and production mentioned against each year are those 
of the preceding year in order to corolate them with import and export figures. 

Noth. — (a) The data regarding area and production have been extracted from 
‘‘ Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in Indi.a ”, and do nob include certain 
minor areas. For this reason the totals given in the above statement do not agree 
with tho.-,a given in xVppendices 1 and 2. 

{b) Imi)orls and Exports taken from “ Sea Borne Trade of Briti-sh India 
Figures of Government Stores are not included. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Area, 'produclion and total available supiMes oj wheat and imports and exporL\ 
(hicluding re-exports) of wheat and wheat flour by sea. 

(000 omitted.) 


Fiscal 

year. 

i 

Area.-'^ 

Pro- 

duction.* 

Imports. 

E.x:ports. 


Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 


(Acres) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1900-01 

18,768 

Oj3o / 

28 

1 

3 

25 

5,347 

1901-02 

23,865 

7.094 

11 

1 

366 

26 

6,703 

1902-03 

23, -446 

6,091 


1 

515 

36 

5,526 

1903-Qt 

23,395 

7,071 

1 

1 

1,296 

41 

G,G1S 

1904-0.) 

28,414 

9,041 

. . 

. . 

2,150 

52 

7,-417 

1905-00 

28,470 

7,582 

23 

1 

938 

45 

6,604 

1900-07 

26,3-57 

8,570 

10 

♦ , 

SOI 

41 

7,720 

1907-0S 

29,213 

8,492 

13 

2 

880 

37 

7,575 

1903-09 

22,911 

6,125 

29 

7 

110 

30 

6,011 

1909-10 

26,236 

7,639 

* * 

2 

1,051 

35 

6,541 

1910-11 

28,107 

9,634 

• • 

3 

1,266 

40 

8,315 

1911-12 

30,505 

10,062 

2 

4 

1,361 

52 

8,635 

1912-13 .. 

30,518 

9,829 

3 

3 

1,660 

69 

8,077 

1913-14 

30,013 

9,853 


4 

1,202 

79 

8, 5-4*4 

lOl-i-lf) 

28,475 

8,358 

1 

3 

706 

54 

7,580 

191.')- 10 

32,475 

10,087 



053 

59 

9,350 

191(3-17 

30,320 

8,052 

. , 


749 

70 

7,803 

1917-18 

32,911 

10,2.30 

2 


1,454 

72 

8,681 

1918-19 

30j'l:S / 

9,922 

55 


480 

31 

9,453 

1910-20 

23,798 

7,507 

148 


16 

48 

7,570 

1920-21 

29,949 

10,122 

, * 


238 

61 

9,798 

1921-22 

25,784 

0,700 

440 

2 

81 

64 

6,975 

1922-23 

28,207 

9,830 

19 

3 

220 

50 

9,561 

1923-21 

30,852 

9,974 

12 

1 

638 

57 

9,267 

1921-25 

31,181 

9,000 

•1 


1,112 

78 

S,‘4*41 

1925-20 

31,778 

8,800 

35 


212 

67 

8,595 

1920-27 

30,-171 

8,096 

-10 


176 

59 

8,-476 

1927-28 

31,303 

8,973 

69 


300 

60 

8,656 

1028-29 

32,193 

7,791 

562 


115 

54 

8,161 

1929-30 

) 31,973 

8,592 

357 


17 

51 

8,860 

1930-31 

I 31,651 

10,109 

232 


197 

47 

10, -438 

1931-32 

1 32,189 

9,300 

111 


22 

43 

9,334 

1932-33 

1 33.803 

9,024 

33 

• • 

2 

21 

9,026 

1933.31 

32,976 

9,1.55 

18 


2 

13 

9,453 

1031-35 

1 35,002 

9,124 

7 


u 

12 

9,404 

1035. 30 

31,191 

0,725 

13 


10 1 
1 

,s, 

9,702 
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Note.— The annual totals shown above do not agree exactly with those given in Appendix X since the former figures represent monthlv 
)rts rounded off to the nearest thousand tons. 

Source . — ^Accoimts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India. 
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APPENDIX Xin. 

Exports of wheat feohr from British India.* 

To foreign countries and the share of each province in the total exports to all destinations. 

(Thousand tons.) 
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* Adapted from the Annual Statement of Sea-borne Trade in British India. ^ Year beginning on 1st April and ending on Slat March. 

: Iraq, Hanjam Islands, Java, Siam, Indo China, Portuguese, East Africa, French Somaliland, United States. 

§ Below 100 tons. 
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mcqocoomi£5>-bj 

<N to I> CO rS CO 



* Data based on two years’ average (1933-34 and 1934-36). 
t In terms of wheat. 

f Data based on one year’s average (1934-35), 

§ Data based on two years average (1931-32 and 1932-33). 
JSTotb.— Provincial data include the States within their borders. 



Approximate annual consumption of wheat hy large'roller mills. 
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APPENDIX XVI. 

Results of tests r dative to the behaviour of certain qualities ofata in the preparation 

of chapatis. 


Quality of ata used. 

Total weight 
of chapatis 
(actual). 

Estimated 
number of 
chapatis 
weighing 4 
tolas each. 

Percentage of 
excess of 
weight of 
the finished 
chapatis over 
the weight 
of ata used. 

Triticum vulgare. 

1. Ata prepared fi'om Shaibaiiwheait 

Sr. Ch. tolas 

16 0 

28 

40-6 

(ground in stone mills worked 
electricity at Delhi). 

2. Ata imported from Mian Channun 

16 0 

27i 

37-6 

(Punjab) prepared fi’om Shotbali 
wheat (ground in stone miOs 
worked by water power). 

3. A mixture of second and thwd 

1 6~0 

27i 

37-6 

grade atas manufactured (by a 
modern roller mill at Delhi). 

4. Ata prepared from local wlilte 

1 3 -^ 0 

24J 

21*8 

wheat (ground in stone mills 
worked by electricity at Delhi). 

6. High Grade Pissi (Jubbulpore, 

1 6 11 

27-88 

39*4 

Central Provinces). 

Triticum du^um. 

6. Bakhshi {Durum) (Central 

16 2 

28 

40 

Provinces). 

7. Elhaph (Emmer) (Bombay) 

1 6 

28-12 

40*6 

8. Bakhshi {Durum) (Bombay) 

17 0 

28-74 

43-7 

9. Red-Bijapore {Durum) (Bombay) 

16 3 

28-24 

41-2 


Note. — Q uantity of ata used in each, case^l seer. 





APPENDIX XVIL 

Average official and trade wholesale prices at certain markets during 193i*\ 
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Aiarit*ar quotations from April to Pecember refer to 1936 and January to March to 1036, 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 


Red and loJiite wheat prices {per maund) in Fenton Ganf Market Jullundur Ciii/. 


Date. 

May 1935. 

June 1936. 

July 1935. 

Red 

Wheat. 

White 

Wheat. 

Red 

Wheat. 

White 

Wheat. 

Red 

Wheat. 

White 

Wheat. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A* 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. P, 

1 


2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 












2 








2 

i 

9 

2 

3 

6 

2 

6 

9 

2 

4 0 

3 








2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

6 

2 

2 4 

4 

• • 

2 

i 

6 

2 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

2 

0 

11 

2 

3 9 

6 

« • 







2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 3 

6 

• • 

2 

i 

8 

2 

6 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 

4 

5 

2 

0 

11 

2 

4 2 

7 








2 

1 

9 

2 

3 

11 

2 

1 

6 

2 

5 0 

8 


2 

i 

3 

2 

6 

0 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 8 

9 


2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 






10 


2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

i 

0 

2 

4 3 

11 


2 

2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 






12 


2 

2 

6 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

0 






13 


2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 11 

14 


2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 





• • 

16 


2 

0 

9 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

5 

6 

2 

0 

3 

2 

6 0 

16 


2 

2 

3 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

11 

2 

6 

0 





•• 

17 


2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

11 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 6 

18 


2 

2 

8 

2 

3 

11 

2 

1 

9 

2 

4 

0 






19 


2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

10 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 6 

ao 


2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

3 

4 






21 


2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 6. 

22 


2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

4 






23 








2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

4 






24 


2 

2 

10 

2 

4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

7 






25 












.. 
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APPENDIX XXI. 

Number of occasions on which the nearest “futures "price was at a premium (+) or discount ( — ) as compared with “ ready ” at certain important 

markets. 




APPENDIX XXII. 

Physical characteristics of the wheats groum in India {results of 1,400 samples). 
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Merchandising charges on wheat in wholesale assembling markets in the Punjab. — Colony markets. 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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APPENDIX XXIV. 

Merchandising' charges on wheat in wholesale assembling markets in the Punjab. — Non-Colony markets. 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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Merchandising charges cm wheat in wholesale assembling markets in the western United Provinces. 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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No municipal dues are payable on arrivals at Kaiserguuj — it is a free market. 
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Merchandishig charges on wheat in wholesale assembling nmrhets in the central and eastern United Provinces, Centrc^ndia, Eajputana and Sind„ 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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* Woighmont is done by the buyer himsedf andfliis remuneration'for this purpose is included under commission. 



APPENDIX XXVn. 

MercJtandmiig charges on wheat in wholesale assenibling markets in the Central Provinces, 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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* There is no fixed rate for Karda. The figure represents an estimate of excess weighments. 



APPENDIX XXVin. 

Mercliandisitig charges on, wheat in wholesale asseivibling markets in Bihar and, Orissa, 

(Per 100 rupees.) 
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2/ote.— Paid by seller —“Miscellaneous ” includes Talilia, Bishanprit, Jamadar and ChuthL 
Paid by Buyer— “ Miscellaneous ” includes TaUia. Bisltanpril, Jamadar and GhutU. 
. . Includes weighxnent also. 



APPENDIX XXrX. 

Merchandising charges- on-wheat' nn-wJiolesale assembling marhets in Bombay and Hyderabad, State. 

, (Perl 100 rupees.) 

1 Bombay. I Hyderabad State. Average. 
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Ilegula,ted MuT^e^. f Unregulated Market. 



APPENDIX XXX. 

Average merchandising charges on xchcat in tcholesalc ussembUng marhcls. 

(Per 100 Rupees.) 
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APPENDIX XXXn. 

THE * * * bank limited. 

Agreement to secure a Cash Credit on Goods Deposited. 

No, 

Amount Rs. 

Name — 

The * * * Bank Limited, (heremafter called “the Bank”) having 

at the request of Messrs. 

(hereinafter called “ the Borrowers ”) opened or agreed to open in the Books of the 

Bank at a Cash Credit Account to the extent of Rs. ^with the 

borrowers to remain in force for a period of months from the 

day of 193 , and to be secured by goods to be pledged with the Bank. 

It is hereby agreed between the Bank and the Borrowers (the borrowers 
agreeing jointly and severally) as foIUows : — 

Ist. — That the goods and merchandise mentioned in the Schedule hereto wliich 
have been already deposited and the goods and merchandise wliich shall be 
hereinafter deposited with the Bank under this agreement (hereinafter called ‘‘ the 
Securities ”) shall remain and be placed in the exclusive possession and under the 
exclusive control of the Bank and in such a manner that such possession and control 
shall be apparent and indisputable. Provided that the Bank shah, not be responsible 
for the loss, destruction, or deteiioration of the goods deposited by any means. 

^ Hi ^ ^ ^ Hi 

4th. — That aU securities as aforesaid shall be insured against the fire risks by the 
Borrowers in some Insurance Office approved by the Bank to the full extent of the 
value of such Securities, that the fire-policies shall either be taken out in the name 
of the Bank or be assigned to the Bank. Should the Borrowers fad to insure, the 
Banlc shall be at liberty to effect such insurance at the expense of the Borrowers. 

5th. — That a mai'gin of per cent at least to be fixed by the Bank 

firom time to time in favour of the Bank, shall be always maintained by the 
Borrowers between the sum (including interest and other customary charges) for the 
time being due to the Bank on the said Cash Credit Account and the open market 
value of the Securities -either by the deposit of further Security to be apj)roved by the 
Bank, or b}’’ Cash Payment by the Borrowers, immediately on the market value for 
the time being of the securities becoming .less than the amount equal to the balance 
then due to the Bank as aforesaid and the margin to be fixed and that in defaxdt of 
provision of such margin the whole amount due to the Banlr on the said Cash Credit 
Account shall be immediately paid by the Borrowers if the Banlc so requires. 

6th. — That the interest at the rate of per cent per annum shall be 

calculated on the daily balance due to the Banlc of the said Cash Credit account. 

7th. — ^That on the expiration of the said period of months from the 

day of -193 , the Borrowers shall pay to the Ba,nk the 

balance within the limit hereinbefore mentioned, then outstanding and owing to the 
• Bank on the said Cash Credit Account inclusive of interest at the rate above mention- 
ed to the date of payment. 

— That if when called upon by the Bank to maintain such margin as aforesaid 
the Borrowers shall fail to do so, such balance of principal and interest monies as 
may be then due to the Bank, it shall be lawful for the Bank forthwith,^ or aA any 
time thereafter and without any notice to the Borrowers to sell or otherwise dispose 
of aU or any of the Securities and to apply the net proceeds of such sale towards the 
liquidation of principal and interest monies due to the Banlc, together with aU. charges 
•to be incurred by the Bank. 
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9th. — That, if the net sum realised by such sale be insufficient to cover the amount 
so found due, the Borrowers promise and agree forthv/ith on production to them of 
the account so to be prepared and signed as:-aforesaid, to pay any further balance 
which may appear to be due by the Borrowers thereon. 

lOfh . — Provided also that nothing herein contained shall be deemed to negative, 
qualify or othenvise prejudicially affect the right of the Bank to recover from all 
or any of the parties, including the Borrowers liable on all or any of the Bills of 
Exchange, Drafts, Cheques, Promissory Notes or Bonds which may at any time be 
held by the Bank as Security or part Security against the said Cash Credit Account. 

11th . — And it is hereby agreed that in the event of there being a surplus available 
after payment of all such principal and interest monies and all charges and expenses 
of the net proceeds of such sale of Secm-ity as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the Bank 
to apply the said surplus as far as the same shall extend in or towards payment or 
liquidation of any and all other monies which shall or may be due from the Borrowers 
or any one or more of them to the Bank by way of Loans. 

14th . — ^That the Borrowers shad, bear all expenses incurred by the Banlt in this 
connection such as the pay of Godownkeepers and Chowkidars, and the traveUing 
allowances of Inspectors, Managers, Godownlceepers and other officers and all such 
expenses shall be debited to the Borrowers’ accoimt in due comse. 

15th . — ^That the Bank will always be at liberty to stop maldng advances at any 
time without previous notice and without assigning any reason even though the 
said limit of Rs. has not been fuUy availed of. 

In witness hereof the Borrowers have hereimto set then* hands this 

day of— 193 , in the Christian year one Thousand Nine Hundred and 


Schedule of Securities referred to in the foregoing Agreement. 



APPENDIX XXXm. 

Certain physical and chemical characteristics of the ivheats grown in India. 
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APPENDIX XXXIV. 

■> 

Wheat Conteaot. 

Delivery Temia. 

No. Bombay, 193 . 


Broker Co. 

Messrs . — 


Bombay. 


Dear Sirs, 

We have this day bought from you 

tons 

bags 


only 1 per cent more or less of wheat 


Karachi/Bangla 70 per ^cent white 30 per cent re d 
Pissi % soft white and % soft red~^°P’ 

Allowance will be charged for hatha over 5%, 

Pair average quality of the season, 

~ ■ — — and one dohda dharmada per cwt. 

weight free Railway Station, Bombay or delivered at buyer’s godown. 


net 


Bagging 


Delivery 


Goods shall be delivered in new Calcutta No. 2 Twills 
or heavy C Bags wg. not less than 2-1/8 lb. In the 
case of Godown delivery, bagging shall be same as 
in the case of Railway Delivery Terms. 

-Sellers Option. Buyers shall 


Refraction 


not be^ obliged to accept tenders of less than 100 Bags 
at a time. 

Buyers shall have the option to refuse Railway Receipts 
if not tendered 9 days before the due date of the 
contract. 

In the event of this contract being for more than 60 
tons each 50 tons to be regarded as a Separate Con- 
tract. 

Dirt % and Barley % 


Payment 


Brokerage 


-reciprocal. 

For Bombay qualities Dirt 4 per cent. 

Cawnpore and Delhi Dirt 3 per cent and Barley and 
Gram 3 per cent. 

Karachi Bangla Dirt li per cent and Barley 2 per cent. 

Buyers shall pay 90 per cent against Railway^Receipts 
or against delivery receipt from buyer’s godown. 
But if sea-borne goods, buyers shall have the option 
to pay 90 per cent against receipts or goods. 

^ per cent to be paid by sellers. 

For other conditions see back. 

Yours faithfully. 
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APPENDIX XXXIV— coMi(Z. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. All disputes, regarding Surveys on weight, refraction quality and bagging 
arising out of this contract, shall bo submitted to arbitration in accordance with the 
rules of arbitration, agreed upon between the Grain Merchants Association and 
the Eui-opean Exporters on the 1st November 1912. 

2. If sellers have received an advance of 90 per cent weight shall be fixed 
upon the average weight of the sample bags, consisting of 10 per cent of the number 
of bags of each tendei', which shall bo weighed in the presence of sellers. 

2(a). If sellers have not received an advance of 90 per cent buyers shall be 
obliged to keep the whole tender intact and sellers shall have the option to have 
the whole lot weighed in then.’ presence. In the case of godown delivery, however, 
sellers shall give written intimation at the time of delivering the goods whether 
they wish to draw an advance of 90 per cent or not. 

3. Tho sample for refraction and quality shall be drawn out of 10 bags only. 
If advance has been received by sellers, these 10 bags shall bo taken out of the 
sample bags, consisting of 10 per cent of tho number of bags of each tender. If 
advance of 90 per cent has not been received by sellers and provided that in case 
ofgodo^vn delivery notice has been given by sellers as per clause 2a these 10 bags 
shall bo taken out of tho whole tender. 

4. Cleaning Charges of Es. 3-8-0 j)er 100 bags shall bo paid by sellers if per- 
centage of refraction exceeds 4 per cent tho percentage of dirt stipulated in the 
contract. 

5. In tho case of godo\vn delivery, bu 5 mrs shall pay cartage at tho rate of ten 
annas per ton if tho goods have been delivered at any godown within B ward limits 
of the Bombay i\Iunicipalit 3 ’’ or fifteen aimas per ton, if goods have been delivered 
at any godown outside tho B ward limits of the Bombay Municipality except Sewri. 

6. Buyers shall pay the balance duo to sellers only on tho latter producing 
tho receipt or receipts for tho contribution to the delivery Charity Exmd. 

7. Refraction. — Dirt, Oilseeds and other admixture including food stuffs 
except gram shall go as dfrt. 

7a. Barley up to 5 per cent only (in Cawnpore, Hathras, Karachi Bangla 
wheat) over and above that stipulated in the body of the contract shall be worth 
4 the contract price. 

76. Shrivelled grains in excess of 1 per cent shall be taken at Jth into dirt. 

7c. Woevilled grains will be taken @ in dirt but in the old crop wheat deliver- 
ed from 1st August upto end of season, weevilled upto 1 per cent will pass free. 

8. Qiiality. — (a) Dama.ged grains shall be worth half tho contract price (6) 
slightly damaged grains shall bo worth 3/4th of the contract price. 

9. Buyers shall have the option to reject a tender on which a qualitj^ allowance 
of 4 per cent or over has been awarded, or if the goods have been water damaged. 

For Pissi wheat fr-om stations on B. N. Eailway, meter gauge line, if contracted 
for and if the quality turns out below 60/40, half an anna extra quahty allowance 
over and above the usual allowance will be charged. Also tho buyers shall have 
the' option to reject, if the quality turns out below 40/60. 
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APPENDIX XXXV. 

Kabaohi Pass, 


To expire on CONTRACT No. 

Agreement for sale and purchase of goods 

. 1 193 . 


It is agreed between — — — — 

of hereinafter referred to as sellers, who are 

fully guaranteed by Artyas and Guarantee brokers, and Messrs. AB & CO., 
Karachi, hereinafter referred to as buyers as follows : — 

1. Sellers shall sell and buyers shall purchase bags mds. 

of seers of the crop 193 Produce of — - — 

District average quality of the season at the time of delivery at 

Rs. per maund of seers Railway Freight to be calculated 

at Rs. ^per maund and any difference to be mutually recovered. 


2. Discount to buyers . 

3. Delivery to be completed in and clean Rail- 
way Receipt to be delivered by sellers to buyer’s Artyas at —on or 

before 3 p.m, of the expiry day. 

4. The goods to bo delivered in dry, sound, and merchantable condition. 

5. The goods to be packed, in brand new B tnull gunnies of lbs. each size 

44" X 26 J", by sellers. Buyers to pay sellers the value of such gunnies at Rs. 

say rupees per 100 gunnies plus Rs. ^As. 

pies — gunny transportation charges per 100 bags, as hereby agreed 

to between the parties. - ' 


{a) Bags to be properly sewn with the sellers’ own twine. 

(6) If on arrival of the goods in buyer’s godown up country or at Keamari it is 
found that the bags supplied by the sellers are in bad condition or in any way 
inferior to those specified above, the buyers have the right to charge such allow- 
ance on same, which shall be final and binding as they may in their opinion consider 
necessary. 

6. Each bag to contain ^net mds. seers 

ohataks per maund of seers which weight only will be accepted. 


The goods to bo free from damaged and touched grains. 


7. Basis of admixture : — 

% 


■% 


% 


Foreign matter — 

including dirt, sand, dead seeds, etc. 


% 


Should the goods tendered contain over the above percentages the buyers 
will have the following options : — 

(a) of accepting the parcel with allowances, as per buyer’s scale of allowances 
for excess refractions in force from time to time and which is known to the seller c 

(b) of accepting the parcel and recleaning the goods at sellers’ expense t 

(c) of accepting the goods with an extra allowance, to be fixed by buyers on 
arrival of the goods at Keamari over and above the allwances as per scale : 
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{d) of rejecting the parcel and claiming and recovering from the sellers any loss 
they may sustain. If the stufi contains less than the above percentages, no allow- 
ance will be given to sellers unless otherwise stated in the buyer’s scale of allowance. 

8. In the event of the failure to deliver, or of short delivery, or of the rejection 
of any goods in exercise of any right or option arising xmder or conferred by this 
contract, buyers shall have the following option : — 

{a) To simply cancel the contract. 

(6) To claim and recover from the sellers the difference, if any, between the 
value at the contract price of the quantity of goods which shall not have been 
delivered or shall have been rejected, and the value of the like quantity of similai’ 
goods at the market rate at any station up-country or Karachi or in the home market 
on day next following the last day for delivery. 

(c) To buy at or Karachi the quantity of goods which shall not have 

been delivered or shall have been rejected, within the four business days next 
suceeding the last day for delivery, and to recover from sellers the difference, if any. 
between the value at the contract price of the quantity of goods so purchased and 
the value of the same quantity at the rate of pmchase. 

(d) If there shall be no goods available in the local market, the buyers to have 
the option of buying at Karachi, or at any other places up-country or in the home 
market and recover from sellers the difference between the contract rate and the 
rate of purchase, due allowance being made for any difference in freight or terms' 
of purchase between the said two rates. 

9. If sellers shall commit a breach of any one or more of the provisions of this 
contract on their part to be performed and a claim shall arise or be made by buyers 
for damage resulting for such breach, buyers shall be entitled to retain all moneys 
to the extent of their claim which at the date of such breach or subsequently there- 
to may be or become payable by buyers to sellers under this or any other contract 
or transaction and on their claim to damage for such breach being ascertained by 
agreement, award, a Judicial decision, buyers shall be entitled to appropriate the 
moneys which shall have been so retained by them against the damage payablej^to 
them under any agreement, award or decree that may be made, published or 
passed. 

10. The goods shall bo despatched at sellers expense and risk by rail from any 

station in consignments of not less than one wagonload, the Kailway Receipt to be' 
made, out in the name of both as consignors and consignees. 

11. Buyers to have option of weighing the whole parcel or of taking at 
average weight as customary. 

12. In taking weights bags of more than^ one seer in excess of the stipulated 

weight of lbs. net, not to be accepted in the average. 

13. Terms of Payment. 

(a) Buyers to advance sellers % of the contract price of the goods, 

through their Artyas, at ^in exchange for Railway Receipts. 

(&) Buyers, through their Artyas, to pay the balance of the contract price after 
analysing the goods and taking delivery as provided for in clause 14 of this contract. 

14. Contract price is understood for absolutely dry stuff and sellers shall without 
question or dispute accept as final and conclusive the first report of the buyers made 
after arrival and examination of the goods at Karachi or Keamari as to quality 
quantity, weight, refraction and allowance for dryage, etc., if any to be made to 
buyers in respect thereof. SeHers to have the option to attend by their Agents or in 
person at Karachi or Keamari at the process of ascertaining refraction and weigh- 
ment, provided they are present at Karachi or Keamari without special notice while- 
unloading and analysing. 
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16. Sliould any portion of goods to bo delivered under this contract arrive at 
Karachi, or Keamari, in any respect unfit for shipment, buyers shall have the 
option of rejecting the goods which shall so arrive or of taking the same with an 
allowance the amount whereof shall bo doremined by Karachi. 

16. In the event of non-delivory or short delivery or of the rejection of any goods 
in exercise of any right or option arising under or conferred by this contract, seller 
shall forthwith on demand refund to buyers the amount which shall have been 
advanced by buyers pursuant to clause 13 hereof on account of the contract price of 
such goods. 

17. In the event of the rejection of any goods by buyers in exorcise of any right 
or option arising under or conforrrod by this contract buyers shall notwithstanding 
such rejection and without prejudice thereto and then rights thereon bo entitled to 
retain the goods so rejected until the refund by sellers of the amount advanced by 
buyers pursuant to clause 13 hereof on account of the contract price of such goods. 
Buyers shall give sellers notice of such retention and if within 10 (ton) days from the 
delivery of such notice at the last Icnown place of the business or abode of sellers 
or either of them, sellers shall not refund the amount advanced by bu3fors on account 
of the contract price of the goods, buyers shall bo entitled without the firrther notice 
to sellers, to sell the goods so retained, and to receive the sale proceeds thereof 
and apply the same to the repayment of the amount of then advance. 

18. In the event of buyers becoming entitled by virtue of this contract or by 
the exercise of any option hereby given to any allowance or allowances in respect 
of any goods the amount whereof shall exceed the balance of the contract price of 
such goods which shall have been retained pending the receipt of the report of 
the said buyers, referred to in clause 14 hereof, sellers shall forthwith on 
demand pay to buyers the amount of such excess. 

19. In case of any dispute whatsoever arising under this contract, the same is to 
be referred to two Europeans of Karachi, both of whom must belong to ]\Iercantilo 
Eh-ms which are members of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, one to bo nominat- 
ed by each party. If any party fails to nominate an arbirator within? (seven) days 
from the date of request from the other, the other party has the right to nominate 
both. In case the arbitrators do not agree, they will appoint an umpire. If the 
arbitrators do not agree as to the choice of the umpke within 3 (three) days the 
Chairman of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, or the gentleman acting for the 
time being as such, will bo empowered to nominate one for them. The decision 
of the appointed arbitrators or the umpire shall bo final and binding upon the 
parties. 

20. The acceptance at any time by the purchasers of a quantity loss than that 
contracted for, shall not under a,ny cncumstances bo taken to cancel the contract 
as to the balance to bo delivered. , 

21. Under no circumstances can the seller claim impossibilitj’’ of performance 
or force majeure, for not fulfilling this contract. 

22. The persons signing on behalf of the seller and buyers declare that they have 
a right to make the above contract on behalf of the said firms, and to also agree 
to clause Ko. 19 on behalf of all the persons composing the firms they represent. 

23. The contents of this contract have been read over to us and duly understood 

by us and a copy given to us by , Artyas. 

SELLERS. . BUYERS. ARTYAS. 

AND GUARANTEE BROKERS. 


P. P. 


KARACHI. 
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• Applies to Delhi-Cawnpore quality, 
t Applies to Karachi-Bangla wheat (Sind and the Punjab). 



APPEIsTDIX XXXyi—contd. 

Bases of refraction for “futures ” transactions in use by sixteen'associations for wheat contracts — contd. 
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APPENDIX XXXVI— co?^cW. 

Bases of refraction for “futures ’ ’ transactions in use by sixteen associations for wheat contracts — conoid. 
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APPENDIX XXXVn. 

I 

Description of wheat tenderable and months of delivery at sixteen associations. 
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Tho Grain and Cotton Merchants Co., White wheat .. .. Ear, Asoj, Maghar, Magh, CJiait June-July, September-October, Novem 

Ludliiana. axiA BaisaHi. ber-December, January-February, 
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Description of wheat tenderable and months of delivery at sixteen associatioTis—conid. 
Description of wheat tenderable. Months of deliveiy. 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII. 

A typical form of contract for “ futures ” trading is adopted by tbo Sham 
Sunder Trading Coy., Ltd., at Lyallpur, tho more important features of 
which provide for the observance of the following conditions ; — 

(a) All contracts to be in writing and dehvery at Lyallpur. 

(&) Deposits to be paid to tho Company within 48 hours of, comple- 
tion of the transaction. Tho rates are specified ' for ^ each 
article. 

(c) After payment of the schedule margin money it is tho duty of tho 

buyer and seller to ensure that the Company is always in pos- 
session of sufficient margin of deposits to cover possible losses. In, 
the event of tho ' traders failing to deposit extra margin money tho 
Company is entitled to sell or settle contracts at the buyer’s 
responsibility. 

(d) The sellers are obliged to issue dehvery orders for all transactions 

from the first to tho fifteenth day of the dehvery month. 

(e) Tho buyers are responsible to have their purchases weighed over 

within five da 3 's from receipt of delivery order from tho Company 
and weighments are to commence two hours after the goods 
have been approved. From tho sixteenth to tho twentieth 
day of tho dehvery month tho buj'^er may issue the letter of 
demand to tho Company for the balance of transactions as 
struck on tho fifteenth day. 

(/) The quantity of each commodity offered for delivery is not to 
exceed two hundred bags daily. No deliveries shall bo effected 
on rainy or very cloudy days. Such da^’^s are not to bo consi- 
dered as w'orking days. 

(g) Twenty-four hours after delivery of tho goods, tho full price thereof 

is to be paid plus the recognised market charges. Payments 
to be made at Lyallpur. 

(h) The production of any coimtry other than India shall not bo tender- 

• able. 

(i) Scale of allowances : — 

1 % free tolerance for dirt and extraneous matter ; 

2 % for barley, and gram ; 

1 % for shrivelled ; 

1 % for shghtly damaged ; and 
25 % for red wheat. 

A suitable shding scale for weevilled grain according to the time of tho 
year is also laid down. 

(j) Tho goods are to be hand-cleaned for weighment. During har 

tho goods shall bo weighed by means of beam scale and during 
tho rest of tho year by hand scale. 

(h) Tho packing shall bo 2 maunds 28 seers per bag. Tho taro of the 
empty bag shall be taken as 3 lb. 

(Z) Tho results of analysis as conducted, in tho office of tho Company 
shall bo final. 

(m) Disputes regarding delivery shall bo decided by two arbitrators, 
one to bo appointed by tho aggrieved jjarty and tho other by 
tho Company. Arbitrators shall bo appointed from tho Direct- 
ors of tho Company. 
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" (Ti) Disputes regarding transactions or payments shall be decided by 
two arbitrators selected from the shareholders of the Company, 
one chosen by the aggrieved party and one by the Company, 
Arbitration fees to ho paid by the losing party. 

(o) Adjustments of profit and loss to or from tho buyer or seller shall 
bo made after transactions have boon finally adjusted. 

{p) Interest to ho paid at 6 per cent, per annum on the margin money 
during tho whole period and on tho amount of profit or loss for 
tho period between tho contract date and tho date of settle- 
ment of tho transaction. 

(q) Tho minimum unit of transaction is 100 bags if tho transaction 

involves a largo quantity tho minimum quantity offered for 
delivery at any one time shall not be h^ss than one unit of tran- 
saction. 

(r) List of charges payable to the Company on all [sales and purchases 

are as follows : — 

ArTiat — 


From members of'tho Indian Merchants’ 
Association,^ Lyallpur 

From non-members 

Brokerage 

Dhamiao (Charity) 

Gausliala 


Ks. 

A. 

p. 


. 0 

4 

0 

por cent, 

. 0 

8 

0 

f* 

. 0 

0 

6 

99 99 

. 0 

0 

3 

99 it 

. 0 

0 

3 

if 9» 
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M 

M 


M 


M 





• At Sargodhii, MuzaCamagar, Shamli and Patna storage in bags is a common practice but particularly so at the first and last named martets. 
t The average storage period for the Punjab and Sind markets has been reckoned as 6 months and that for the United Provinces and Bihar markets as 4 months. 
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Note. — Rgarcp in Lracliets give the capaoity (in mnunds) of an average alzcd Ehatli. 

* Re. 3-12-0 in the ease of more than one year old Ihailis. 

' t Average fctorage period has been taken os 8 months. 
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APPENDIX XLL 

Costs of storing wheat at Muzaffamagar . 

, A ). — 250 maunds for an average period of 8 months. 



Pits. 

Kothas. 

■■ 

Concrete. 

Kachcha. 

In bulk. 

In bags . 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Eent . . 

15 0 0 

8 8 0 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

2 Lining (material) 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

3. Handling (setting the lining, Ming 

2 4 0 

3 14 0 

17 6 

17 6 

and emptying). 





4. Depreciation on bags, etc. 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

6 4 0 

Total storing charges 

18 0 0 

15 0 0 

10 7 6 

15 14 6 




(a) 

(6) 

6. Loss in storage . . 



15 10 0 

31 4 0 



(c) 

(d) 

('’) 

6, Discount for moisture and deterio- 

, , 

19 8 6 

3 14 6 

7 13 0 

ration in quality. 





Total 

18 0 0 

34 8 6 

30 0 0 

i 

54 15 6 


(/) 

(3) 



Less for gain in -weight 

3 2 0 

12 8 0 



! 

i 

! 

Total net cost . . . . 

14 14 0 

22 0 6 

30 0 0 

j 

54 15 6 

Cost per maund per month (pies) 

■ 

2-1 

2-9 

5-3 


See footnotes on next page. 
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APPENDIX XLl—contd. 

(B ). — 250 maunds for an averago 'period of 4 months. 



Pits. 

Kothas, 

Concrete. 

Kachcha. 

In buUc. 

In bags. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




(h) 

(k) 

(1 to 4). Storing charges 

18 0 0 

15 0 0 

6 7 6 

11 14 6 



(0 

(e) 

(i) 

6, Discount for moisture and deterio- 


15 10 0 

7 13 0 

11 11 6 

ration in quality. 

i 




Total .. 

18 0 0 

30 10 0 

14 4 6 

23 10 0 


{k) 

(0 

(1) 

(?) 

6. Less for gain in weight 

19 0 

9 6 0 

9 6 0 

12 8 0 

Net cost 

16 7 0 

21 4 0 

4 14 6 

11 2 0 

Cost per maund per month (pies) 

■ 

2-0 

•5 

1-1 


Unless otherwise specified the percentages in the footnotes below refer to the 
quantity stored and wheat has been valued at an average harvest price of Rs 2-8-0 
per maund. 

Notes — 

(а) @ 2^ per cent, (mostly by weevil and rats). 

(б) @ 5 per cent, 

(c) @ Re. 0-1-3 per maund (based on actuals). 

(d) @ 3 pies per maund. 

(e) @ 6 pies per maund. 

(/) @ h cent, (average of actuals). 

(?) @ 2 per cent, (average of actuals). No gain has been discounted for 8 months 
storage as this disappears after the end of the monsoon in the shape of dryage. 

(A) Rs. 4 have been deducted for 4 months rent. 

if) @ Re. 0-1-0 per maund. 

(j) @ Re. 0-0-9 per cent. 

(^) @ i per cent. 

(1) @ 1^ per cent. 




















APPENDIX XLn. 

Approximate net returns on investment Tioldimj of wheat in certain big marlcets in the surplus districts. 
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APPENDIX XLV. 

Trade {rail and river-home) in wheat between different provinces, Indian States, and chief ports in India. 

Average for tlie years 1933-34 to 1935-36. 

(Hundred tons.) 
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APPEN 


G er tain 'particular sin regard io grain trading associations 


I 

Name of Association and 
Province. 

Jnit of 
transac- 
tion. 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Prineipal sources 
of revenue 
(Commission). 

Profit 

and 

Loss. 

Dividends 

(1934-35). 


Mds. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 


0/ 

/o 

PUNJAB, 

Amritsar. 





The Amritsar Produce Ex- 

change, Ltd. 

600 

0 8 0 

0 2 0 
per contract. 

Net Profit 
Rs. 39,022. 

30 

The Traders* Guarautee Trust 
Co*9 htd* 

600 

0 8 0 

0 2 6 
per contract. 

Rs. 29,630 

30 

Lahore. 






The Lahore Grain Merchants 
Co.. Ltd. 

600 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

per 500 maimds. 

Net Profit 
Rs. 14,676. 

16 

Lyallpur. 






The Indian Brothers Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

270 

18 0 

0 4 0 
per cent. 

Net Profit 
Es. 6,421. 

15 

1935-36, 

The Sham Sunder Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

270 

18 0 

0 4 Ot 
per cent. 

Rs. 16,800 

20 

1935-36. 

Okara. 






The Bharat Krishna Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

250 

1 4 0 

0 8 0$ 
per cent. 

• • 

• • 

Gojra. 






The Bar Central Trading Co. 

250 

10 0 

0 4 0 
per cent. 

•• 

15 

The Gojra Union Trading Co. 

250 

10 0 

0 4 0§ 
per cent. 

Net Profit 
Rs. 12,016. 

100 

The Satyawau Trading Co. . . 

250 

14 0 

0 4 0 
per cent. 


•• 

Toba Tbk Sixgh. 






The Gopalkrishna Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

Tandliahwala. 

250 

10 0 

0 6 0 
per cent. 



The Tandliaawala Central 
Trading Co. 

250 

10 0 

0 6 0 
per cent. 

• • 

' * 

The Sandal Bar Trading Co,, 
Ltd. 

250 

0 12 0 

0 5 0 
per cent. 

•• 

•• 

Jar.aitwaia, 






The Jaranwala Lakshmi Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

250 

10 0 

0 3 0 

per cent. Share- 
holder to pay 

Rs. 50 per annum 

Rs. 6,900 

27-6 

The Jaranwala Pratab Trading 
Co. 

Arifwala. 

250 

14 0 

per share. 

0 3 3 
per cent. 

•• 

^ •• 

The Nilibar Trading Co. 

Sargodha. 

250 

14 0 

0 12 0 
per cent. 

1 

•• 

The Swedesh Trading Co. 

500 

14 0 

0 4 3 
per cent. 

•• 

60 
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Futures 

%of 





contracts 

deliveries 


Names of commodities 

Volume of 

trading 

settled by 

to total 

Bemarks. 

dealt. 

. in wheat. 

actual 






deliveries. 

trading. 



(Tons). 

(Tons). 



Wheat, gram, toria, sugar. 

1933-34 

9,715,936 

62,647 

0-6 


cotton seed and cotton. 

1934-35 

8,412,443 

40,938 

0-5 



1935-36 

7,853,157 

37,445 

0-5 


Do. 

1934-35 

5,401,982 

3,934 

0-07 



1935-36 

5,091,979 

5,128 

0-1 


Wheat and gram 

1933-34 

1,318,511* 



* Includes gram. 

1934-35 

711,176* 

4,301 

6-60 



1935-36 

539,136 

4,117 

0-76 


Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 
bardana and cotton seed. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Do. 

1933-34 

153,840 

5,940 

3-8 

t Non-members are 




charged commission 
at Be. 0-8-0 percent. 
The total charges 
in this case amount 
to Be. 0-9-0 per cent. 







Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed and cotton. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

t The exchange re- 
tains commission 






only 0-1-9 per Bs. 
100. 

Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 






seed,bardana and cotton. 






I eat, gram, toria, cotton- 
seed, sugar, oil bags. 



* • 

• • 

§ Bebate on commis- 





sion paid to mem- 






bers. In 1936 this 
amount was Ba. 

3,796. 

Wheat 

1933-34 

43,860 

129 

0-29 



1934-35 

44,185 

129 

0-29 


Wheat, gram, toria, sugar, 

1933-34 

11,167 

478 

4-28 


oil, gunny bags, cotton 
and cotton-seed. 

1934-35 

11,242 

481 

4-28 


Wheat, gram, cotton-seed. 

1933-34 

21,994 

.. 



oil cake, sugar, toria, bags 

1934-35 

21,663 




and cotton. 

1935-36 

13,143 




Wheat, gram, cotton-seed. 

1933-34 

14,651 

• • 

• • 


sugar and gunny bags. 

1934-35 

22,371 





1935-36 

34,672 




Wheat; gram, toria and oil. 

1933-34 

50,232 

1,259 

2-51 


cotton-seed. 

1934-35 

45,558 

1,627 

3-57 



1935-36 

34,720 

1,048 

3-02 


Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 

1933-34 

26,082 

1,222 

4-68 


seed, sugar and oil. 

1934-35 

36,146 

1,231 

3-40 


1935-36 

26,210 

•• 

•• 


Wheat, gram, toria, cotton- 

1933-34 

63,106 

1,553 

2-46 


seed and cotton. 

1934-35 

63,574 

1,565 

2-46 

' 

Wheat, gram, toria, bags 
and cotton-seed. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 



ST 
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Name of Association and 
Province. 

Unit of 
transac- 
tion. 

Margin 
money 
(per bag). 

Principle sources 
of revenue 
(Commission). 

Profit 

and 

Loss. 

Dividends 

(1934-35). 

Bahauddik. 

Mda. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


0 / 

/o 

The Bahauddin Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

Phtjixerv?-ak. 

250 

0 12 0 

0 2 9 
per cent. 



The Phullerwan Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

JtTiiiiTjn mm . 

250 

0 8 0 

0 3 0 
per cent. 



The JuUundur Trading Co., 
Ltd. 

250 

0 8 0 

0 5 0 

per cent rebate 
@ 0-1-0 upto 500 
contracts in a 
year and 0-2-0 
over 600. 



The Bhisham Trading Co., Ltd. 

Mooa. 

250 

0 8 0 

Do. 

Net profit 
Rs. 2,719. 

12 

The Grain Trading and Bank- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Ludhiana. 

250 

0 8 0 


Ba. 3,600 

15 

The Grain and Cotton Mer- 
chants Co., Ltd. 

Paziuia. 

250 

0 10 0 

0 3 0 * 
per cent. 


- 

The Mahadev Business Co., 

Ltd. 

250 

0 8 0 

0 1 3t 

per cent. 

• * 

• 

Perimal Bros, and Co. 

Muktsar. 

250 

0 8 0 

10 0 
per 100= bags 
(250 mds.). 



The Muktsar Trading Syndi- 
cate, Ltd. 

Bhatinda. 

250 

0 8 0 

■■ 



The Krishna Co., Ltd. 

Dhuri. 

250 

* ' 

0 3 6 
per 100 bags. 

Net profit 
Rs. 9,144. 

74 

The Ganesh Beopar Bhandar, 
Co., Ltd. 

Barnaia.. 

250 

• • 

0 2 0 
per cent. 

Net profit 
Rs. 495. 


The 'Mahabir Tiiarat Bhandar, 
Ltd. 

250 

• - 

0 16 
per cent. 

•• 


The Beopar Bhandar, Ltd. . . 

Naenaul. 

250 

•• 

0 16 
per cent. 

•• 

• • 

The Iblarwari Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Aggarwal Chamber of Com- 
m8tce^ Ltd. 

250 

250 

• • 

0 16 

per 100 maunds. 

Net profit 
Ra. 3,400. 
No. of shares 
e 60 of Rs.lOO 
each. 

• » 

•• 
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Names of commodities 
dealt. 

Volume of Trading 
in wheat. 

Futures 
contracts 
settled by 
actual 
deliyeries. 

%of 
deliveries 
to total 
yolume of 
trading. 

Eemarks. 


(TonSj 

- 

(Tons). 



Wheat, gram, toria sugar, 

1933-34 

20,607 

• . 

. . 


cottou and cotton-seed. 

1934-35 

20,759 




Do. 

1933-34 

41,222 

679 

1-1 



1934-35 

41,528 

583 

1-4 


Wheat, gram, cotton-seed 

1933-34 

718,888 

937 

0-1 


and sugar. 

1934-35 

724,209 

944 

0-1 


Do. 

1933-34 

720,378 

1,138 

0-15 



1934-35 

328,293 

490 

0-15 



1935-36 

229,834 

935 

0-41 


Wheat, gram and cotton- 

1933-34 

153,934 

64 

0-04 


seed. 

1934-35 

193,136 

82 

0*04 



1935-36 

80,601 

202 

0-25 


Wheat, gram, cotton and 

* 



• • 

* 0-1-0 per contract 

cotton-seed. 





is charged as rebate 






which is later on re- 






funded to members 






only. 







Wheat, cram, barley, euara 

1935-36 

40,259 

92 

0-23 

t Rebate @ Rs, 10 

and cotton-seed. 





per Rs. 100 of com- 






mission is given to 

Do. 

1934-35 

5,000 

Nil. 

. » 

those who record a 






minimum business 






of 10,000 bags 






annually. 

Wheat, gram, guara and 

1933-34 

10,064 

27 

0-26 


cotton-seed. 

1934-35 

10,138 

27 

0-26 


Do. 

1934-35 

245,075 

395 

0-16 



1935-36 

424,230 

1,562 

0-36 


Wheat, eram. barley, euara 

1934-35 

62,201 




and cotton-seed. 

1935-36 

40,001 

• • 

• • 


Wheat, gram, barley, guara, 

1934-35 

60,950 



J Rape seed. 

cotton-seed and aarson. { 

1935-36 

277,223 




Do. 


•• 

• • 

•• 


Wheat, gram, guara, bajra. 



.. 



cotton-seed, yam, sugar 






and oil seeds. 






Do, 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• 



3fT2 
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Unit of 

Margin 

Principle sources 

Profit 


Name of Association and 

transao- 

Tuonoy 

of Revenue 

and 

Dividend.^, 

Province. 

tion. 

(per bag). 

(Coinmission), 

Loas. 



Mds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


0/ 

/O 

SONnPAT. 





The Sonopat Vaish Trading Co., 

125 

0 10 0 

Commission and 

• • 

72 

Ltd. 



interest. 


(1033-34.) 

tl*' 






(1931..35.) 






G3 

The Sulch Sagar Trading Co 





(1035-30.) 

125 

0 10 0 

Do. 


250 

Ltd. 

• 




(1933-3-1.) 

300 

(193-1-35.) 

20 

(1935-30.) 

UNITED'PROVINCES. 





Ha PUR. 






The Chamber of Commerce . . 

25 

Rs. 150 

1931-35 Commis- 

Rs. ],&10 

. . 


tons. 

per 25 
tons. 

bion Rs. ‘1,780. 



ThoMahabir Vyopar Jlandal. . 

200 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

The' Grain Merchants’ Asso- 

25 





ciation. 

tons. 





Giiaziabad. 






The Elrishna Bcopar Mandal 

GOO 

Rs. 150 
per COO 

0 2 0 
per contract. 

•• 

• • 



mds. 



The Ghaziabad Chamber of 

200 


Do. 



Commerce. 






Meerut. 






The’Kaiaorgunj Vyopar Co. . . 

250 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Muz AFFARN AO AU.1 






Tho'Grain Chamber, Ltd. 

200 

Rs. 60 


Rs. 6,720 

• • 



per 200 


(net). 


Sauaranpur. 


mds. 




The Grain Chamber, Ltd. 



Rs. 11,916 

Rs. 7,225 
(net). 


Deoband, 


- 



The Beopar Mandal 

325 

.. 

Rs. 1,036 

Rs. IGO 






Profit. 


Chandausi. 






The Chamber of Commerce . . 

12J 

Rs. 100 

193-1-35 

Rs. 1,3G3 



tons. 

per 12J 

Rs. 719 @ 0-5-0 


Moradabad.' 


tons. 

per contract 



The Moradabad Tradinu Co., 
Ltd. 


•• 

Rs. 4,775 

Rs. 4,672 
(not). 

•• 

Bareilly. 






Beopar Mandal 

• 





Hathras. 






St Gopal Chamber, Ltd. 

• 


Rs. 4,775 @0-8-0 

Rs. 1,086 

• • 

SiKANDRABAD. 
Sikaudrabad Merchants) Ltd. 



per contract. 






■■ 
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DIX XLYll—contd. 


Futures % of 
contracts deliveries 

Names of commodities Volume of trading settled by to total Remarks, 

dealt. in wheat. actual volume of 

deliveries, trading. 



(Tons). 

(Tons). 


Wheat, gram, rapeseed 

1936-36 

18,768 

150 

•80 

and gur. 

- 




Do. 

1935-36 

12,673 

•• 

• • 

Wheat, gram, barley, peas. 

1933-34 

6,488,250 

(a) 


arliar. 

1934-35 

2,933,400 

(«) 



1935-36 

125,750 

(a) 


Do. 

1933-34 

303,066 

(a) 



1934-35 

260,441 

(a) 



1935-36 

143,014 

(o) 


Do. 

1935-36 

3,931,025 

(«) 


Wheat, sugar, cotton, ghee. 

1934-35 

470,000 

8,824 

1 87 

etc. 


.. 




1933-34 

368,607 




1934-35 

638,500 




1935-36 

197,864 




1933-34 

2,001,778 


.. 


1934-35 

1,947,518 




1935-36 

972,740 




1933-34 

207,239 




1934-35 

84,806 


, • 


1935-36 

63,076 

•• 

•• 


1933-34 

179,249 

1,486 

0-83 


1934-35 

94,136 

1,074 

1-14 

• • 

1935-36 

25,336 

1,137 

4-49 

• • 

• • 

1935-36 

291,210 

1,160 

0-4 

• • 

1935-36 

126,779 


• • 
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APPEN 


Name of Association and 
Province. 

Unit of 
transc- 
tion. 

hlargin 
money 
(per bag). 

Principle sources 
of Revenue 
(Commission). 

Profit 

and 

Loss. 

Dividends. 


Mds. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


% 

BirLANDSHAnR. 






The Bulandshahr Prem Co., Ltd. 

, , 

• » 

• ' 

• . 

. • 

The Baran Vyopar Mandal, Ltd. 

•• 

•• 


• • 

• • 

PORTS. 






Karachi. 






The Karachi Indian Merchants 

25 

Nil. 

Membership fee. 

• • 

• • 

Association. 

tons. 


Delivery order fee. 






@ 0-8-0 per 






order, (c) 



Calcutta. 






The Calcutta Grain, Rice and 

10 

* , 


• • 

• • 

Seeds Association. 

tons. 





Bombay. 






The Grain Merchants Asso- 



Ready transactions 



ciation. 



only. 



The Marwadi Chamber of Com- 

25 

* , 


» » ^ 

• • 

merce. Ltd. 

tons. 





Seed Traders Association 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• » 

* * 


(ct) Not available. 

(6) Calculated estimate on the actual quantity of wheat kno\ni to bo delivered against futures 

(e) For every tender of 25 tons of produce the first tenderer shall pay a registration fee of 
tender form. 

Note. — The requisite particulars arc not avaUablo in respect of the following Asso. 
(1) The Punjab and Sind Traders’ Chamber, Ltd., Okara, (2) The Channy Ganwh Beopar 
(4) Sargodlia Tiadiii" (.'o.. Ltd., Sargodba, (5) The Baha-uddin Lnkshmi Trading 
Rajkumar Banting and Conuuerci.al Co.. Ltd., Muktesar, (8) The Ambela Chamber of 
Commercial Association, Aligarh, (11) The Ganesh Vyopar Mandal, Ltd., Kasganj 
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DIX XLVil — concld. 


Names of commodities 
dealt. 

Volume of Trading 
in wheat. 

Futures 
contracts 
settled by 
actual 
deliveries. 

%of 
deliveries 
to total - 
volume of 
trading. 

Eemarks. 


(Tons). 

(Tons). 



Wheat, barley, gram, toria, 
cotton-seed, rapeseed . 

19.34-35 15,000,000 
1935-36 

38,225 

48,750 

0-25 


Wheat, linseed 

1934-35 3,000,000 

•• 

•• 


A1 Iproduco 

• • » • 

, * 

, , 


Wheat, linseed 

934-35 8,000,000(6) 

41,800 

0-5 


•• 

• • • . 

• » 

* 



Bales. 

Ee. 0-8-0. Each succeeding tenderer shall pay Ee. 0-8-0 for each of his contracts entered on the 


oiutions : — 

Co., Ltd., liian Channu, (3) The Kailash Arifwala Trading Co., Ltd., Arifwala, 
Co., Ltd., IJihii-uddin, (6) The Moga Commercial Banking Co., Ltd., Jloga, (7) The 
Commerce, Ltd., Araliala, (9) Chandausi Vyopar Mandal, Ltd., Chandausi, (10) The 
and tl2) Brij Vyopar JIandal, Ltd., Muttra. 






Costs of dislrib^tticm between certain important wheat marheta. 
(Por standard mannd.) 

KoTK.— Figures in bracicets show percentage of consumer’s price. 
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APPENDIX 


Number of transactions and volume of business relating to wheat recorded 


Association. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

1933-31. 

Proj.\B — 

1. Amrilmr — 

(a The Amritsar Produce Exchange, 
Ltd. 

31,331 

47,720 

35,006 

65,139 

71,798 

(6) The Traders Guarantco Trust 
Co., Ltd. 

• • 

. . 


• . 

• . 

2. Jullundur — 

Tlie Bhisliam Trading Co. 

G.056 

9,192 

7,049 

10,452 

13,093 

United Pkovinces — 

3. Ilapur — 

(a) Tlie .Mahabir Vyopar Mandal . . 

1,286 

3,513 

2,974 

6,767 

9,425 

{b) Thu Chamber of Commerco 

7,773 

17,329 

9,435 

20,311 

30,512 

1. Other Ai^sociutiona 

601 

2,004 

2,160 

6,751 

12,021 

Total 

47,053 

79,753 

66,624 

99,450 

136,852 

1931-35. 

PuNJ.vn — 

1. AmrUiar — 

(a) The Amritsar Produce Ex- 
clunge. Ltd... 

36,009 

44,214 

33,978 

35,977 

40,295 

(6) The Traders Guarantco Trust 
Co., Ltd. . . 

26,311 

30,909 

25,783 

23,373 

25,269 

2. .lulhtmiur — 

The Bhisliam Trading Co. 

3,311 

4,762 

2,861 

2,735 

2,578 

Uxn'KD Pnovixcns — 

3. Ilapiir — 

{a) 'I'iie Mahabir Vyopar JIandal . . 

2,067 

2,376 

2,212 

3,151 

4,503 

{b) The Ch mibcr of Commerce 

16,031 

21,107 

19,J22 

17,591 

21,252 

4. Other Ai^^socialions . . . . 

7,633 

13,915 

13,829 

14,810 

16,539 

Total 

92,081 

117,283 

97,785 

97,607 

110,-196 

1935-30. 

PUKSAii — 

1. .Itiiritiar — 

(<i) 'L'he AmriUar Produce Ea- 
ch uige, Lid. 

28,774 

21,397 

24,613 

20,502 

30,749 

Ih« Tr,ult*rj GuarAiitcc Trust 
Co., Ltd. 

25,118 

22,090 

19,460 

22,001 

23,213 

2. a niar— 

The Bhiiham Trading Co. 

997 

1,072 

1,209 

1,05-1 

2,2-18 

U.'irrKii ruijviricai — 

3. U-Tp wr — 

(j) ine Ibvhibir Vyop,vr M.andal.. 

2,233 

2,030 

1,135 

1,402 

3,065 

(i) IK-? Chamber of Commerco ,. 

1,523 

2,16-1 

•101 

14 

71 


4,277 

6,233 

8,081 

6,550 

16,331 

To'-J 

62,927 


51,989 

58,126 

75,677 

^ 


i 
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XLIX. 


hy^certain grain exchanges in 1933-34 to 1933-36. 


Septem- 

ber. 

October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

T 

Number of 
Transac- 
tions. 

otal. 

Tonnage. 

60,709 

65,075 

26,418 

38,428 

37,849 

33,050 

45,514 

628,040 

9,715,936 

6,732 

6,390 

3,834 

4,688 

3,784 

6,257 

1,775 

78,302 

720,378 

4,073 

4,404 

2 922 

1,911 

1,664 

1,456 

922 

41,217 

303,066 

15,125 

18,295 

22,616 

14,976 

45,561 

10,853 

6,714 

219,530 

5,488,250 

6,971 

7,149 

6,152 

8,235 

7,738 

6,022 

3,268 

545,944 

6,405,031 

83,610 

91,313 

61,942 

68,238 

96,496 

56,638 

58,193 

1,413,033 

21,632,661 

38,022 

32,452 

29,100 

47,135 

48,108 

40,209 

30,804 

457,203 

8,412,443 

23,200 

19,772 

19,119 

26,958 

27,164 

24,172 

21,529 

293,592 

6,401,982 

4,370 

1,884 

1,974 

3,756 

3,698 

2,034 

1,778 

35,674 

328,293 

6,646 

2,801 

1,619 

3,604 

2,843 

2,248 

2,290 

35,420 

260,411 

7,627 

2,284 

2,780 

2,995 

2,626 

1,863 

1,455 

117,336 

2,933.(00 

19,3S3 

7,321 

5,219 

9,033 

16,832 

9,192 

5,649 

139,435 

31,443,871 

99,148 

66,514 

59,811 

93,481 

101,171 

79,718 

63,505 

1,078,660 

48,780,430 

35,536 

61,543 

41,034 

60,694 

34,973 

38,200 

30,762 

427,807 

7,853,157 

26,731 

38,342 

21,595 

25,665 

18,629 

18,268 

15,693 

276,744 

6,091,979 

2,803 

4,247 

3,304 

2,429 

2,666 

1,515 

878 

24,982 

229,834 

2,301 

2,424 

1,177 

949 

1,060 

1,055 

569 

19,460 

143,014 

65 

► - 

. . 


. . 

- . 

797 

6,030 

125,750 

16,945 

26,498 

14,266 

15,177 

10,241 

8,494 

5,980 

493,357 

7,138,666 

83,371 

133,054 

81,376 

94,9U 

67,469 

67,532 

54,579 

1,247,370 

20,682,400 
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APPENDIX L. 

Settlement dates, conditions and points oj delivery at certain grain trade associa^ 

tions. 


Associations. 

Submission of tenders (rules 
affecting sellers and 
buyers). 

Due date. 

Points of 
delivery. 

Indian Merchants As- 
sociation, Karachi. 

On the first and last working 
day of the delivery period and 
on every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday after 1 p.m. 
except on due date when it 
can be tendered after 2 p.m. 

(а) For contracts .spe- 
cifically for Railway 
Receipt, one week 
after the last day 
of the period. 

(б) For contracts 

providing for deli- 
very to be complet- 
ed within a speci- 
fied period, the 

last day of the 
period. 

Thole Produce 
Yard, Kia- 
mari and 

City. 

The Amritsar Produce 
Exchange, Limited, 
Amritsar. 

(i) Seller’s option from 16th 
of the month preceding the 
due date up to 23rd up to 

4 P.M. on working da3'3, buy- 
er’s option from 24tli up 
to the last day of the month 
up to 4 P.M. on working days. 
On due date up to 12 noon 
both sellers and buyers can 
exercise their options. 

15th of Har (June- 
July) and 1st of all 
other months specifi- 
ed. 

Town* 

i 


(ti) Seller’s option from 1st 
to 7th of Hat, buyer’s op- 
tion from 8th to 14th upto 

4 P.M. ; on 15th Har both 
buyers and sellers can exer- 
cise their option upto 12 
noon. 

- 


The Lyallpur Sham 
Sunder Trading 

Company, Limited, 
Lyallpur. 

(i) “ Delivery Orders ” can be 
issued by the seller from the 
1st to 15th 2 P.M. of the 
month specified. 

1 

» ► 


(ti) “ Letter of Demand ” to 
be issued by the buyer from 
16th to 20th of the month 
specified for the balance of 
contracts found on 15th of 
the month. 

Five days after issue 
of the “Delivery 
Order ” or the re- 
ceipt of the ‘‘ Letter 
of Demand.’’ 

Town.- 

The Bharat Krishna 
Trading Company, 
Limited, Okara. 

The buyer or seller can demand 
or issue delivery order at any 
time between the 15th and 
2 P.M. on the 20th of the 
month of settlement. 

Last day of the month 
specified. 

Town. 

The Gojra Union Trad- 
ing Company, Limit- 
ed, Gojra. 

Seller’s option up to 24th of 
the month of settlement. 
Buyer’s option on 25th of 
the month of settlement. 

Last day of the month 
specified. 

Town. 

The Partap Trading 
Company, Limited, 
Jatanwala. 

Seller’s option up to 22nd of the 
month of settlement. 

Buyer’s option after 22nd to 
the last day of the month of 
settlement. 

Last day of the month 
specified. 

Market. 
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APPENDIX lu-^ontd. 

Setilement dates, conditions and pohits of delivery at certain grain trade associa- 
tions — eontd. 


Association. 

Submission of tenders 
(rules affecting sellers 
and buyers). 

Due date. 

Points of 
delivery. 

"Tho Grain and Cotton 
Merchants Company, 
Ludhiana. 

Seller’s option : — 

(i) Prom Ist to 12 Noon on tho 
7th /lar. 


1 


(ii) Other months — 16th to 12 
Noon 23rd of the month 
preceding due date. 




Buyer’s option : — *’ 



1 

1 

1 

1 

U') liar — 8th to 12 Noon 14th 
Bar. 

(ti) Other months — 24th to 
12 noon on the last day of 
tho month preceding the 
duo date. 

15th of Ear and 1st of 
all other months 
specified. 

Town. 


Buyer’s and Seller’s option: — 


• 



(i) Upto 12 noon on 15th 
Ear. 

•• 

• • 



(ti) Upto 12 noon on Ist day 
of all other months. 



'The Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hapur. 

Seiler’s option; Badi 1 toSudi 
10 (approximately the first 
25 clays) of the month of 
settlement. 

* • 

• • 


Buyer’s option: Sudi 1 to 
Swli 12 (approximately from 
16th to 28th) of the month 
of settlemeni. 

Sudi 15 or the last 
day of the month 
specified in the con- 
tract. 

Town. 

Tho Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chandausi. 

Seller’s option ; Badi 1 to 12 
noon on Sadi 10 (approxi- 
mately the first 25 days) of 
tho month of settlement. 

Sudi 15 or the last day 
of month specified 
in the contract. 

Town. 


Buyer’s option : Sudi 13 (28th 
day) of the month. 



‘The Grain Chamber, 
Limited, Muzaffar- 
nagar. 

Sellers’ option ; Prom Badi i 
to 12 noon on Stidi 10* (ap- 
proximately the first 25 
days) of the month of settle- 
ment. 

Do. 

New Market. 

'The Beopar Bhandar, 
Limited, Bamala 

(Patiala State). 

•v 

Sudi 1 to Sudi 10 (16th to 
25th). 

, ! 



'The Ganesh Beopar 
Bhandar Company, 
Limited, Dhuri 

(Patiala State). 

J 

[Not available. 




* Upto Sttdi 15 for pit wheat. 
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APPENDIX L — concld. 

Setllement dates, conditions and points of delivery at certain grain trade associa- 
tions — concld. 


Associations. 

Submission of tenders (rules 
afiecting sellers and 
buyers). 

Due date. 

Points of 
delivery. 

The Manvari Chamber; 
of Commerce, Limit- 
ed, Bombay. 

X Sellers’ option : upto 1 P.M. 
on 1st and all Mondays, Wed- 
ncsdaj’s and Fridays scour- 
ing between the 1st and 
last day of the month and 
upto 1-30 p.M. on due date 
or the last day of the 
month. 

Last day of the month 
of settlement. 

Within the 
Municipal 
limits. 

Tbo Calcutta Rice, 
Grain and Seeds 
Association, Calcutta. 

Buyer’s and seller’s options: 
10th to last day of the month 
of settlement. 

1st day of the month 
following the month 
of settlement. 

Howrah or- 

Kidderpore 
docks. 

The Swedesh Trading 
Company, Limited, 
Sargodha. 

Buyer’s and seller’s option : 
up to 20th. 

•• 

Town. 







APPENDIX LI. 

Prices of wheat and ‘products in Calcutta 1933-3-5. 

(Per maund of S2f lbs.) 
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Average monthly wholesale prices of maida and ata. 
(Per maund of 82 2/7 lbs.) 
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, . , „ APPENDIX . Lni.., > 

Bye-Laws for tli,e inspection and proper . regulation of ‘bakeries. 



Under Sections 188 (e) . Ci). and 199 (i), Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, 

Approved by the CMef Commissioner vide bis Notification No. 4951- 

Edueation, dated 26tb July 1915. 

1. For tb© purpose of '.tbese' Bye-laws “ Bakery ” means any place in 

wbicb bread, biscuits or ptbersucb food' of a Em’opean type is prepared 
or baked for sale. . .. .. , , 

2. No privy, asb-pit, or drain" sball be allowed witbin or shall communi- 
cate with 'a bakery. . , , ^ . 

3. No drain or pipe for carrying off sullage water or sewage shall 

have an opening within a bakery.. . . 

4. All the inside walls, and all the ceilings or roofs of a bakery whether 
plastered or not, and all passages and stair-cases within a ^ bakery, shall 
be lime-washed at least once in every '6 months, and more often if the 
Health Officer of the Municipal Committee so directs ; and the floor and all 
kneading troughs, tables and utensils in the bakery shall be . thoroughly 
scrubbed and washed with wafer daily. - 

5. No person shall dwell or sleep in a bakery. 

G. There shall not be kept inside a bakery any hookah or any materials 
for smoking, or any bedding or soiled clothes or other articles not required, 
for the puipose of the bakeiy. " , 

7. No person other than employees of the bakery or an inspecting . 
officer of the Municipal Committee shall be allowed to enter a, bakery. 

8. No animal shall be kept in a bakery. 

9. All flour, 'dough and other" material used in pfepafihg the" products .. 

of a bakery shall be kept in clean receptacles," and covered mth a clean 
cover. " ■ . ' . . , 

10. No person s.iiffering from. .any .contagious ..or .infectious disease or 
from open sores shall be , employed in a bakery., l 

11. Every bakery shall be open at all reasonable hours to the inspection 
of any officer of the Municipal Committee appointed in this behalf.. 

12. Any person who commits a breach of these Bye-laws or abets the 

eommissioij. of such breach, shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be 
punishable’ with fine which may extend to fifty rupees' and; when the 
breach is a continuing breach; with a further fine which, may extend 
to five rupees for every day after the first during which the breach 
continues.. . ! . 
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APPENDIX LIY. 


AGREEIi-IENT. 

BETWEEN 

The Agricultural Department, Punjab. 

Messrs. Commission Agents at Mandi . 

1. The firm mentioned has been authorised to sell the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s wheat/cotton seed at the rate fixed by the Department. If seed is supplied 
to purchasers in bags, the commission Agents/Pirm are/is authorised to make an 
additional charge on account of the price of such bags. 

2. The firm agrees not to seU any other wheat/cotton seed and to arrange 
satisfactory godowns for the seed. 

3. The registers and other necessary accounts shall be kept in Urdu, and shall 
always be kept up-to-date. They shall be available for checking at any time by the 
OflBcers of the Agricultural Department. 

4. The firm will be responsible for collection of sale proceeds and for carrying 
out all other instructions relating to storage and disposal of seed. 

5. The Department will pay a commission of annas per maund on the 

seed issued for sowing purposes and will pay ordinary Mandi dues on any quantity 
not sold for sowing purposes, but sold off in open market. No Commission will be 
paid on quantities transferred to other firms. 

6. The firm shall settle accoimts promptly when the seed has been disposed of. 

7. The Commission Agents/Firm shall pay interest at the rate of 2 per cent 
per mensem if they fail to pay the money to the Department at call. Interest will 
be calculated on the money collected and not paid at call. 

8. The Department reserves the right to forfeit whole or part of the commission 
earned by the firm in case of breach of any of the above noted conditions. 

9. In case of dispute the decision of the Agricultural Officer in charge shall 
be final. 

10. This agreement will remain in force so long as the Commission Agent 
concerned acts as such or until the agreement is cancelled. 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Punjab — 

Witness 


Commission Agents . — 


Dated the-^ 193 • 
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